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In  February ...  ^ 

Helping  the  grocer  sell 


Intelligent  merchandising  on  A  new  series  is  running  now,  in  two  wholesale  publica 
the  part  of  the  retail  grocer  is  featuring  a  different  canned  tions 
something  every  canner  food  each  month.  You  will 
wants  to  see.  To  help  the  find  it  in  the  following  retail 
grocer  sell  more  canned  foods,  publications : 

the  American  Can  Company 
has,  for  many  months,  been 
publishing  a  series  of  educa¬ 
tional  pages — packed  with 
practical,  workable  retail  sell¬ 
ing  ideas. 


American  Grocer 
Groceries 


We  call  this  to  your  attention 
because  we  feel  you  will  want 
to  follow  this  series.  We  hope 
you  will  find  the  material  and 
the  ideas  valuable  in  your 
work  with  the  trade. 


Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
National  Grocers’  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 

The  series  is  also  appearing 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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Cannot  Afford  to 
GAMBLE  with  QUESTIONABLE  SEEDS 

^^Blood  TelU^ 


PEA  BREEDING  GROUNDS.  IDAHO  FALLS 


^  \  / 

^  Y  CUSTOMERS  come  bach  to  you  year  after  year  because 

^  /  they  have  confidence  in  you.  This  confidence  has  been  built  up  by 

^  you  because  you  have  always  used  seeds  of  high  quality. 

^  Don't  lose  this  confidence  by  substituting  "cheap  seeds”  for  well 

^  breed  seeds  of  high  quality! 

ROGERS  BROTHERS  SEED  COMPANY 

326  W.  MADISON  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

BREEDERS  AND  GROWERS  PEAS  «  BEANS  »  SWEET  CORN  for  the  CANNING  TRADE 
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•Ot-OCRINO  ATTACMMEriT 


FLANCCR 


CLOSING  MACHINE 
FOR  FILLED  CANS 


AUTO  PRESS  AMO  CURLER 


meron  Automatic  L 
300  Sanitary  Cans  I 


ucing 


Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 


Consider  This  List  OF 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company, 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


NO.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


<-ompany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


v^ameron  v^an 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  < 


CONTINENTAL 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


OUR  “BIT” — This  would  have  been  the  year  for 
us  to  have  omitted  this  big  Convention  report, 
if  there  were  ever  an  excuse  for  doing  so,  but 
that  would  not  have  been  fair  to  our  big  family  of 
readers.  More  are  looking  and  waiting  for  an  account 
of  the  meetings,  and  with  more  eagerness  than  ever 
before,  and  we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  disappoint 
them.  So  here  you  have  it,  and  we  hope  you  like  it. 

The  report  is  worthy  a  very  careful  reading  by 
every  man  interested  in  the  canning  industry,  and 
especially  should  every  canner  study  the  report.  There 
is  an  immense  amount  of  real  “meat”  to  be  found, 
that  will  prove  worth  dollars  and  cents  to  you,  and  if 
you  miss  it,  it  will  be  your  own  loss.  Especially  should 
Mr.  Carlos  Campbell’s  address  “Canned  Vegetable 
Prices,”  on  page  24,  be  studied,  not  just  glanced  at. 
To  understand  the  graphs  which  accompany  this  article 
you  must  understand  the  method  or  system  aimed  at. 
This  represents  the  highest  point  yet  attained  in  market 
analysis,  and  if  you  can  “get  it”  you  will  find  yourself 
very  much  better  prepared  to  master  the  job  of  selling 
your  output  sensibly,  which  means  at  a  profit.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hutchinson’s  address  is  worthy  of  every  man’s 
attention,  for  it  is  a  masterful  presentation  which 
stamps  the  man  as  the  leader  he  is. 

And  we  cannot  pass  the  occasion  without  special 
reference  to  Howard  Orr  and  his  two  addresses,  but 
particularly  the  one  he  made  before  the  Corn  Section. 
There  he  was  talking  to  corn  canners,  but  if  you  are 
not  interested  in  that  item,  you  can  substitute  your 
own  product,  and  the  shafts  will  reach  home  as  truly 
as  they  did  with  canned  corn.  He  begs  for  a  cessation 
of  inertia  and  do-nothing-ness,  and  for  the  coming  for¬ 
ward  of  red-blooded,  he-manish  action.  We  are  well 
aware,  and  he  is  too,  that  this  is  the  prevalent  illness 
of  the  day,  amounting  to  almost  if  not  national  paresis ; 
but  he  wants  our  industry,  at  least,  to  snap  out  of  it — 
to  do  something.  His  is  a  straight  talk  from  the 
shoulder,  and  you  will  enjoy  it,  even  if  it  hurts. 

And  if  you  wish  to  see  a  reflection  of  your  own 
thoughts,  turn  to  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Barker,  in  the 
opening  session  of  the  Brokers  Meeting  (you  will  find 
them  on  page  66)  and  then  to  the  answer  made  by  Dr. 
Swanson,  and  you  will  find  some  more  straight  think¬ 
ing. 

And  there  is  much  other  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
big  report  we  give  you,  as  our  bit  to  the  industry. 

We  do  owe  an  apology  to  Secretary  Frank  E.  Gorrell, 
and  to  some  of  the  other  speakers,  whose  addresses  we 
were  obliged  to  hold  for  later  publication ;  but  you  have 
an  amount  here  that  will  hold  your  attention  and  re¬ 
ward  you  for  the  time  and  study. 


Good— IF  true— Mr.  W.  W.  Thrasher,  of 
Thomas  Roberts  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  writes  us 
that  on  February  9th  the  words  which  were 
stricken  out  of  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill,  and 
the  elimination  of  which  meant  the  ending  of  grading 
and  inspection  of  canned  foods,  were  restored  to  the 
bill.  Senator  David  A.  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whom 
he  had  written,  wrote  him  that  this  had  been  done,  and 
we  hope  they  stay  in,  until  the  bill  is  passed.  We  have 
not  heard  and  we  have  been  too  busy  to  look  the  mat¬ 
ter  up ;  but  it  is  good  news  if  it  is  true. 

This  is  the  matter  we  referred  to  last  week,  and 
makes  possible  the  use  of  the  grade  upon  the  label, 
even  to  the  extent  of  using  “U.  S.  Grade  A,”  etc.,  upon 
the  labels,  and  which  was  objected  to  by  some  interests. 

It  might  be  well  to  straighten  out  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  as  we  see  it,  and  which  some  seem  to  hold.  The 
Government  will  most  certainly  not  issue  a  license  to 
any  canner  to  label  all  his  pack  as  U.  S.  Grade  A,  B,  or 
C,  any  more  than  it  permits  a  packing  house  to  stamp 
carcasses  with  the  Government  Inspected  stamp  under 
blanket  permit.  A  duly  appointed  Government  meat 
inspector  is  obliged  to  inspect  every  individual  carcass 
before  that  stamp  may  be  applied;  and  the  same  will 
be  true  of  all  blocks  of  canned  foods,  but  with  this 
exception.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  a  Government 
inspector  to  remain  permanently  in  any  cannery  wish¬ 
ing  to  use  this  grade  designation.  The  cannery  of 
course  will  have  to  be  in  such  sanitary  condition  as 
will  pass  inspection,  but  it  must  be  that  in  any  event, 
otherwise  its  products  are  subject  to  seizure.  Given 
that  condition,  the  blocks  of  goods  will  stand  or  fall 
upon  their  own  value,  as  inspection  of  the  block  dis¬ 
closes.  The  packer  cannot  change  the  contents  of  the 
cans  after  the  pack,  and  so  it  is  easily,  and  quickly, 
possible  to  inspect  and  grade  the  block,  and  then  permit 
the  label  which  truly  represents  the  quality.  Packers, 
of  course,  will  see  in  this  the  absolute  need  of  properly 
and  definitely  coding  all  cans,  so  that  blocks  of  goods 
may  be  distinguished  and  identified.  With  that  done 
the  canner  knows  what  each  block  represents,  and 
barring  human  frailty,  can  be  sure  that  the  goods  iii 
the  block  will  all  run  alike.  If  he  later  attempts  to 
mix  in  some  lower  grades  he  will  not  only  run  grave 
risk  of  prosecution  under  the  Pure  Food  law  for  false 
labeling — ^and  you  can  be  assured  that  these  special 
labels  will  have  very  careful  scrutiny  wherever  found — 
but  if  it  is  proved  that  he  has  deliberately  mixed  such 
goods,  he  will  be  denied  any  further  inspection  or  grad¬ 
ing  by  the  Government.  The  proposition  is,  therefore, 
as  air-tight  as  it  could  be  made,  and  the  goods  lend 
themselves  peculiarly  well  to  careful  checking.  And 
that  is  why  we  wanted  to  see  it  retained. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  T  this  time  of  year,  canners  are  always  looking 
for  some  plan  for  moving  spot  stocks.  Occa- 
/  \  sionally  one  will  hit  on  a  real  merchandising 

deal  instead  of  considering  only  drastic  price  reduc¬ 
tions.  Such  a  deal  is  well  illustrated  by  the  plan  used 
by  one  of  the  leaders  of  our  industry  who  started  a 
season  or  two  ago  to  give  attractively  printed  balloons 
with  a  can  of  their  product. 

Not  everyone  will  want  to  use  balloons  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  their  brands,  others  will  argue  they 
would  prefer  to  offer  some  merchandising  inducement 
to  retailer  and  consumer  which  might  carry  with  it 
the  element  of  novelty. 

A  primary  consideration  in  settling  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise  offer  to  be  made  will  be  that  of  expense.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  a  premium  costing  not  over  three 
cents  each,  all  wrapped  for  handing  to  the  housewife, 
will  be  most  acceptable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
canner. 

Right  now  jig-saw  puzzles  seem  to  be  on  a  wave  of 
popularity  and  jig-saw  puzzle  exchanges  are  operating 
merrily  in  many  places.  Large  puzzles  occupying  the 
entire  top  of  card  tables  are  common,  department 
stores  are  offering  bargain  sales  in  jig-saw  puzzles, 
motion  picture  companies  are  cashing  in  on  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  fad.  Jig-saw  puzzle  industries  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  all  over  the  couptry,  soon  we  will  have  a  craze 
at  hand  second  only  to  that  for  miniature  golf  which 
swept  the  country  in  1929-30. 

It  is  surprising  how  easily  one  can  cash  in  on  this 
fad.  Suppose  a  canner  wants  to  do  this,  how  can  he 
go  about  it? 

In  the  first  place  investigation  will  show  him  he 
is  probably  located  within  a  hundred  miles  or  less  of 
some  firm  equipped  to  turn  out  these  puzzles  in  rec¬ 
ord  time.  After  the  one  to  supply  the  puzzles  has  been 
located,  visit  their  plant.  A  conference  will  no  doubt 
show  that  a  puzzle  of  fifty  pieces  or  more  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  5-inch  by  8-inch  size  for  about  three  cents. 
7-inch  by  10-inch  should  cost  only,  say  a  cent  more, 
but  the  smaller  size  mentioned  seems  to  be  large 
enough  for  free  distribution. 

Art  work  for  the  drawing  of  the  puzzle  will  cost 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars.  The  cost  of  the  die  for 
making  the  puzzle  will  not  be  included  in  the  price 
quoted  but  if  one  is  fortunate  they  may  be  able  to 
have  a  die  already  on  hand  used  in  cutting  their  puz¬ 


zle,  thus  limiting  this  die  expense.  The  prices  quoted  | 
should  also  include  envelope  printed  on  one  side  for  1 
advertising  one’s  product.  J 

The  art  work  for  the  puzzle  itself  may  be  attrac-  1 
tively  gotten  up  in  three  colors  and  in  fact  the  figures 
mentioned  before  are  based  on  a  three  color  job.  As 
for  the  scene  to  be  depicted,  appetite  appeal  should 
form  its  strongest  appeal.  Then  the  container  as  it 
looks  on  the  grocers  shelves  should  be  shown.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  topaz  dish  of  the  product  sitting  on  the  corner  i 
of  a  kitchen  table  with  a  can  of  the  goods  faithfully 
reproducing  its  label  with  a  background  of  cooking  \ 
utensils  will  prove  to  be  a  business  building  idea.  i 

Recipes  may  be  printed  on  the  container  envelope, 
some  product  history  and,  of  course,  the  message  that  \ 
this  puzzle  in  the  envelope  may  be  obtained  at  the  \ 
grocers  when  a  can  of  the  goods  being  advertised  is  \ 
bought.  Some  advertisers  cover  both  sides  of  the  en-  | 
velope  with  their  message  but  probably  printing  on  one  ; 
side  only  is  about  as  effective  and  least  costly. 

The  plate  for  printing  the  puzzle  may  be  used  in  i 
preparing  a  window  strip  advertising  the  puzzle  of-  ; 
fer.  The  window  display  streamer  is  important,  you  j 
should  provide  a  quantity  of  these  without  fail.  They  j 
form  your  advertising  medium  whereby  your  offer  is  ^ 
broadcast  to  the  consumer.  Of  course,  if  you  want  to  | 
run  a  few  newspaper  ads  during  the  first  distribution  1 

of  your  free  puzzles  you  may  do  so  but  the  window  \ 

poster  or  strip  will  usually  do  the  job  and  again,  lessen  1 
expense.  j 

Probably  you  will  want  to  pack  the  puzzles  24  to  a  ! 

container,  shipping  one  container  of  these  with  each  ^ 

case  of  goods.  Your  distributors  will  welcome  this  i 

constructive  sales  plan,  salesmen  will  carry  sample  t 

puzzles  and  sell  with  their  aid.  Some  principals  in¬ 
troduce  the  free  puzzle  sales  plan  at  a  meeting  of  | 

jobbers’  salesmen  by  distributing  a  puzzle  to  each  and  i 

then,  at  a  given  signal,  the  men  start  assembling  the  \ 

puzzle.  Of  course,  a  small  cash  prize  is  given  to  the  \ 

winner.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  enthusiasm  over 
the  deal  is  created  by  such  a  contest.  Occasionally  * 
jobbers’  salesmen  will  hear  of  some  church  supper 
or  tea  to  be  held  during  the  sales  campaign  and  to  - 

which  they  can  donate  a  case  of  your  product  and  ' 

enough  jig-saw  puzzles  so  that  a  contest  may  be  staged  I 

at  the  meeting.  Whenever  this  is  possible  such  a  do-  | 

nation  is  very  much  worth  while.  The  more  people  you  | 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL 

“For  better  packs  of  peas  at  greater  profits.” 

V  i  n  e  r  s 

Machines  for  threshing  or  hulling  green  peas  or  lima  beans  for  canning 
purposes. 


Viner  Feeders 

The  only  self  feeder  for  viners  that  separates  the  vines,  and  separation  is 
essential  for  best  results  from  any  viner. 

Viner  Equipment 

Chaff  Separators,  Chaff  Carriers,  Pea  Conveyors,  Variable  Speed  Transmissions, 
Gasoline  Power  Units,  and  Steel  Viner  Sheds. 

Ensilage  Distributors 

Machines  for  the  distribution  of  vines  for  the  building  of  large  stacks  or 
filling  large  silos. 

Chain  Adjusters 

Tools  to  quickly  adjust  detachable  chains  to  their  proper  length. 

Illustrated  circulars  on  any  of  the  above 
will  gladly  be  mailed  on  application. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO.,  Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 
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can  get  to  talk  about  your  product  and  your  free  offer, 
the  greater  will  be  the  success  of  your  sales  campaign. 

Another  valuable,  novel  premium  sales  aid  is  the 
memo  pads  so  made  that  one  can  write  on  them  and 
immediately  cause  the  memo  to  disappear.  Some  are 
called  Wondergraphs,  some  by  other  names.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  all  is  alike.  A  celluloid  sheet  over  tissue 
paper  on  a  graphite  composition  sheet  backed  by  heavy 
cardboard.  The  advertisers  message  can  be  carried  on 
the  back,  his  address  or  the  name  of  the  product  ad¬ 
vertised  on  the  front  above  the  material  composing 
the  writing  surface. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  large  advertiser  using  these 
premiums  recently,  they  should  hold  the  element  of 
novelty  to  many.  Certainly  the  multiplicity  of  uses 
for  one  of  these  pads  prove  them  to  be  an  attractive 
premium.  They  too  should  not  cost  over  three  cents 
each  in  reasonable  quantities. 

Other  merchandise  premiums  may  as  well  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  these  suggested.  I  have  only  mentioned 
two  seeming  to  be  novel  and  I  know  either  has  proven 
to  be  business  builders  when  offered  along  the  general 
lines  mentioned. 

In  any  attempt  of  this  sort  to  build  sales,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  efforts  lies  largely  in  the  regard  you  have 
for  the  value  of  the  plan  you  offer.  Communicate  it 
to  your  distributors  in  such  a  w^ay  they  too,  will  join 
you  in  the  enthusiasm  you  hold  for  the  project  and 
they  will  put  the  idea  over  for  you  in  great  shape. 

Do  not  pass  these  suggestions  lightly  by  because 
you  feel  buyers  are  still  “price  minded.”  Certainly, 
they  will  continue  looking  for  price  alone  as  long  as 
the  industry'  makes  no  concerted  attempt  to  merchan¬ 
dise  goods  constructively.  Offer  sales  plans  similar  to 
these,  put  them  over  and  your  buyers  will  welcome 
further  suggestions  along  like  lines. 

Write  this  department  for  addresses  of  suppliers  of 
either  suggested  premium  if  you  are  interested  in  our 
plan  and  have  any  difficulty  in  readily  locating  such. 
No  obligation,  of  course.  We  are  anxious  to  make  this 
department  your  sales  department. 

It  is  yours,  you  have  used  it  in  the  past,  increase 
your  use  of  it  in  1933,  it  will  be  our  pleasure  to  help 
you. 

Jt  jt 

THE  MAYONNAISE  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

IMMEDIATE  creation  of  The  Mayonnaise  Institute, 
with  headquarters  at  114  East  32nd  Street,  New 
York  City,  in  which  the  mayonnaise  industry’s  re¬ 
search  and  educational  work  wdll  be  centered,  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  May¬ 
onnaise  Manufacturers  Association  held  in  Chicago. 

Inauguration  of  the  Mayonnaise  Institute  and  of  a 
new  and  unified  program  for  the  promotion  of  con¬ 
structive  trade  practices,  under  the  superWsion  of 
Wj'lie  F.  L.  Tuttle  of  New  York,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  and  addresses  by  leaders  in  the  grocery 
business,  were  the  chief  business  before  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

Announcement  was  made  that  Miss  Mary  Griffin  of 
New  York  had  been  selected  as  the  Institute’s  Director 
of  Home  Economics,  and  that  R.  J.  Dustman,  also  of 
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Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  payable  to  The  Trade  Co. 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 


New  York,  had  been  named  Director  of  Consumer 
Service. 

In  announcing  the  new  activities,  Mr.  Tuttle  said 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry, 
the  leading  mayonnaise  manufacturers  of  the  country 
are  now  a  unit  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  Association’s 
program. 

The  country,  Mr.  Tuttle  said,  will  be  divided  into 
logical  geographical  market  areas,  and  frequent  trade 
conferences  will  be  held  in  each  area  to  promote 
greater  confidence  between  manufacturers  and  be¬ 
tween  manufacturers  and  distributors,  and  to  aid  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  educational  program. 

Educational  work  of  the  Institute  will  be  conducted 
through  member  advertising,  and  in  direct  contact 
with  colleges  and  universities,  agricultural  extension 
departments,  home  economic  heads  of  allied  indus¬ 
tries,  lecturers  and  home  demonstration  agents. 

Paul  S.  Willis,  President  of  the  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  told  the  convention  that 
consumers  are  taking  an  increasingly  greater  interest 
in  firmly  established  and  advertised  manufacturers 
brands,  and  advised  the  manufacturers  to  stop  price 
cutting  and  pay  more  attention  to  quality. 

Low  prices  always  cause  lo.sses  and  unemployment, 
while  prosperity  is  based  on  rising  prices,  J.  Frank 
Grimes,  President  of  the  Independent  Grocers  Alli¬ 
ance,  told  the  convention.  He  declared  that  agriculture 
must  have  a  profit  before  prosperity  can  return. 

Other  speakers  on  the  convention  program  included 
F.  H.  Mas.sman,  President  of  the  National  Chain  Store 
Association,  who  brought  to  the  indu.str>'  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  chain  stores ;  C.  P.  McCormick,  President 
of  the  Association;  E.  W.  Rosenheim,  President  of 
the  National  Distributors  As.sociation ;  Mr,  Tuttle; 
L.  M.  Barton,  Managing  Director  of  Major  Markets, 
Inc.,  and  W.  F.  I^ochridge  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Advertising  Company  of  Chicago. 
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FRANK  HAMACHEK,  Sr.,  DESERVES  HONORS 

Everybody  who  has  attended  a  canners’  Conven¬ 
tion  in  the  past  quarter  century  knows  the  smil¬ 
ing,  happy  Frank  Hamachek,  Sr.,  head  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  firm  bearing  his  name,  and  famous  through¬ 
out  the  industry  for  the  pea  viners,  viner  feeders  and 
other  machinery  used  by  canners.  But  everybody  is 
not  conversant  with  Frank  Hamachek’s  helps  to  hu¬ 
manity  in  general. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  January  30th,  at 
Madison,  paid  him  tribute  as  they  well  recognized  his 
merits.  He  was  one  of  five  to  be  given  this  honorary 
recognition,  and  the  hand.somely  engraved  schroll  read 
as  follows: 

“The  University  of  Wisconsin  recognizing  the 
eminent  services  of  Frank  Hamachek  who  u.sed 
his  inventive  talents  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  pea  canning  industry,  and  still  found  time  to 
enrich  the  life  of  his  community,  presents  this 
testimonial  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  with  the 
approval  of  the  Regents  of  the  University. 

“In  Witness  Whereof,  it  is  sealed  and  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  Regents,  the  President  of 
the  University,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.” 

The  press  report  of  this  occasion  .said  much  in  his 
honor,  but  did  not  tell  all  that  could  be  told  of  this 
man  who  had  such  an  important  part  in  building  up 
the  welfare  and  indu.stries  of  the  great  state  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  They  .said  “As  a  result  of  his  mechanical 
genius  and  his  interest  in  farming,  Mr.  Hamachek  in¬ 
vented  and  manufactured  many  u.seful  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  including  a  stump  puller,  a  feed  cutter,  a  grind¬ 
ing  mill,  a  drag  .saw,  and  finally  a  viner.”  They  could 
have  gone  on  to  say  that  before  he  had  reached  his 
majority  he  had  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Mr.  Allis,  of  the  now  famous  Allis-Chalmers  Company 
in  Milwaukee,  in  the  perfecting  of  flour  milling  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  was  Frank  Hamachek,  as  a  young  man, 
who  di.scovered  the  proper  grinding  of  the  mill  stones 
to  produce  the  sort  of  flour  that  the  world  knows  today, 
and  which  in  the  early  days  was  called  “Patent.”  The 
chief  characteri.stic  of  it  was  the  excellent  dough  made 
from  the  grade  of  flour  which  he  produced.  This  was 
no  small  accomplishment  as  millers  everywhere  readily 
recognized. 

They  could  have  gone  on  to  .say  that  Frank  Hama¬ 
chek,  while  still  a  youth,  devised  a  means  and  per¬ 
fected  a  machine  for  removing  the  cockle  from  wheat. 
This  weed  seed,  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  enemy  of  mankind,  had  defied  human  in¬ 
genuity  for  nearly  6,000  years.  The  extent  of  this 
benefit  to  mankind  can  be  readily  realized. 

But  there  is  a  greater  and  better  side  to  Frank  Ham¬ 
achek  and  his  inventive  genius,  and  that  is  his  thor¬ 
oughly  human  heart,  and  a  nature  founded  on  fine 
basic,  moral  principals.  He  declined  to  keep  the  method 
of  removing  cockle  to  himself,  and  insisted  upon  giv¬ 


ing  it  to  the  world  as  a  benefit  to  mankind.  He  helped 
his  neighbors  in  Kewaunee  County  develop  their  lands, 
build  their  homesteads,  and  helped  make  life  more 
worth  living,  although  he  was  then  busily  engaged  in 
making  enough  wages  to  feed  and  clothe  himself  and 
help  his  family. 

Success  marked  his  efforts,  and  in  the  la.st  couple 
of  years  Kewaunee  has  boasted  of  the  splendid  factory 
building  erected  by  the  Hamachek  Company,  and  the 
extended  employment  he  affords  to  his  neighborhood. 

The  world  does  not  know,  however,  that  during  the 
golden  age,  when  the  money  interests  were  seeking  to 
boom  anything  which  promised  dollars,  Frank  Hama¬ 
chek  was  approached  and  offered  $3,000,000  for  his 
business,  with  the  promise  that  they  would  make  it 
one  of  the  outstanding  busine.s.ses  of  the  country,  and 
that  he  might  take  a  million  and  a  half  of  this  price 
and  retire  in  comfort,  if  he  choo.se,  and  they  would 
see  the  business  develop  and  expand  to  be  an  honor  to 
him.  They  reckoned  without  their  host.  Frank  Hama¬ 
chek  w'as  not  that  kind  of  a  man.  He  knew  the  I>usi- 
ness  was  worth  no  such  price,  and  he  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  what  he  could  fore.see:  the  ultimate  swindling 
of  the  innocent  inve.sting  public.  You  can  .see  this  bet¬ 
ter  now,  but  he  fore.saw  it,  another  trait  for  which 
the  world  deserves  to  honor  Frank  Hamachek. 

He  came  to  this  country  from  Au.stria,  a  pw>r  im¬ 
migrant.  He  worked  hard,  u.sed  his  natural  gifts, 
shared  with  his  fellow  man,  and  now  is  honored  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  Wi.sconsin,  and  they 
do  well  to  do  him  honor. 

This  is  ju.st  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  man  you 
have  rubbed  shoulders  with,  probably  used  much  of 
his  machinery,  but  the  indu.stry  should  know  the 
character  of  men  who  serve  it. 

Frank  Hamachek,  Jr.,  in  the  la.st  few  years,  has 
shared  the  burden  of  the  busine.ss  with  his  father,  as 
has  also  another  brother,  and  they,  with  an  organized 
force,  keep  this  business  moving  along  smoothly  and 
well,  and  Frank  Hamachek  can  now  smile  over  labors 
well  performed. 

He  has  been  a  friend  to  men  and  no  man  could  have 
been  more. 

Ad  MidtoH  Ann/tH  Frank  Hamachek. 

jit 


CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

NOTE — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and 
render  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

FEBRUARY  22-23,  1933— Virginia  Canners,  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va.  Annual. 
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THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTIONS 

National  Canners  «  National  Food  Brokers 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Associations 

THE  1933  CONVENTION  HOTEL  STEVENS 


Every  word  of  the  following  report  of  the  1933 
Convention  is  as  it  was  spoken,  but  the  reader 
will  understand  that  this  year’s  Convention  issue 
is  not  offered  as  a  verbatum  report  of  every  word 
spoken  in  all  the  meetings  of  the  three  leading  Asso¬ 
ciations  composing  this  Convention.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  delete  all  the  unessentials  and  to  stick 
strictly  to  the  meat  of  the  matter.  This  is  in  line  with 
prevailing  economy,  and  our  readers  will  understand 
its  necessity  when  they  look  at  the  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  that  is  obliged  to  carry  this  cost. 

If  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  could  have  assembled  and  pegged 
every  influence  that  affects  the  selling  of  canned  foods, 
so  that  any  canner  might  use  the  plan  to  produce 
absolute  and  certain  results,  he  surely  would  have  done 
so.  No  man  ever  worked  harder  or  at  any  Convention. 
He  appeared  before  almost  every  Sectional  meeting 
to  explain  his  studies  into  “What  Determines  Canned 
Foods  Prices.”  He  had  devoted  a  whole  year  of  study 
and  intensive  research,  and  he  fitted  his  findings  to 
each  product  under  consideration,  after  having  pre¬ 
pared  mimiographed  copies  of  the  detailed  work  and 
distributed  them  generously.  In  each  Sectional  meet¬ 
ing  he  tried  to  further  elucidate  the  plan,  explaining 
the  graphs  he  had  prepared. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition  we  are  publishing  the 
copy  of  his  findings,  and  the  reader  interested  in  com, 
for  instance,  or  tomatoes,  etc.,  should  refer  to  this 
as  he  reads  the  proceedings  of  the  particular  section. 
This  will  explain  the  instructions  “to  see  his  article 
elsewhere.” 

Very  properly  and  naturally  the  Association  voted 
him  a  sincere  vote  of  thanks  for  his  splendid  work, 
for  it  represents  the  longest  and  most  sincere  effort 
ever  made  to  help  the  canners,  an  effort  to  replace 
guess  work  with  detailed  knowledge,  to  bring  light  in 
place  of  uncertainty. 

MEETING  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

HE  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was 
held  on  Monday  morning  preceding  the  opening 
session  of  the  Convention.  At  this  meeting  the 
Board  of  Directors  approved  the  budget  recommended 
by  the  Finance  and  Executive  Committees  providing 
for  exnenditures  somewhat  below  those  in  1932.  The 
budget  authorized  for  1932  contemplated  expenditures 


CHICAGO,  JANUARY  23-27,  1933 


of  about  $207,000,  which  was  a  considerable  reduction 
from  1931,  but  by  economies  the  actual  expenditures 
during  1932  were  held  to  about  $191,000.  The  budget 
for  1933  will  enable  the  Association  to  carry  on  its 
regular  activities  as  in  the  previous  year. 

The  dues  for  1933  will  be  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
1932,  that  is,  one-fourth  cent  per  case  of  seasonal  prod¬ 
ucts  and  one-eighth  cent  per  case  of  non-seasonal 
products. 

The  Board  formally  approved  the  organization  of 
the  Shrimp  Section,  which  was  effected  last  summer 
with  the  approval  of  President  Hutchinson. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  was  called  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities  Act  which  would  exempt  canners  from  the 
requirement  to  take  out  an  annual  license  at  a  cost  of 
$10,  and  it  was  suggested  that  all  members  of  the 
Board  take  the  matter  up  with  their  Congressmen 
in  an  effort  to  have  the  bill  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  hope  for  action  at  the  present  session  rests 
on  the  House  Committee’s  making  a  favorable  report 
and  getting  the  bill  on  the  House  Calendar. 

Various  amendments  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  were  approved  by  the  Board.  Among  these  was 
one  amending  paragraph  IV  (1)  of  the  by-laws  so  as 
to  require  that  canned  meats  and  meat  products  pro¬ 
duced  by  members  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  well  as  with  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  Another  amendment,  resulting  from 
discussion  of  the  eligibility  of  canners  of  animal  foods 
for  membership  in  the  Association,  limits  membership 
to  those  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  foods  packed 
primarily  for  human  consumption. 

Other  amendments  included  (1)  elimination  of  the 
provision  for  active  associate  memberships;  (2)  pro¬ 
vision  that  no  member  who  has  been  suspended  shall 
be  considered  a  member  in  good  standing  until  the 
termination  of  such  period  of  suspension,  and  that  no 
member  whose  dues  are  in  arrears  after  90  days  from 
the  date  when  any  statement  of  account  is  mailed  by 
the  Association  shall  be  considered  as  being  a  member 
in  good  standing  until  such  dues  have  been  paid  in 
full:  (3)  provision  that  special  meetings  of  the  Board 
shall  be  called  by  the  president  upon  the  written  re- 
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quest  of  one-third  of  the  members;  (4)  specific  au¬ 
thorization  to  the  Board  to  fill  vacancies  in  offices 
occurring  between  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  to  appoint  special  committees;  (5)  provision 
that  only  members  in  good  standing  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  voting,  making  motions  and  offering  reso¬ 
lutions  at  meetings  of  sections. 

The  by-laws  as  revised  will  be  reprinted  at  an  early 
date  and  copies  sent  to  the  membership. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 
JANUARY  23,  1933 

The  Opening  Session  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Stevens,  Chicago,  Illinois,  convened  at  two  forty-five  o’clock, 
Mr.  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  President  of  the  Association,  pre¬ 
siding. 

PRESIDENT  MARC  C.  HUTCHINSON:  Our  first  order  of 
business  calls  for  the  announcement  of  committees,  but  since 
the  correction  of  our  By-Laws  this  morning  it  is  unnecessary 
to  announce  any  committee  with  the  exception  of  the  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee,  which  was  named  in  advance  in  order  that  they 
might  be  ready  with  their  report  at  this  general  session.  I  will 
now  call  for  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Cosgrove,  Chairman. 


Officers  and  Directors  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  — 1933 

President — Marc  C.  Htuchinson,  Fennville,  Mich. 

1st  Vice-President — Mark  Ewald,  Olympia,  Wash. 

2nd  Vice-President — Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Directors  Elected  at  Convention 

Frank  Van  Camp,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ralph  Brown,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

G.  C.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Bert  Powers,  Gaston,  Ind. 

F.  E.  Brewer,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Morrill  Allen,  Portland,  Maine 
Bruce  H.  M.  White,  Brunswick,  Maine 
R.  W.  Woodward,  Easton,  Md. 

James  M.  Shriver,  Westminster,  Md. 


Cassius  L.  Kirk,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Wm.  H.  Ritter,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lucius  E.  Hires,  Salem,  N.  J. 

J.  V.  Mclnnes,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

John  Hinton,  Reedville,  Va. 

J.  C.  Richendrfer,  Everson,  Wash. 

C.  O.  Davidson,  Horicon,  Wis. 

King  Weeman,  Clintonville,  Wis. 

(To  fill  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Greb,  deceased) 

Directors  Holding  Over 

E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

F.  B.  Childs,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sid  E.  Clift,  Ames,  Iowa 

Wm.  F.  Dietrich,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

Alfred  W.  Eames,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Harvey  P.  Hall,  Smyrna,  Del. 

S.  C.  Hemingway,  Syracuse,  N.  Y  . 

H.  C.  Herrington,  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

J.  C.  Holt,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

Edward  H.  Jacob,  Jr.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

S.  D.  Jastremski,  Houma,  La. 

R.  F.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio 
C.  N.  Lovegren,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Ore. 

Karl  K.  Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo. 

Howard  C.  Morgan,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Robert  Mullree,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Howard  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio 
Albanus  Phillips,  Sr.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Hershel  E.  Rathfon,  Redkey,  Ind. 

Walter  A.  Reed,  Lake  Odessa,  Mich. 

Evan  Reicheldorfer,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 
Henry  G.  Seaborn,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Joseph  Shapiro,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

John  S.  Souder,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

Seth  H.  Soule,  Portland,  Me. 

John  W.  Speyer,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Morton  Steinhart,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

John  B.  Stokely,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Richard  Stringham,  Woods  Cross,  Utah 
Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Carl  B.  Urann,  South  Hanson,  Mass. 

Milroy  Warren,  Lubec,  Me. 

Joseph  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Charles  F.  Williams,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Rowland  Williams,  Glasgow,  Mo. 

Clifford  L.  Wright,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah 

Section  Officers  of  the  National  Canners  Association 

1933 

APPLE  PRODUCTS 

Chairman — J.  C.  Richendrfer,  C.  S.  Kale  Canning  Company, 
Everson,  Wash. 

Secretary — E.  A.  Meyer,  C.  H.  Musselman  Company,  Bigler- 
ville.  Pa. 

BAKED  BEANS 

Chairman — Edgar  Ashby,  Ladoga  Canning  Company,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Secretary — Dan  Gerber,  Fremont  Canning  Company,  Fremont, 
Mich. 

CORN 

Chairman — Hugh  Funderberg,  Keene  Belvidere  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Belvidere,  Ill. 

Secretary — James  Stoops,  Stoops  Packing  Company,  Van 
Wert,  Ohio. 

FRUIT 

Chairman — Karl  S.  Reynolds,  Reynolds  Preserving  Company, 
Sturgeon,  Bay,  Wis. 

Secretary — F.  L.  Monnet,  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Company, 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

KRAUT 

Chairman — Lon  P.  Flanigan,  Seneca  Kraut  and  Pickling  Com¬ 
pany,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Secretary— John  M.  Stroup,  Empire  State  Pickling  Company, 
Phelps,  N.  Y. 

MEAT 

Chairman — W.  J.  Foell,  Foell  Packing  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Secretary — C.  R.  Moulton,  Institute  of  American  Meat  Pack¬ 
ers,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Chairman — G.  S.  Haxton,  Haxton  Canning  Company,  Inc., 
Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

Secretary — C.  O.  Davidson,  Columbus  Foods  Corporation, 
Columbus,  Wis. 

SHRIMP 

Chairman — Charles  F.  Greiner,  Southern  Shell  Fish  Company, 
Harvey,  La.  , 

Secretary — S.  D.  Jastremski,  Pelican  Lake  Fish  and  Oyster 
Company,  Houma,  La. 

TOMATO  AND  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

Chairman — J.  F.  Barker,  Utah  Canning  Company,  Ogden, 
Utah. 

Secretarv — H.  E.  Rathfon,  Caar  Canning  Company,  Redkey, 
Ind. 

WAX  AND  GREEN  BEAN 

Chairman — T.  C.  Willson,  Fremont  Canning  Company,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Mich. 

Secretary — (To  be  named.) 


Standing  Committees,  National  Canners  Association, 

1933 

ADJUSTMENT  COMMITTEE 
New  England  States 

John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Me.,  Chairman. 

Henry  B.  Bird.  Rockland,  Me. 

C.  L.  Keene,  West  Poland,  Me. 

Maryland,  Neiv  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Virginia 
W.  Earle  Withgott,  Easton,  Md.,  Chairman. 

Hervey  P.  Hall,  Smyrna,  Del. 

F.  Hail  Wrightson,  Easton,  Md. 

Illinois,  lotva,  Nebraska  and  Ozark  Territory 
Robert  Dickinson,  Eureka,  Ill.,  Chairman. 

C.  O.  Dawson,  Blair,  Nebr. 

J.  A.  Killian,  Marshfield,  Mo. 

New  York 

Howard  Lum,  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 

Roy  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Laurence  Meulendyke,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
W.  W.  Wilder,  Clyde,  Ohio,  Chairman. 

J.  J.  Rogers,  Pendleton,  Ind. 

James  Stoops,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota 
C.  A.  Yunker,  Markesan,  Wis.,  Chairman. 

F.  W.  Douthitt,  Ortonville,  Minn. 

J.  J.  Wittenberg,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Utah,  Montana,  Colorado  and  Idaho 

K.  K.  Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo.,  Chairman. 

Richard  Stringham,  Woods  Cross,  Utah. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 

James  P.  Baxter,  Jr.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Ralph  Brown,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Mark  Ewald,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  Hamilton,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Roy  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich. 

Ralph  Kemp,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  G.  McDougall,  Chicago,  Ill. 

B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Jos.  N.  Shriver,  Westminster,  Md. 

E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C.  A.  Yunker,  Markesan,  Wis. 

C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


ADVISORY  BOARD 

Henry  Burden,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

Charles  S.  Crary,  Streator,  Ill. 

Richard  Dickinson,  Eureka,  Ill. 

Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Francis  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass. 

C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

James  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  . 

W.  R.  Roach,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

L.  A.  Sears,  Warrensburg,  Ill. 

E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COMMERCIAL  RESEARCH 

Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Chairman. 
Dan  F.  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich. 

W.  A.  Gellerson,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

CONFERENCE  WITH  DISTRIBUTORS 

Frank  Gerber,  Chairman,  Fremont,  Mich. 

R.  M.  Barthold,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

Ralph  Kemp,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Ore. 

Harry  McCartney,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  A.  Sears,  Warrensburg,  Ill. 

W.  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  A.  Wilder,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

W.  Earle  Withgott,  Easton,  Md. 

CONTACT-PROTECTIVE  PLAN 

Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich. 

F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass. 

M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich. 

EXECUTIVE 

E.  G.  McDougall,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Chairman. 

James  P.  Baxter,  Jr.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Ralph  Brown,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Jos.  N.  Shriver,  Westminster,  Md. 

E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

FINANCE 

Francis  A.  Harding,  Chairman,  Watertown,  Mass. 
H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Mark  Ewald,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Arthur  Hamilton,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

R.  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich. 

C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ralph  Kemp,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C.  A.  Yunker,  Markesan,  Wis. 

RESOLUTIONS 

E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Chairman. 

John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Richard  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Eureka,  Ill. 

Dan  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich. 

J.  O.  Holt,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Howard  Lum,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Preston  McKinney,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charles  S.  Morrill,  Portland,  Me. 

L.  H.  Risser,  Milford,  Ill. 

W.  Earle  Withgott,  Easton,  Md. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 
E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 

H.  A.  Baker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Me. 
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F.  C.  Blanck,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

J.  D.  Dole,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md. 

Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Karl  F.  Kellerman,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Wm.  McEwing,  South  Haven,  Mich. 

James  McGowan,  Jr.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Fred  L.  Monnet,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

B.  C.  Olney,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  Polk,  Jr.,  Haines  City,  Fla. 

L.  M.  Tolman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SEEDMEN’S  CONFERENCE 

L.  Meulendyke,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 

John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Henry  P.  Taylor,  Walkerton,  Va. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  CONTAINERS 

F.  A.  Wilder,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  Chairman. 

H.  A.  Baker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Ralph  Kemp,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Sid  J.  Steele,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  OPENERS 

C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Chairman. 

A.  P.  Williams,  representing  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association. 

August  Janszen,  representing  American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association. 

H.  A.  Baker,  representing  American  Can  Company. 

T.  G.  Searle,  representing  Continental  Can  Company. 

Wilbur  R.  Orr,  representing  National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

F.  H.  Massman,  representing  National  Chain  Store  Associa¬ 
tion, 

Eugene  S.  Berthiaume,  representing  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers. 

MR.  COSGROVE  (Continuing) ;  I  beg  leave  to  move  its 
adoption. 

MR.  F.  GERBER:  I  desire  to  second  the  nominations,  and  in 
seconding  I  think  it  may  be  desirable  to  repeat  briefly  a  state¬ 
ment  which  I  made  to  the  Nominating  Committee  this  morning 
in  behalf  of  the  Administrative  Council. 

You  will  have  noted  that  in  the  nominations  President  Hut¬ 
chinson  is  nominated  to  succeed  himself,  also  Vice-President 
Ewald.  This  is  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  that  that  has  been  done.  The  first  time  it  was  during  the 
war,  and  that  was  in  a  period  of  emergency.  This  is  regarded 
by  the  Administrative  Council  as  another  period  of  emergency 
when  economy  of  time  is  desirable.  (In  the  interest  of  his¬ 
torical  accuracy,  Charles  S.  Crary  was  President  in  1909  and 
1910,  Henry  Burden,  our  war-President,  in  1918  and  1919. — 
Editor.) 

It  is  realized  that,  located  as  Mr.  Ewald  is,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  it  would  involve  a  very  considerable  expenditure  of  his 
time  in  traveling  back  and  forth  to  Washington.  At  the  same 
time,  from  the  Association  point  of  view  it  would  involve  a 
large  expense.  In  view  of  those  considerations  and  in  view 
also  of  some  of  the  matters  that  are  under  consideration  by  the 
Association,  making  it  desirable  that  there  be  ready  and  quick 
communication  between  the  officers,  it  was  felt  desirable  to 
recommend  to  the  Nominating  Committee  this  procedure. 

This,  of  course,  imposes  a  burden  on  President  Hutchinson, 
but  that  is  a  penalty  of  leadership.  He  has  served  us  very 
well,  very  faithfully.  While  he  has  not  consented  to  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  he  has  not  refused,  and  I  am  gure  that  he  is  going 
to  accept  the  situation  gracefully. 

I  am  going  to  call  for  the  vote  on  his  nomination.  Are  there 
any  other  nominations?  (None.)  If  not,  all  in  favor  of  the 
nominations  as  read  will  please  say  “Aye.”  Contrary,  “No.” 
The  nominees  are  declared  elected,  Mr.  Secretary. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  I  do  not  know  just  what 
kind  of  remark  the  situation  calls  for  other  than  that  the  office 
will  be  accepted  and  we  will  hope  to  do  as  well  as  possible 
with  it.  (Applause.) 

The  success  of  the  Conventions  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  contributed  to  in  a  very  substantial  way  by 


the  splendid  cooperation  and  the  friendly  feeling  which  has 
existed  between  the  Canners  Association  and  the  associations 
of  the  allied  industries,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this 
time  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Fred  K.  Taylor,  President  of  the 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association.  (Applause.) 

MR.  F.  K.  TAYLOR:  My  offering  to  say  a  word  probably 
is  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  as  it  is  to  me, 
because  we  rather  had  a  conspiracy  this  year,  among  the  three 
Presidents  of  the  allied  associations,  that  we  would  not  make 
any  addresses  before  our  immediate  bodies  of  members.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  be  introduced  without  shaking  hands. 
I  can’t  very  well  do  that,  but  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Hutchinson 
will  not  object  to  my  extending  to  you  cordial  greetings  from 
your  associates  and  my  members  in  the  canning  machinery 
industry,  which  I  now  do. 

Annual  Address 

By  PRESIDENT  MARC  C.  HUTCHINSON 
Fennville,  Michigan 


The  times  call  for  candor,  for  straight  thinking  and  perhaps 
for  some  plain  speaking.  Today  our  industry  faces  many  and 
difficult  problems.  Some  of  these  are  old,  some  new;  some 
are  of  the  industry’s  own  making,  others  have  been  thrust  uiwn 
it.  But,  whatever  they  may  be,  their  solution  in  my  opinion 
must  come  primarily  from  within  the  industry.  It  is  our  priv¬ 
ilege,  more  than  that,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  the  initiative.  Even 
if  we  desired  it,  I  believe  it  would  be  utterly  futile  to  go  outside 
the  industry  for  a  supposedly  all-wise  dictator,  or  to  attempt  to 
set  up  machinery  designed  automatically  to  save  the  industry 
from  itself.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  it  the  industry’s  duty 
to  use  toward  the  solution  of  its  problems  every  aid  it  can 
wisely  and  legitimately  bring  to  its  service. 

Many  elements  enter  into  the  situation  in  which  canners  now 
find  themselves.  Some  of  these  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  and 
from  the  industry’s  standpoint.  What  I  shall  say  may  apply  to 
some  canners  and  not  to  others.  But  we  have  always  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  situation  of  an  industry  is  nothing  more,  and  surely 
nothing  less,  than  the  sum  total  of  the  situation  of  its  individual 
members. 

As  an  industry  we  have  for  some  years  had  a  production 
capacity  in  excess  of  market  requirements.  Overproduction  has 
occurred,  now  in  one  branch  of  the  industry,  now  in  another. 
But  it  took  a  general  business  depression,  with  its  loss  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  its  lowered  purchasing  power,  to  bring  the  indus¬ 
try  to  a  full  realization  of  the  adjustment  problem  confronting 
it,  and  to  a  real  appreciation  of  the  factors  beside  excess  plant 
capacity  that  have  contributed  to  the  current  overproduction. 

As  an  industry  we  have  lacked  sufficient  working  capital  to 
finance  adequately  and  safely  the  output  we  have  maintained. 
We  have  known  this  to  be  a  fact,  we  have  been  told  about  it 
repeatedly,  but  it  took  the  pinch  of  business  depression  to  prove 
that  stretching  the  dollar  may  spell  disaster. 

As  an  industry  we  have  had  inadequate  information  on  which 
to  plan  and  adjust  our  operations,  or  we  have  disregarded  or 
been  indifferent  to  the  information  we  have  had.  Again,  may  I 
point  out,  it  was  the  business  depression  that  set  us  to  thinking 
seriously  and  led  us  at  last  year’s  convention  to  go  about  get¬ 
ting  the  information  we  needed  and  will  continue  to  need. 

As  an  industry  we  have  failed  to  realize  that  our  initiative 
and  success  as  individuals  are  not  necessarily  sacrificed  when 
we  so  conduct  our  business  as  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  There  is  no  common  denominator  of  busi¬ 
ness  ability  in  the  canning  industry.  Superior  management, 
superior  salesmanship,  will  always  win  the  larger  reward  they 
deserve.  But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  for  the  indi^dual  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  facts,  to  jeopardize  both  his  oAvn  and  his  indus¬ 
try’s  welfare  by  a  make-or-break  policy. 

FUNDAMENTAL  FACTS  IN  SITUATION 

I  have  mentioned  these  four  things — excess  capacity,  under¬ 
financing,  uninformed  planning,  and  lack  of  industry  viewpoint 
— not  to  parade  our  shortcomings  but  because  I  believe  they  are 
fundamental  facts  in  the  situation.  The  primary  need  is  adjust¬ 
ment  of  our  output  to  consumption — an  adjustment  based  upon 
principles  that  will  be  just  as  applicable  ten  years  from  now  as 
during  the  coming  year.  Any  other  measures  we  may  take  will 
be  merely  a  stop-gap,  a  postponement  of  our  problem  and  a 
multiplication  of  our  troubles. 
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The  recurrent  overproduction  from  which  we  have  suffered  has 
been  due  in  part  to  an  attempt  to  utilize  existing  capacity,  which 
we  know  is  too  large;  in  part  to  too  much  and  too  easy  credit, 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  working  capital  we  ought  to 
have;  and  in  part  to  our  not  having,  or  of  our  ignoring,  the  facts 
as  to  market  requirements. 

As  to  excess  capacity  the  canners  of  today  may  use  or  not 
use  it,  as  they  choose.  But  what  of  plants  that  go  on  the 
market  through  failure  of  canning  companies  or  through  sales 
by  canners  who  wish  to  realize  at  least  something  on  their 
excess  plant  and  equipment?  And  what  of  the  promotion  of 
new  companies  to  take  over  and  operate  these  plants  or  to 
build  still  others? 

This  brings  me  directly  to  a  phase  of  the  situation  that  will 
have  an  important  bearing  on  whatever  the  industry  may  do  of 
itself  to  bring  about  a  sane  readjustment. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  injected  into  the 
industry  the  financial  power  of  the  United  States  Government 
with  its  unlimited  resources,  in  a  discrimination  between  can¬ 
ners,  aiding  some  canners  by  loans  in  unfair  competition  to 
others  who  w’ere  not  so  aided.  This  has  developed,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  a  point  where  not  only  is  the  government  in  the 
position  of  the  banker  for  some  canners  but  in  order  to  protect 


its  loans,  the  government  finds  itself  in  the  canning  business, 
selling  goods  and  manufacturing  goods  in  competition  with 
^privately  owned  and  operated  canneries.  From  the  development 
to  date  we  foresee  the  dangerous  possibilities  of  the  future. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  by  successive  acts  of  Congress,  the 
United  States  Government,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  be  helpful, 
has  pumped  credit  into  agriculture  with  the  hope  that  agricul¬ 
ture  could  be  placed  on  an  industrial  basis.  The  plan  has  failed 
completely.  Canned  foods  are  construed  as  an  agricultural 
commodity  and  through  legislation  recently  enacted,  the  canning 
industry  is  now  threatened  with  the  same  excess  of  credit  that 
is  gradually  smothering  agriculture. 

Let  us  review  briefly  the  different  channels  through  which 
government  financing  is  available  for  the  purpose  of  merchan¬ 
dising  food  products  and  for  the  construction  and  acquisition 
by  purchase  or  lease  of  marketing  facilities  for  process  food 
products.  The  word  “processing”  has  been  construed  by  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  to  mean  “canning,”  and  so  through  these 
various  channels  money  is  available  with  which  to  produce  and 
merchandise  canned  foods. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCING  AGENCIES 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau  administers  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  of  1917  and  that  portion  of  the  Agricultural  Credits 
Act  of  March  4,  1932,  providing  for  the  establishment  ftnd 


operation  of  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Loan  Bureau  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.  The  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  were 
created  for  the  purpose  of  providing  agricultural  credit  for 
periods  that  are  intermediate  between  the  usual  maturities  of 
short-time  commercial  bank  loans  and  long-time  farm  mortgage 
loans.  They  are  authorized  to  make  loans  to  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  organizations,  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  on  shipping 
documents  covering  staple  agricultural  products.  They  are  also 
authorized  to  discount  agricultural  paper  under  the  limitations 
prescribed  in  the  act  for  banks,  agricultural  credit  corporations, 
livestock  loan  companies,  and  other  financing  institutions  with 
their  endorsement,  or  to  make  loans  or  advances  to  such  insti¬ 
tutions  secured  by  such  agricultural  paper. 

While  the  function  of  the  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  is  to 
provide  agricultural  credit  only,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau 
has  held  that  so  long  as  title  to  canned  foods  has  not  passed 
from  the  grower  or  growers’  association  to  a  mercantile  insti¬ 
tution,  the  product  is  still  an  agricultural  commodity  and  eligible 
collateral  for  a  loan.  The  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank 
also  makes  loans  to  agricultural  credit  corporations  which  may 
be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  any  state  the  incorporator 
shall  deem  desirable.  The  amount  of  paper  which  a  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank  may  discount  for  a  corporation  of 
this  kind  varies  from  three  to  eight  times  the  paid-in  and  unim¬ 
paired  capital  of  the  borrowing  institution.  To  assist  in  form¬ 
ing  or  increasing  the  capital  stock  of  local  agricultural  credit 
corporations  or  like  organizations  qualified  to  do  business  with 
the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  Congress  by  act  of  March 
3,  1932,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  loans 
to  individuals  for  purchase  of  stock  in  such  corporations  and 
provided  a  revolving  fund  of  ten  million  dollars  from  which 
such  loans  may  be  made.  Under  this  plan  the  government  not 
only  loans  to  agricultural  credit  corporations  from  three  to  eight 
times  the  amount  of  their  paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital  but 
loans  individuals  the  money  with  which  to  purchase  the  stock  of 
the  credit  corporations. 


FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  was  authorized  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  June  15,  1929.  It  received  an  appropriation 
of  five  hundred  million  dollars,  which  was  to  be  used  in  the  price 
stabilization  field  and  in  the  promotion  of  co-operative  market¬ 
ing.  Its  operations  in  the  price  stabilization  field  and  promotion 
of  co-operative  marketing  are  too  well  known  to  need  discussion 
or  review.  In  a  comparatively  small  way  it  has  advanced  funds 
to  co-operative  marketing  associations  for  the  purchase  of  can¬ 
ning  plants  and  at  present  is  actively  operating  those  plants 
and  supervising  their  sales.  According  to  the  trade  papers,  and 
I  quote  from  THE  CANNER  of  November  19,  “The  Farm  Board 
has  established  in  Chicago  and  is  financing  temporarily  a  central 
sales  agency  to  sell  the  packs  of  three  of  the  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations  which  it  is  sponsoring  and  the  Farm  Board  representa¬ 
tive  is  acting  as  supervisor  of  operations.”  Considering  that 
statement,  there  surely  can  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  actively  in  the  canning  business  in 
competition  with  private  enterprise. 

The  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  1932  empow¬ 
ered  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in  unusual  circumstances  to 
discount  paper  directly  for  individuals,  partnerships,  and  corpo¬ 
rations.  The  paper  so  discounted  must  conform  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  eligibility  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  These  require- 
mnts  of  eligibility  are  so  high  that  it  is  doubtful  if  many  loans 
will  be  made  to  the  canning  industry  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  but  it  has  been  done  in  one  instance. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act  authorizes  loans 
for  carrying  and  marketing  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  empowered  to  make  loans 
to  bonafide  institutions  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  state  or 
of  the  United  States  and  having  resources  adequate  for  their 
undertakings,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  finance  the 
carrying  and  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
livestock  in  the  United  States.  This  means  that  independent 
canners  may  organize  credit  corporations  and  through  those 
credit  corporations  receive  loans  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  and  marketing 
the  current  year’s  pack.  While  it  is  not  intended  that  the  funds 
loaned  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  stimulate  production,  that  is  almost  sure  to  follow  in 
the  case  of  loans  to  canners. 
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SEEDS  FOR  CANNERS 


If  you  need  Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Tomato,  Beet,  Cucumber, 
Cabbage,  or  any  other  variety  of  seed  for  Spring  planting,  be¬ 
fore  placing  your  order  elsewhere,  write  us  and  give  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  quoting. 


This  past  Summer  for  the  third  year,  we  have  had  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  authorities  go  over  and  certify 
four  varieties  of  our  Tomatoes  -  Marglobe,  Greater  Baltimore, 
y  Bonny  Best  and  Break  O’ Day.  There  are  no  better  strains  of 

^  Tomatoes  in  existance  than  these.  Other  varieties  of  Tomatoes 

COUmiAL  BOY  COPvmOHm  I  11  1  1.1. 

while  uncertmed,  are  grown  here,  and  have  been  selected  by 
our  own  men,  men  who  have  been  doing  this  work  for  the  past  thirty  five  years  or  more. 
Every  ounce  of  Tomato  we  sell  the  canner  is  grown  here,  at  Bristol,  Pa. 

193  3  Crop 

Before  placing  your  1933  crop  order  for  seeds,  won’t  you 
write  us  and  let  us  quote  you  on  those  also? 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  gt'K' 

Founded  1784 


La  Porte  Flexible  Steel  Sanitary  Conveyor 

{formerly  Hercules) 


Section  of  One  Inch  Mesh  Belt  (Full  Size) 


The  one-hundred  percent  sanitary  belt 
used  on  sorting  tables,  scalders,  washers, 
exhausters,  elevators,  etc.  The  belt  all 
canners  endorse  because  it  is  strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  labor-saving,  and  can  be 
bought  at  a  cost  so  small  compEured  to 
other  belts. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel,  in 
one  inch  and  half  inch  mesh.  Widths 
ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet. 

Note  the  strong  edge  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor.  Do  not  buy  a  belt  with  a 
weak  edge. 

Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by 


La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 
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Now,  overproduction,  disgustingly  low  markets,  and  grievous 
losses  in  the  canning  industry  are  not  due  entirely  to  govern¬ 
ment  financing  of  co-operatives  nor  to  threatened  government 
financing  of  independent  canners.  They  are  due,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  rather  reckless,  unsound  methods  of  financing  and 
to  too  easy  credit.  It  is  conceded  that  the  canning  industry 
has  always  been  under-financed  to  the  extent  that  it  has  never 
had  in  it  sufficient  canner-owned  capital.  One  reason  for  it  is 
that  there  has  been  little  incentive  for  the  average  canner  to 
build  up  his  working  capital.  It  is  too  easy  to  obtain  the  neces¬ 
sary  credit  to  manufacture  and  carry  canned  foods  up  to  the 
close  of  the  packing  season.  The  old  smash  ’em  up — pack  your 
head  off — sell  what  you  can  at  a  profit  and  dump  the  balance- 
days  are  over.  The  distributors  know  it.  We  canners  know  it, 
and  most  of  the  banks  and  finance  corporations  who  are  loaning 
money  on  warehouse  receipts  are  in  the  process  of  learning. 

WAREHOUSE  LOANS 

The  warehousing  act  under  which  a  canner  obtains  warehouse 
receipts  on  his  merchandise  as  it  is  packed,  and  uses  them  as 
collateral  for  loans,  usually  on  a  per  case  basis  higher  than  the 
canner’s  actual  factory  cost,  has  contributed  much  to  the  ills  of 
the  canning  industry.  That  plan  of  financing  was  constructive 
when  it  was  conceived,  but  the  sponsors  of  it  did  not  foresee 
the  greed  which  was  to  enter  into  the  nvorking  of  it  both  on  the 
part  of  those  making  the  loans  and  those  receiving  them.  If 
ever  an  industry  needed  a  housecleaning  on  a  reckless  method 
of  financing  which  is  detrimental  to  everybody  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  the  consumer,  the  canning  industry  needs  it  on  the 
intemperate  use  of  this  plan  which  stretches  one  dollar  until  it 
does  the  work  of  five  or  six.  It  results  in  surpluses  and  carry¬ 
overs  and  is  directly  responsible  for  hand-to-mouth  buying  which 
every  business  day  in  the  year  places  the  conservative,  well- 
financed  canner  on  the  same  basis  with  the  weakest  holder  of 
canned  foods.  Because  of  it,  we  have  the  unusual  exhibition  of 
an  underfinanced  industry,  which  could  not  possibly  overproduce 
under  sound,  conservative  financing  practice,  imploring  someone 
to  present  a  plan  which  will  save  it  from  the  penalty  of  over¬ 
production.  It  is  the  old  chattel  mortgage  dressed  up  with  a 
new  name  and  as  long  as  it  operates  on  the  present  basis,  the 
canning  industry  will  have  a  problem  to  bring  production  in 
line  with  consumption. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  excess  credit,  unwise  financing, 
and  ill-advised  intervention  by  the  government  in  our  business, 
the  industry  could  not,  even  if  it  wished,  evade  its  responsibility 
to  balance  its  production  with  the  market’s  needs. 

ADJUSTMENT  SURVEY 

Last  year  when  we  met  in  convention,  we  knew  that  financial 
conditions  during  1932  would  in  themselves  tend  to  reduce  the 
pack.  The  industry  went  further,  for  canners  faced  the  facts, 
so  far  as  they  could  be  obtained,  and  conscientiously  sought  to 
adjust  their  output  so  that  stocks  to  be  carried  over  plus  the 
pack  in  1932  would  balance  the  probable  consumption  during 
1933.  The  industry  at  the  same  time  sought  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  What  we  asked  required  the  collection  of 
facts  that  the  industry  itself  could  not  obtain,  and  the  disinter¬ 
ested,  unbiased  analysis  and  interpretation  of  these  facts  for  our 
guidance. 

The  work  done  by  the  Bureau  shows  what  are  the  chief  fac¬ 
tors  that  determine  the  price  of  canned  foods  and  therefore  the 
profitable  operation  of  the  industry.  It  demonstrates  that  the 
necessary  data  are  available  or  can  be  obtained  that  will  accu¬ 
rately  indicate  to  the  industry  the  quantity  of  canned  foods 
which  the  market  will  absorb  at  profitable  prices. 

I  do  not  believe  that  canned  foods  are  in  oversupply  at  the 
present  time  unless  consumers’  purchasing  power  should  decline 
much  further.  Distributors’  stocks  are  probably  lower  than 
they  have  been  for  fifteen  years.  Canners’  stocks  are  lower  than 
they  have  been  for  several  years;  and  the  situation  is  gradually 
working  into  a  position  where  we  may  make  a  start  toward 
living  prices.  Whether  we  return  to  profitable  operations  de¬ 
pends  on  how  we  adjust  production  to  the  needs  of  the  day,  and 
the  industry  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  efforts  during  the 
past  year  to  put  its  house  in  order  for  whatever  the  new  year 
may  develop. 

But  we  should  look  farther,  and  toward  a  program  of  intelli¬ 
gent  industry  planning.  For  the  present  excess  capacity  there 
is  but  one  remedy — not  to  use  it  until  the  market  situation  war¬ 
rants  its  use,  and  I  feel  that  the  industry  is  fully  justified  in 
opposing  by  every  legitimate  means  the  promotion  or  financing 
of  new  companies  to  take  over  and  operate  plants  that  will  only 
contribute  to  further  over-production. 


CONSERVATIVE  FINANCING 
For  inadequate  working  capital,  the  remedy  lies  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  canner,  who  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  found  to  his  sorrow  that  the  smaller  his  equity  in  his 
pack  the  less  he  is  able  to  control  his  sales  and  his  business.  In 
my  opinion,  the  remedy  is  to  pack  what  we  can  finance  with  our 
own  resources  plus  a  reasonable  amount  of  borrowed  money, 
making  sure  that  quantity  does  not  exceed  what  we  know  we 
can  sell  at  a  profit.  The  courage  to  pack  what  we  can  safely 
and  adequately  finance  will  be  followed  by  the  courage  to  ask 
and  receive  a  profit  on  our  merchandise.  Let  us  stop  booking 
goods  for  deferred  delivery  on  a  price-guaranteed  basis  which 
insures  us  a  loss  if  the  market  declines  and  prevents  us  from 
accepting  a  profit  if  the  market  advances.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  buyer  should  regard  our  business  any  mere  highly  than 
we  do  ourselves,  and  such  an  arrangement  only  convinces  him 
of  how  cheaply  we  hold  the  opportunity  for  price  appreciation 
in  our  products.  Let  us  meet  spot  buying  with  spot  selling. 
Let  us  own  the  goods  we  have  in  our  warehouse  without  any 
strings  tied  to  them.  There  is  a  price  advance  coming  some  day 
and  we  should  have  the  profit. 

I  believe  our  industry  is  duty  bound  to  give  banks  and  finance 
corporations  who  are  loaning  money  on  warehouse  receipts  a  few 
whiskerless  truths  regarding  the  factory  costs  of  the  items 
accepted  as  collateral  and  by  so  doing  place  them  in  position 
to  make  their  loans  on  a  constructive  basis.  I  believe  our 
industry  is  fully  justified  in  opposing  in  every  way  the  injection 
of  government  credit  into  the  situation,  thus  making  it  more 
difficult  to  correct  the  condition  that  has  long  made  trouble  for 
the  industry. 

For  the  correction  of  our  present  inadequate  planning  infor¬ 
mation,  a  start  has  been  made  in  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  It  is  the  industry’s 
responsibility  to  work  out  a  practical  way  to  apply  the  Bureau’s 
findings  to  its  production  problem,  and  if  this  can  be  done  the 
Bureau’s  work  will  be  of  genuine  value  in  our  effort  to  balance 
production  with  the  needs  of  the  day. 

The  canning  industry  wants  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  It  wants 
neither  coddling  nor  unwarranted  interference  with  its  business. 
It  wants  aid  when  and  where  that  aid  is  both  wise  and  legiti¬ 
mate.  It  proposes  no  plan  for  its  rehabilitation  that  goes  out¬ 
side  the  law.  It  wants  to  set  its  own  house  in  order.  But  it  can 
do  this  only  when  we,  as  individuals,  are  broad  enough  and  big 
enough  to  look  beyond  the  horizon  of  our  own  business  to  the 
welfare  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  In  emphasizing  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  considering  the  welfare  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  it  is 
not  contemplated  that  there  shall  be  any  slackening  in  individ¬ 
ual  responsibility.  ^  The  wholehearted  acceptance  and  the  faith¬ 
ful  discharge  of  individual  responsibility  is  true  cooperation. 
Individual  responsibility  in  our  business,  our  civic  life,  and  in 
our  homes,  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege.  No  one  ever  gave  up 
the  right  of  individual  responsibility  that  he  did  not  regret  it. 

I  bespeak  your  full  cooperation,  your  earnest  encouragement,  in 
every  step  the  organized  industry  may  take  toward  the  goal  we 
seek. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  Relatively  few  men  win  a 
position  of  leadership  in  a  single  field  of  activity.  Still  fewer 
achieve  leadership  in  more  than  one  field.  Today  we  .  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  an  address  by  one  who  is  not  only  eminent 
in  his  chosen  profession,  the  law,  but  who  has  won  an  outstand¬ 
ing  place  in  the  field  of  commerce  and  who  is  a  nationally 
recognized  authority  in  civic  affairs  and  the  problems  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  is  a  very  real  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Silas  H. 
Strawn,  of  Chicago. 

(Mr.  Strawn  reviewed  at  length  the  entry  of  Government 
into  competition  with  business,  quoting  extensively  from  the 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of 
which  he  is  ex-President,  upon  that  important  subject.  He  is 
an  excellent  speaker  and  held  his  audience  spell-bound.  Un¬ 
fortunately  space  does  not  permit  a  reproduction  of  his  address.) 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  We  are  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr.  Strawn  for  this  splendid  address  and  for  his  courtesy  in 
coming  to  us  today. 

In  this  problem  of  trying  to  adjust  production  to  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  needs  there  are  very  few  men  in  the  industry  who  have 
given  more  constructive  thought  to  the  subject  than  Howard 
Orr,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  call  on  Mr.  Howard  A.  Orr  at  this 
time,  who  will  speak  on 
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What  Determines  Canned  Food  Prices 

By  Howard  A.  Orr 


aT  the  last  convention  of  this  Association,  pursuant  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  your  President 
'  '  appointed  a  Committee  on  Production.  The  purpose  of  the 
appointment  of  this  Committee  was  to  seek  the  cooperation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  study  of  the  problems  affect¬ 
ing  the  industry,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  relationship 
that  production  and  the  various  other  factors  affecting  prices, 
had  upon  the  general  price  structure  of  the  products  of  our 
industry.  It  was  hoped  that  there  might  be  some  plan  evolved 
by  which  the  results  of  this  study  might  be  applied  in  seeking 
at  least  a  partial  solution  of  some  of  our  marketing  problems. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  responded  promptly  to 
the  request  made,  and  Mr.  Olson,  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  wisely 
appointed  Mr.  Carlos  E.  Campbell,  Associate  Economist,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research  of  the  Bureau,  to 
this  task.  Mr.  Campbell  applied  himself  to  this  job  with  great 
zeal  and  went  far  without  the  bounds  of  his  official  obligation. 
At  this  time,  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  I  wish  to  thank 
whole-heartedly  Mr.  Campbell  for  his  unstinting  labors  and  for 
the  valuable  service  he  has  rendered  our  industry  in  this  very 
comprehensive  study,  the  like  of  which,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
never  been  attempted  since  we  have  been  an  industry. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  state  that  all  of  the  findings  which 
are  set  forth  herewith  are  the  product  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  labor. 
In  presenting  these  findings  to  you  I  am  acting  merely  as  his 
mouthpiece.  Some  of  the  attempts  at  application  of  these  results 
to  the  problems  of  our  industry  are  chargeable  to  your  speaker. 

I  emphasize  this  for  the  reason  that  some  of  these  deductions 
and  applications  which  I  will  suggest  will  not  meet  with  gen¬ 
eral  approval;  by  many  they  will  be  termed  radical  and  unsound 
and  at  the  least  calculation  will  incite  some  considerable  dis¬ 
agreement.  I  want  to  make  this  clear  because  Mr.  Campbell  is 
an  economist  with  an  honorable  standing  within  his  profession. 
He  has  a  reputation  to  maintain.  I  am  merely  a  canner,  grop¬ 
ing  around  in  a  fog,  straining  my  eyes  for  a  look  at  the  distant 
shore,  and  with  your  sympathy  for  my  position,  you  may  be 
inclined  a  little  more  towards  charity  if  at  various  times  I  am 
half-cocked. 

Apparently  there  is  within  our  industry  two  schools  of  thought 
just  as  there  are  on  all  economic  questions  today.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  class  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  I  will 
name  as  the  ultra-conservative.  These  gentlemen  hold  the 
opinion  largely  that  the  only  sound  basis  for  considering  these 
problems  is  to  allow  the  natural  processes  of  deflation  to  run 
their  course  unhindered  until  we  reach  the  absolute  under  strata 
of  complete  deflation.  That  any  attempt  to  inject  any  artificial¬ 
ity,  or  any  attempt  to  obstruct  this  evolution  is  to  delay  the  day 
of  eventual  arrival  at  a  firm  basis  from  which  we  can  then  hope 
to  begin  to  build  again  a  sound  structure.  I  think  practically 
all  of  you  can  agree  with  the  soundness  of  this  reasoning,  but 
the  principal  obstruction  to  embracing  this  principle  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  if  we  all  subscribe  to  it,  there  is 
considerable  doubt  if  any  of  us  in  this  room  will  ever  live  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  draw  another  easy  breath. 

Some  hold  that  the  “Law  of  the  Jungle”  should  prevail.  The 
success  attained  in  this  direction  leaves  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  process  in  adjusting  the  industry’s  difficulties. 
There  are  SO  many  canneries  in  this  country.  The  only  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  are  adapted  is  the  preserving  of  food.  They 
are  located  largely  in  rural  communities  and  around  them  re¬ 
volve  sufficient  civic  pride  to  secure  loans  when  many  industries 
situated  similarly  in  larger  centers  would  be  refused.  They  will 
secure  financial  assistance,  and  when  conditions  are  propitious 
they  will  operate,  not  necessarily  under  the  management  of  the 
individuals  who  took  the  count  under  the  “Law  of  the  Jungle” 
regime,  but  what  is  of  grave  concern  to  every  solvent  canner, 
under  a  new  capital  structure  and  ownership  which  acquires  the 
properties  at  ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  with  the  resultant  threat 
that  all  this  carries  to  the  financially  responsible  canner  who  is 
risking  his  assets  in  a  determination  to  see  this  thing  through. 
The  prices  at  which  the  best  entrenched  brands  are  selling  in 
comparison  to  the  unknown  brands  suggests  the  thought  that 
the  differential  an  entrenched  brand  is  receiving  over  the  un¬ 
known  brand  is  insufficient  to  keep  that  brand  entrenched.  The 
published  operating  statements  and  balance  sheets  of  our  most 
able  canners  suggest  the  fact  that  mere  strength  of  position 
does  not  immunize  any  canner  against  losses,  the  continuance 
of  which  will  spell  financial  disaster. 


On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  school  of  thought  which  might 
be  termed  radical.  These  gentlemen  have  the  feeling  that  we 
are  in  a  period  which  justifies  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  new 
code  of  economic  laws  which  might  give  more  promise  of  allevi¬ 
ating  our  situation  earlier  than  through  a  process  of  complete 
deflation  and  thereby  give  us  as  individuals  some  chance  to 
again  enjoy  the  processes  of  living.  Any  attempt  along  these 
lines  is  going  to  conflict,  naturally,  with  the  views  of  ultra 
soundness.  The  question  here  is  not  whether  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  is  going  to  survive  this  period  of  readjustment — the  question 
is  how  painful  is  the  survival  going  to  be,  and  are  the  present 
men  who  compose  the  personnel  of  this  industry  going  to  oper¬ 
ate  it  five  or  ten  years  from  now,  or  are  they  going  to  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  others?  From  the  rate  at  which  surplus  accounts  in 
this  industry  are  being  depleted,  I  hazard  the  guess  that  only  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  corporations  engaged  in  the 
canning  business  will  be  able  to  withstand  much  longer  the 
stress  which  has  been  on  them  for  the  past  three  years. 

Those  of  my  auditors  who  are  not  directly  engaged  in  the 
canning  industry  may  look  upon  this  as  an  over-statement.  You 
may  feel  that  if  your  own  companies  are  going  along  on  a 
fairly  comparable  basis,  that  the  canning  industry  cannot  be  in 
such  bad  shape.  The  canner,  however,  has  problems  of  manage¬ 
ment  which  do  not  apply  to  almost  all  other  industries.  Plans 
for  operations  must  be  projected  continuously  into  the  future. 
As  an  illustration,  early  in  the  year  of  1931  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  contract  for  our  acreage  in  order  to  be  assured  of  a 
source  of  supply  for  our  raw  products.  Although  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  geographical  exceptions  to  this  method,  there  has  been 
developed  no  substitute  for  this  plan  for  the  fact  that  products 
grown  for  canneries  have  a  limited  market.  Unless  the  grower 
is  assured  of  that  market  prior  to  its  planting,  he  will  plant 
something  else.  Therefore,  back  there  in  early  1931  we  con¬ 
tracted  these  raw  products  on  the  basis  of  grain  prices  then 
prevailing  while  we  had  to  liquidate  on  the  basis  of  prices 
prevailing  in  the  fall  of  1931.  (First — emphasize,  red  line  indi¬ 
cates  the  price  received  for  canned  corn,  broken  line — price  paid 
grower;  shows  the  precipitous  decline  in  price  in  the  late  1931 
liquidating  period  as  against  high  price  paid  for  raw  product 
contracted  six  to  ten  months  previously;  also  supports  the  fact 
that  raw  production  for  canning  declines  in  comparison  with 
decline  in  price,  necessitating  previous  contracting  in  order  to 
assure  the  supply  of  raw  product.  Real  lag  and  raw  production 
does  not  exert  itself  until  the  subsequent  year  because  the  price 
offered  the  subsequent  year  is  the  one  in  which  the  lower  price  is 
asserted,  thus  decreasing  the  interest  in  production.  A  con¬ 
tinued  projection  of  the  red  and  black  broken  line  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  for  the  year  1933,  for  the  first  time  there  would  be  a 
balancing  of  the  price  paid  the  grower  in  comparison  with  the 
price  received  for  the  finished  product.  As  a  further  indication 
of  the  complexity  of  our  problem  this  chart  expresses  in  per¬ 
centage,  using  1923  to  1925  figures  as  100  per  cent,  the  move¬ 
ment  in  prices  paid  growers,  price  received  for  finished  product, 
and  the  price  of  tin  plate,  although  the  decline  in  price  paid 
growers,  price  received  for  finished  product  is  quite  comparable, 
you  will  note  an  extreme  spread  when  it  comes  to  the  price  of 
tin  plate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  if  the  dotted  line  indicatinig  tin 
plate  prices  were  projected  from  this  point,  it  would  be  almost 
horizontal. 

We  have  been  going  through  this  process  continuously  for 
the  past  three  years  and  there  was  very  little  that  we  could  do 
to  help  ourselves.  You  will  understand  that  the  results  were 
entirely  comparable  for  peas,  tomatoes,  and  in  fact  all  other 
products  where  it  is  necessary  to  contract  for  the  raw  supplies 
in  advance  of  their  production.  Furthermore,  if  the  average 
distributor  had  to  take  into  his  warehouses  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  months  his  total  year’s  requirements  and  pay  for  them 
within  that  period,  he  would  understand  the  problems  against 
which  the  canner  is  pitted.  These  are  the  facts  with  which  you 
gentlemen  are  all  familiar,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  boresome, 
I  am  calling  attention  to  some  of  these  things  to  preclude  the 
claim  that  we  are  crying  “wolf.”  I  have  often  compared  the 
canning  industry  to  an  ostrich.  You  are  familiar  with  the  old 
characteristic  of  the  ostrich  whereby  at  times  of  danger  he 
sticks  his  head  in  the  sand  and  feels  he  is  immune  from  harm. 
There  has  been  a  certain  tendency  within  our  industry  to  kid 
ourselves,  to  feel  that  this  experience  through  which  we  are 
now  passing  is  merely  a  hesitation  in  our  forward  march,  that 
soon  distributors’  stocks  will  be  down  to  a  point  where  they 
will  be  compelled  to  replace  and  that  then  markets  will  very 
quickly  and  automatically  adjust  themselves.  The  industry  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  this  basis  has  continued  to  go  ahead  with  production 
without  adequate  consideration  of  consumption  requirements. 
Consequently  we  have  piled  up  surpluses  during  a  time  of  lim¬ 
ited  demand  and  you  know  what  has  followed! 
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Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  the  time  is  here  when  we  must  pull 
that  head  out  of  the  sand  and  look  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face. 

We  must  consider  that  the  variety  of  foods  which  is  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  consumer  is  becoming  more  varied  daily.  Where 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  limited  number  of 
staples  of  diet,  since  that  time  the  number  has  been  added  to 
greatly.  Almost  continuously  there  is  being  brought  into  the 
field  of  grocery  distribution  a  new  product  which  is  successfully 
merchandised.  The  human  stomach  is  only  so  large.  It  will 
only  receive  comfortably  so  much  food  per  capita.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  food  today  is  less  than  it  was  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  for  reasons  which  are  well  known  to  you. 
This  rate  of  decline  is  always  accelerated  during  a  period  of 
depression,  just  as  in  times  of  prosperity  the  increase  in  per 
capita  consumption  is  accelerated  through  wastage,  as  well  as 
through  ability  to  purchase  more  through  an  expanded  purchas¬ 
ing  power.  During  this  period  we  have  seen  the  development 
of  refrigeration,  which  has  had  a  tremendous  influence  in  the 
purchase  of  food  because  of  the  efficiency  of  modern  refrigera¬ 
tion  in  saving  for  consumption  foods  which  formerly  were  lost 
through  spoilage  at  home.  Even  the  people  who  can  well  afford 
it  do  not  eat  as  much  as  was  the  case  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  surely  those  whose  incomes  are  restricted,  and  with  the 
great  number  of  other  claims  which  are  upon  them  for  cash 
expenditures,  must  naturally  appropriate  a  smaller  proportion 
of  their  incomes  for  food.  This  statement  is  made  with  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  under  the  present  high  purchasing 
power  of  a  dollar,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  family  income  is 
going  towards  the  purchase  of  food.  As  our  population  is  ap¬ 
proaching  a  more  static  condition  in  comparison  to  the  rate  of 
increase  which  we  enjoyed  up  until  a  short  time  ago,  it  is 
reasonably  justifiable  to  assume  that  there  is  just  that  much 
less  reason  for  hoping  that  we  can  justify  any  expansion  in 
production  of  canned  food.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  one  of  the  principal  stimuli  of  canned  food  production  since 
the  war  has  been  the  gains  canned  foods  have  registered  at  the 
expense  of  meats  and  carbohydrate  foods.  It  is  hardly  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  a  continuation  of  this  rate  of  encroachment  upon 
these  other  foods.  While  there  is  no  disposition  here  to  place 
any  definite  limits  upon  the  potential  consumption  of  canned 
foods,  the  developments  which  are  now  transpiring  in  the  food 
field  cannot  help  raise  the  question  if  we  are  not  reaching  a 
point  of  saturation  in  canned  food  consumption.  Certainly  the 
deduction  that  present  producing  facilities  are  more  than  ample 
to  provide  for  potential  consumptive  requirements  for  the  next 
five  or  ten  years  would  be  justified. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  look  the  fact  squarely  in 
the  face  that  the  consumption  of  fresh  or  raw  foods  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  This  fact  is  so  well  known  to  you  that 
any  extended  dwelling  on  it  is  not  necessary.  In  an  attempt, 
however,  to  emphasize  this  to  those  who  are  still  in  the  ostrich 
class,  attention  is  called  to  the  following: 

Since  1920-1921  crop  year,  your  rate  of  production  of  all 
fresh  vegetables  has  advanced  from  73.9  during  1920-1921  to 
120.5  in  1932-1933.  Only  in  three  years  during  this  period  has 
the  rate  of  production  on  fresh  vegetables  failed  to  increase. 
This  failure  to  increase  was  due  to  yield  conditions.  It  is 
particularly  significant  to  note  that  the  production  of  canned 
vegetables  for  1932-33  was  40  per  cent  lower  than  the  1926-1927 
period;  while  in  the  case  of  fresh  vegetables  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  24  per  cent  during  the  same  period. 

It  was  out  of  a  realization  of  these  facts,  along  with  many 
others,  that  your  Board  of  Directors  concluded,  and  I  note  that 
there  should  be  more  detail  study  made  concerning  these  prob¬ 
lems.  In  order  that  the  study  might  enjoy  proper  prestige  we 
sought  the  unbiased  and  unprejudiced  assistance  of  the  best 
medium  available,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  As  a  general  state¬ 
ment  the  following  factors  are  stated  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  under  conditions  existing  at  present,  as  influence  on 
the  market  price  of  canned  foods: 

1.  Consumer  purchasing  power. 

2.  Supplies.  This  includes  both  pack  and  carry-over. 

3.  Level  of  prices  of  competing  foods.  In  the  case  of  canned 
vegetables,  it  is  influenced  largely  by  the  competition  situation 
obtaining  on  other  canned  commodities  as  well  as  fresh  or  raw 
foods. 

4.  The  amount  of  home  canning.  This  is  a  factor  which  up 
until  lately  has  been  ignored  largely,  but  if  anyone  questions 
the  seriousness  of  this  development  to  the  stability  of  our  indus¬ 
try,  all  he  has  to  do  is  check  up  on  his  nearest  distributor  and 
determine  from  him  the  amount  of  tin  cans  and  glass  which  he 
sold  during  1930-31-32  compared  with  his  preceding  10-year 
period. 


5.  The  psychology  of  the  general  economic  situation.  Under 
this  comes  the  elements  of  fear,  hysteria  and  improper  infor¬ 
mation  on  which  to  base  sales  policies  and  the  innoculation  of 
the  buyers  with  the  same  virus  which  brings  them  to  a  position 
whereby  they  fail  to  support  a  market  because  of  declining 
commodity  prices  and  insufficient  information  on  which  to  base 
intelligent  buying  policies. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  canners  generally  have 
failed  to  adhere  to  a  sales  policy  that  would  be  productive  of 
returns  commensurate  with  the  basic  situation  existing,  Mr. 
Campbell  has  prepared  a  chart  showing  the  results  of  the  study 
which  was  made  relative  to  the  actual  prices  at  which  canned 
corn  was  sold  over  the  period  1921-22  to  1931-32  inclusive.  These 
figures  were  compiled  from  information  which  was  furnished  by 
representative  com  canners  throughout  the  country.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  figures  showing  the  actual  amount  received,  Mr. 
Campbell  plotted  a  curve  which  represents  the  amount  the 
canner  would  have  received  from  the  sale  of  the  same  quanti¬ 
ties  of  corn  had  he  based  his  sales  policy  upon  the  various  fac¬ 
tors  which  were  available  to  him  in  formulating  an  efficient 
sales  policy.  As  the  figures  represented  by  this  study  were 
secured  from  canners  who  are  generally  recognized  as  able 
salesmen,  it  is  quite  chargeable  that  the  corn  canning  industry 
has  quite  a  distance  to  travel  in  approaching  efficiency  in  its 
sales  policies.  No  doubt  had  all  corn  canners  responded  to  the 
request  for  this  sales  information,  the  preparation  of  this  chart 
would  have  revealed  a  much  marked  degree  of  inefficiency  in 
sales  policy  upon  the  part  of  corn  canners  generally. 

Graphically  the  margin  of  safety  which  was  available  to 
bankers  who  loaned  on  canned  corn  during  this  period  is  indi¬ 
cated  on  this  chart.  The  lower  broken  line  represents  75  per  cent 
of  the  October  1  value  of  canned  corn  for  the  various  years 
studied.  Although  it  has  never  been  bank  custom  to  loan  such 
a  heavy  percentage  against  value,  it  is  significant  that  on  this 
basis  that  at  no  time  during  this  entire  period  did  the  75  per 
cent  October  1  value  come  very  close  to  the  actual  selling  price. 

The  consumption  graph  on  peas  is  illustrative  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  per  capita  consumption  of  canned  foods  started 
to  decline  prior  to  our  entrance  to  the  period  of  economic  dis¬ 
turbance.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  economic  facter  had  little  to  do  with  this  as  we  were  then 
all  traveling  on  high.  This  decline  in  canned  food  consumption 
began  in  the  year  1928  at  which  time  there  was  an  actual  decline 
in  fresh  vegetable  production  of  five  per  cent.  At  this  point  I 
am  going  to  do  some  extravagant  guessing.  About  this  time 
the  distributing  trade  began  to  discontinue  the  purchase  of 
futures.  To  me,  it  is  more  than  coincidental  that  the  abrupt 
rate  of  decline  started  about  this  tipie.  I  do  feel  a  lot  of  the 
canners’  sales  problems  started  then.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  generally  that  the  principal  cause  for  the  distributors’ 
discontinuing  their  support  of  the  future-buying  policy  was 
because  of  certain  abuses  which  sprang  up  under  that  policy, 
and  which  we  must  admit  are  largely  chargeable  to  canners  in 
that  they  did  not  support  their  own  spot  market  to  the  same 
extent  they  supported  their  future  market,  I  have  no  desire  to 
run  any  greater  risk  of  putting  myself  on  the  spot  than  I  already 
have.  Although  we  may  not  agree  on  the  desirability  of  all 
phases  of  the  future  system,  the  fact  does  remain  that  under 
that  system  we  had  a  much  more  orderly  market.  It  was  easier 
for  all  distributing  agencies  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  margin 
of  profit.  All  agencies  accomplished  a  volume  more  in  line  with 
the  potential  possibilities  of  canned  foods.  There  was  a  much 
better  opportunity  to  maintain  a  uniformity  in  trade  outlets  and 
there  was  ample  opportunity  to  place  the  proper  emphasis  on 
the  various  grades  of  canned  foods  as  they  fit  into  regular 
distribution. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  a  great  fund  of  information  which  will  be 
developed  in  detail  as  it  pertains  to  various  products  within  the 
several  commodity  sections.  The  thing  that  concerns  the  Con¬ 
vention  generally  is  what  application  can  be  made  of  this  fact 
finding  in  not  only  improving  the  position  of  our  industry,  but 
improving  the  possibility  of  our  doing  the  job  which  must  be 
done  if  canned  foods  are  to  maintain  their  righ'tful  place  in  the 
sun.  As  previously  hinted,  it  is  my  contention  that  a  great 
many  of  our  present  day  ills  are  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  past  three  years  we  have  been  on  a  constant  spot  basis. 
This  means  that  we  have  been  entirely  on  a  liquidating  basis 
instead  of  a  sales  basis,  and  as  long  as  the  industry  is  on  such 
a  basis  it  cannot  function  efficiently.  It  also  follows  that  if 
there  is  to  be  a  change  in  the  general  sales  policy  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  it  must  be  on  a  basis  other  than  that  which  formerly  applied, 
which  left  the  distributor  without  proper  protection  and  which 
at  the  same  time  was  directly  instrumental  in  building  up  sur¬ 
pluses  which  would  be  liquidated  only  on  a  ruinous  basis.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  facts  which  have  been  developed  by  Mr. 
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Campbell  present  the  basis  for  working  out  a  new  sales  policy 
for  the  canning  industry  in  general,  which  will  not  only  result 
in  a  more  orderly  market,  but  one  which  will  permit  the  earning 
of  a  reasonable  profit  by  the  canner  as  well  as  the  distributor, 
a  plan  that  will  be  conducive  to  a  general  improvement  in  qual¬ 
ity  which  is  so  essential  if  canned  foods  are  to  meet  the  serious 
threat  of  fresh  and  raw  food  competition.  This  plan  has  as  a 
part  of  it,  the  only  practical  method  which  I  have  heard  dis¬ 
cussed  the  past  few  years,  which  will  act  as  an  effective  deter¬ 
rent  to  over-production.  Any  plan,  which,  by  the  operation  of 
it  is  going  to  invite  periods  of  over  production  with  resultant 
destruction  to  confidence,  progress  and  marketing  improvement 
is  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Mr.  Campbell  has  made 
a  very  important  study  regarding  the  adjustment  of  retail  can¬ 
ned  corn  prices,  which  shows  the  effect  of  bringing  into  the 
picture  the  proper  adjustment  of  retail  prices  based  on  canners’ 
selling  prices.  While  this  study  was  confined  entirely  to  the 
results  of  one  independent  chain,  we  have  reasons  to  believe 
that  upon  the  proper  assembling  of  similar  data  from  distribu¬ 
tors  throughout  the  country,  that  such  a  comprehensive  study 
would  show  a  cross  section  comparable  to  the  results  secured 
in  this  one.  Figuring  backwards  from  these  findings  we  believe 
it  is  entirely  possible,  by  taking  into  consideration  the  various 
factors  which  affect  prices,  to  project  or  estimate  with  reason¬ 
able  accuracy  the  market  prices  which  can  be  expected  as  pro¬ 
duction  exceeds  or  falls  under  certain  levels.  Using  this  as  the 
basis,  we  also  believe  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  form  of  contract 
which  will  produce  the  following  desirable  results: 

Bring  into  the  markets  on  the  various  commodities  sufficient 
stability  to  justify  distributors  getting  behind  the  movement  of 
any  commodity  as  soon  as  it  is  available  for  distribution.  To 
bring  practically  all  classes  of  distributors  on  more  of  a  price 
parity  so  that  we  will  not  see  the  wide  fluctuations  in  market 
prices  which  are  now  characteristic  of  the  spot  basis  which 
precludes  the  ability  of  buyers  and  sellers  to  agree  upon  prices 
which  are  fair  and  adequate.  By  the  operation  of  such  a  plan 
to  discourage  a  production  of  excessive  surpluses,  which  are  not 
only  destructive  to  market  confidence  and  values,  but  which  bring 
into  the  industry  such  a  discordant  note  as  to  threaten  the 
orderly  functioning  of  it.  The  following  chart  will  illustrate 
the  fact  that  now  is  a  very  opportune  time  to  undertake  the 
trial  of  such  a  plan.  This  chart  demonstrates  the  fact  that  now, 
more  so  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  12  years,  we  have 
practically  a  complete  adjustment  between  the  wholesale  and 
retail  selling  prices.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
given  this  plan  practical  consideration  in  former  years  when 
there  was  such  a  wide  divergence  between  wholesale  and  retail 
selling  prices. 

There  is  one  thought  behind  this  presentation.  The  plan 
which  I  have  in  mind  is  not  a  perfect  one.  It  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  separately  by  each  commodity  producing  group  in  order 
to  adjust  its  details  to  the  requirements  and  limitation  of  that 
commodity.  If  in  my  opinion  it  were  perfect,  I  would  have  no 
disposition  to  give  it  away.  I  would  be  inclined  to  syndicate  it 
and  sell  it  to  this  industry  for  plenty  of  money.  I  do  believe 
that  it  furnishes  a  basis  of  argument.  I  believe  that  it  has 
elements  of  practicability  and  that  it  is  entitled  to  unprejudiced, 
careful  consideration  with  the  hope  that  out  of  serious  discussion 
augmented  with  the  statistical  information  and  deductions  made 
by  Mr.  Campbell  to  produce  a  plan  which  may  be  entirely  prac¬ 
tical,  not  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  canner,  because  I 
believe  the  food  industry,  which  is  made  up  largely  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  producer  and  distributor  is  so  interdependent  in 
its  relationship  that  one  must  lean  on  the  other  at  all  times. 
You  gentlemen  who  represent  the  distribution  portion  of  this 
great  food  industry  are  interested  in  the  merchandising  of 
canned  foods.  Your  canned  foods  department  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  your  business.  You  should  be  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  future  of  this  indstry.  You  need  an  orderly  market, 
the  development  of  quality  to  the  highest  attainable  point  con¬ 
sistent  with  prices  to  move  that  production  into  consumption. 
You  are  not  direct  beneficiaries  of  low  prices  and  the  very 
operation  of  those  low  prices  means  an  unhealthy  competitive 
situation  and  inability  to  earn  profits,  which  are  commensurate 
with  your  cost  of  distribution.  Although  we  may  be  more 
directly  interested,  your  interest  is  great,  and  the  success  with 
which  any  plan  can  meet  is  going  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
degree  of  cooperation  which  we  receive  from  you  in  righting  the 
defects  which  apparently  are  bothering  you  almost  as  much  as 
ourselves. 

The  real  problem,  of  course,  is  to  develop  a  workable  plan 
whereby  the  facts  determined  can  be  applied  to  our  industry 
problems. 


PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  I  want  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Orr  on  his  splendid  presentation  of  this  subject. 

Is  there  anything  else  to  come  before  this  meeting?  If  not, 
that  concludes  the  program  for  the  afternoon  and  we  stand 
adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
JANUARY  27,  1933 

The  meeting  convened  at  nine-thirty  o’clock.  President  Marc 
C.  Hutchinson,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  The  first  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  reports  of  committees. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  made  its  report  early  in  the  week, 
which  was  accepted. 

Next  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Conference  with 
Distributors,  Mr.  Frank  Gerber,  Chairman. 

MR.  F.  GERBER:  Numerous  matters  were  discussed  by  the 
committee  and  the  only  formal  action  taken  was  the  approval,  in 
principle,  of  the  simplification  of  sieve  sizes  for  canned  peas. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  The  Pension  Committee  has 
been  discharged;  therefore,  there  will  be  no  report. 

We  will  hear  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Scientific  Re¬ 
search,  Mr.  E.  S.  Thorne,  Chairman.  I  will  read  this  for 
Mr.  Thorne: 

“The  three  departments  that  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  have  all  made  commendable  progress  during  the 
year.  Copies  of  the  detailed  reports  of  the  three  departments 
are  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  report.” 

We  will  have  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Resolutions 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  in  convention  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  Friday  morning,  January  27,  1933. 

WHEREAS,  the  depreciated  currency  of  many  countries  is 
rendering  almost  inoperative  the  tariff  of  the  United  States 
covering  salmon,  tuna,  sardines  and  various  other  canned  com¬ 
modities,  thus  forcing  American  packers  to  compete  at  ruinous 
prices  with  the  products  of  these  foreign  countries,  now  there¬ 
fore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  present 
the  facts  relating  hereto  to  the  proper  government  agencies  and 
that  these  governmental  agencies  are  requested  promptly  to 
endeavor  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  this  serious  problem. 

*  * 

WHEREAS,  the  economic  study  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  has  developed  information  of  great 
value  to  canners  on  prices  of  canned  foods  and  the  factors 
entering  into  the  development  of  a  properly  adjusted  production 
program,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  express 
its  thanks  and  sincere  appreciation  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  for  the  economic  research  it  has  started,  and 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Bureau  be  requested  to  continue  its 
studies  and  that  canners  and  distributors  be  urged  to  extend 
their  utmost  cooperation  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  by  furnishing  the  Bureau’s  representatives  such  statis¬ 
tical  information  as  may  be  requested. 

« 

WHEREAS,  canners  purchasing  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
equivalent  of  carload  lots  and  thereafter  shipping  in  interstate 
coinmerce  products  made  from  these  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
required,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act,  to  take  out  a  license  renewable  annually  at 
a  cost  of  $10,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  United  States  Senate  on  March  2,  1932, 
passed  a  bill  that  would  exempt  canners  from  the  license  require¬ 
ment  if  they  process  the  fruit  and  vegetables  within  the  same 
state  in  which  they  are  purchased,  and 

WHEREAS,  this  exemption  is  a  proper  one  from  the  point  of 
view  of  public  policy  in  that  the  intent  of  the  original  act  was 
to  cover  the  fresh  fruit  shipping  business  and  not  the  canning 
business,  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  we  respectfully  petition  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  (before  which  the  above  referred  to  Senate 
bill  now  is)  to  report  it  out  promptly  with  a  recommendation 
that  it  do  pass. 
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RESOLVED,  that,  in  view  of  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation 
being  borne  by  business  with  insufficient  relief  accomplished 
during  the  past  year,  we  urge  all  Governments,  Federal,  State 
and  Municipal,  to  bend  every  effort  to  effect  all  possible  econo¬ 
mies  in  government. 

^ 

WHEREAS,  the  success  and  interest  of  this  convention  have 
been  due  in  large  part  to  the  speakers  at  our  general  and  section 
meetings;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  we  hereby  extend  to  them  our  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation. 

*  *  *  *  * 

No  more  fitting  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  R.  I.  Bentley  than  the  following  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Administrative  Council  at  its  meeting  last  March,  and 
hereby  reaffirmed: 

“In  the  passing  of  R.  I.  Bentley,  the  canning  industry  has 
lost  a  great  friend  and  leader.  His  has  been  a  magnificent 
contribution. 

“The  course  followed  by  this  Association  owes  much  of 
its  sense  of  direction  to  his  vision.  The  scientific  activities 
which  have  become  so  fundamental  a  part  of  its  work  are  in 
no  small  measure  the  result  of  his  keen  discernment  of 
values.  His  sound  judgment  has  always  been  a  reliable 
guide. 

“But  apart  from  these  sterner  business  faculties,  we  shall 
remember  the  kindliness  which  characterized  his  association 
with  men.  He  understood  men  and  inspired  them.  He 
shunned  ostentation,  and  a  quiet,  self-effacing  manner  served 
but  to  emphasize  the  vigor  of  his  influence. 

“And  so  we  acknowledge  our  deep  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
a  man  of  high  character;  a  friend  who  was  loyal  and  a 
leader  whose  influence  will  last  through  the  years.” 

*  *  *  * 

WHEREAS,  the  late  John  G.  M.  Barnes  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  canning  industry  of  Utah,  a  leader  in  the  business,  civic 
and  religious  life  of  his  community,  respected  for  the  keenness 
and  intelligence  of  his  mind,  esteemed  for  the  force  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  and  loved  for  his  personal  qualities  as  a  man,  and 

WHEREAS,  he  had  always  been  loyal  in  support  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
a  member  of  one  of  its  important  committees,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  tribute  to  his  memory  be  made  a  part 
of  the  records  of  this  meeting  and  a  copy  of  the  resolution  sent 
to  Mr.  Barnes’  family. 

*  *  if  if 

WHEREAS,  Herbert  L.  Herrington  was  a  member  of  the 
Association  from  the  time  he  engaged  in  the  canning  business, 
earnest  in  its  support  and  active  in  its  service  at  various  times 
as  a  director  and  a  member  of  important  committees,  and 

WHEREAS,  he  was  a  man  whose  ability  commanded  respect, 
whose  geniality  won  affection  and  whose  sound  judgment  was 
tempered  with  a  sense  of  humor  that  found  expression  in  stories 
inimitably  told  and  carrying  conviction,  his  philosophy  of  life 
being  one  of  cheerfulness  and  helpfulness,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  thdt  this  resolution  be  made  a  part  of  the  per¬ 
manent  records  of  the  Association  and  a  copy  sent  to  Mr. 
Herrington’s  family. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

WHEREAS,  the  late  Philip  Larmon  long  held  positions  of 
great  responsibility  and  trust  with  one  of  the  largest  canning 
companies  of  the  country,  performing  his  duties  in  a  most  able 
and  faithful  manner,  and 

WHEREAS,  he  was  always  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  and  for  many  years  served  as 
a  director  or  as  a  member  of  some  of  its  committees,  in  which 
capacities  he  was  able,  conscientious,  considerate,  winning  both 
respect  and  personal  esteem,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  resolution  be  made  a  part  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Association  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
Larmon. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  * 

WHEREAS,  Reuben  A.  Greb  was  for  many  years  identified 
with  the  canning  industry  in  his  home  state,  was  numbered 
among  its  leaders,  and  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  business  man 
and  citizen,  and 

WHEREAS,  his  tragic  death  in  an  automobile  accident  cut 
off  in  its  prime  a  life  of  activity  and  usefulness,  and 


WHEREAS,  Mr.  Greb  had  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
state  and  national  association  work  and  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  sincere  tribute  to  his  memory  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  the  Association  and  a  copy  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  mailed  to  Mr.  Greb’s  family. 

*  *  *  *  * 

RESOLVED,  that  the  President  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  be  authorized  to  designate  the  city  for  the  location 
of  the  next  annual  convention. 

*  if  if  if  if 

RESOLVED,  that  this  Association  express  its  appreciation 
to  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  National  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  National  Chain  Store 
Association,  and  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association 
for  their  excellent  cooperation  which  has  aided  in  the  success 
of  this  convention. 

4:  4: 

RESOLVED,  that  our  appreciation  be  expressed  to  the  trade 
papers  and  the  daily  press  for  their  cooperation. 

if  *  *  if  if 

RESOLVED,  that  we  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company  for  their  hospitality. 

MR.  DAN  GERBER:  I  move  their  adoption,  Mr.  President. 
The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  Are  there  any  other  commit¬ 
tees  to  report?  We  will  hear  the  reports  of  the  Sections. 

MR.  J.  C.  RICHENDRFER  (Apple  Products  Section,  Ever¬ 
son,  Wash.) :  We  in  the  Apple  Products  Section,  due  to  the 
poor  officers,  I  think,  had  such  a  rotten  attendance  that  we  are 
wondering  if  there  is  anything  to  prevent  our  having  a  round 
table  discussion  at  lunch  time  next  year.  Those  fellows  hs^ve 
to  stop  and  eat.  You  couldn’t  get  them  to  talk  this  year.  You 
couldn’t  get  them  sore,  or  anything,  no  matter  what  you  said 
to  them.  It  did  not  affect  them  at  all.  They  sat  there  and 
went  dead  on  you. 

Is  there  anything  to  prevent  us  from  changing  our  type  of 
meeting  this  coming  year? 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  That  can  be  considered. 

Are  there  any  other  reports?  If  not,  we  will  pass  along  to 
the  next  order  of  business,  which  is  the  installation  of  officers, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  present  officers  of  the  Association  carry 
over  this  year,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  install  the  officers. 


Finance  Committee 


IT  is  customary  to  make  the  committee  appointments  at  this 
meeting,  and,  with  your  permission  and  approval,  I  will 
read  the  appointments  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  the 
other  appointments  will  be  published  in  the  information  letter 
of  the  Association. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  will  be  as  follows: 

F.  A.  Harding,  Chairman 

H.  L.  Cannon 

Elmer  E.  Chase 

E.  B.  Cosgrove 

Mark  Ewald 

Frank  Gerber 

Arthur  Hamilton 

R.  W.  Hemingway 

C.  E.  Hume 

Ralph  Kemp 

H.  E.  MacConaughey 

B.  C.  Nott 

E.  F.  Trego 

Leonard  E.  Wood 

C.  A.  Yunker 

Is  there  any  other  business  to  come  before  this  meeting?  If 
not,  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

MR.  D.  GERBER:  I  so  move. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  at  nine-fifty  o’clock. 
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TOMATO  SECTION 

and  Tomato  Products 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  24,  1933 

The  Tomato  and  Tomato  Products  Section  convened  at  ten 
o’clock,  Mr.  J.  F.  Barker,  Ogden,  Utah,  Acting  Chairman 
of  the  Section,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  Your  official  Chairman,  Mr.  P.  J. 
Donk,  has  removed  to  Canada  and  in  his  absence  and  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Association  I  am  acting  as 
chairman  of  this  meeting. 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  a  Secretary,  it  is  in  order  to 
appoint  a  Secretary  for  the  meeting,  and  the  Chair  takes 
pleasure  in  appointing  H.  E.  Rathborne,  of  Indiana,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  this  meeting. 

The  order  of  business  first  calls  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Nominating  Committee.  I  wish  to  appoint  as  such  committee 
John  Souder,  of  Indiana;  A.  L.  Sharpe,  of  Ohio;  and  Herbert 
J.  Barnes,  of  Utah. 

The  vital  problem  with  which  we  are  confronted  in  the 
future  is  the  planning  of  our  production  program  and  sales 
policy  for  the  ensuing  year.  At  the  convention  last  year  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  tendered  its  services  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  problem  of  production,  and  particularly 
of  the  factors  which  influence  the  price.  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell, 
of  this  department,  received  the  appointment  to  make  this  sur¬ 
vey.  He  has  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  the  last 
year  in  making  this  survey,  which  is  a  very  comprehensive  one 
and,  in  my  judgment,  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  canning 
industry  many  very  important  and  vital  factors  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  price  of  our  commodities. 

{Note:  See  ''Mr.  Cambell's  Address,  page  24^ 

Before  Mr.  Campbell  begins,  however,  we  wish  to  recognize 
this  morning  as  our  special  guests  and  visitors,  officers  from 
the  Quartermasters’  Sustenance  School,  representing  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.  Gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  and  are 
pleased  at  the  kindly  interest  you  take  in  our  industry. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  Mr.  Campbell,  in  behalf  of  the 
Tomato  Section  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  survey  that  you  have  made,  and  I  am  sure  that  after 
a  continued  study  of  this  written  report  we  will  all  gain  addi¬ 
tional  benefit.  Thank  you. 

The  next  item  is  an  address,  “U.  S.  Grades  For  Tomato 
Pulp,”  by  W.  H.  Harrison,  Director,  Research  Department, 
Continental  Can  Company. 

Government  Standards  for  Tomato  Products 

By  William  H.  Harrison,  Director, 

Research  Department,  Continental  Can 
Company,  Chicago,  III. 

During  the  past  three  years  definitions  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
or  standards  of  quality  have  been  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  for  practically  all  canned  tomato 
products. 

The  former  definitions  have  for  their  purpose,  primarily,  the 
protection  of  the  consumer  so  that  when  he  is  buying  tomato 
juice,  tomato  pulp,  or  tomato  paste  he  may  be  assured  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  definite  product  of  a  fairly  definite  composition.  The 
latter  definitions  have  for  their  purpose  the  establishment  of 
standards  of  quality  for  the  products  so  that  the  canner  in 
selling  them,  offering  for  sale,  or  pledging  them  for  collateral, 
may  be  able  to  state  rather  definitely  that  they  are  of  a  certain 
quality  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  or 
in  other  words,  so  that  their  relative  value  may  be  defined  in 
terms  of  a  few  words. 

The  universal  use  of  such  a  system  has  many  advantages  and 
tends  toward  more  stabilized  markets  for  canned  foods  and 
eliminates  to  a  large  extent  many  controversies  as  to  quality. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  establish  standards  or  definitions 
which  will  satisfy  everyone.  Opinions  differ  even  among  canners 
of  the  same  section,  and  likewise  opinions  vary  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Any  standards  established  should,  how¬ 
ever,  represent  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  canning  industry 
as  to  what  the  product  should  consist  of. 

Let  us  now  take  up  specifically  the  various  definitions  and 
regulations  which  apply  to  tomatoes  and  to  tomato  products. 


CANNED  TOMATOES 

Last  year,  at  this  time,  the  limit  of  skin  in  canned  tomatoes 
as  established  by  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  to  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  was  a  question  of  paramount  interest  to  the 
Tomato  Section.  The  change  in  the  limit  for  skin  has  apparently 
removed  all  basis  of  complaint  that  the  definition  for  sub¬ 
standard  tomatoes  was  not  acceptable  to  the  industry. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  however,  the  limit  for  color  is  too 
low  and  raising  this  limit  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  lower  grades  of  tomatoes.  We  have 
no  definite  suggestions  as  to  what  this  limit  should  be,  but 
believe  that  it  merits  some  study  with  the  view  of  revising  it 
upwardly.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  color  is  defined  in  terms  of 
the  Munsell  color  system  it  is  difficult  for  the  layman  to  visual¬ 
ize  the  color  requirements  and  some  more  simple  standard  is 
needed  for  factory  use. 

The  present  standard  of  forty-five  per  cent  is  a  decidedly  too 
low  limit  for  cut-out  drained  weight  of  canned  tomatoes  in  other 
than  No.  10  cans.  It  has  been  ruled  that  under  the  McNary- 
Mapes  Amendment,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  no  author¬ 
ity  to  establish  a  standard  variable  with  the  size  of  the  can.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  impossible  to  tighten  up  on  the  standard  for 
solids  in  the  smaller  cans  until  the  amendment  is  modified  by 
act  of  Congress. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  definitions  of  stan¬ 
dards  for  quality  of  canned  tomatoes  are,  on  the  whole,  quite 
satisfactory.  Their  application  is  subject  to  some  unavoidable 
variation  due  to  the  personal  equation  in  interpreting  the  vari¬ 
ous  factors  involved  in  the  grading  but,  with  more  experience 
in  their  use,  there  will  be  more  uniformity  in  results  obtained. 

It  would  be  advantageous  if  some  words  more  definite  than 
“reasonably,”  “practically,”  “fairly,”  etc.,  could  be  used  in  these 
definitions.  However,  the  use  of  more  precise  definitions  gen¬ 
erally  decreases  the  usefulness  of  standards  by  limiting  their 
interpretation  to  those  who  have  the  proper  equipment  and  the 
necessary  time  to  make  such  technical  examination  as  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  conformity  with  these  more  precise 
definitions. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

'The  recent  standards  established  by  the  United  States  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  for  solids  in  tomato  paste  (22  per 
cent  of  tomato  solids  for  ordinary  paste  and  33  per  cent  of 
tomato  solids  for  heavy  tomato  paste),  and  tomato  puree  will 
mean  that  manufacturers  must  exercise  more  control  than  in 
the  past  over  the  concentration  of  these  products.  Shipment 
in  interstate  commerce,  if  below  the  standard  for  solids,  will 
render  the  shipper  subject  to  legal  action  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  time,  if  any,  to  worry  about  this  is  during  the  manu¬ 
facturing  season  when  proper  control  will  result  in  the  products 
conforming  with  the  standard. 

We  believe  compliance  with  these  standards  will  not  cause 
the  canner  any  particular  trouble.  Most  of  the  pulp  now  mar¬ 
keted  is  evaporated  to  a  1.035  specific  gravity  (8.37  per  cent 
solids)  or  higher,  and  the  standard  for  pulp  is  more  or  less  a 
recognition  of  trade  custom. 

The  higher  standard  for  solids  in  paste  will  be  of  advantage 
to  those  who  have  been  manufacturing  a  real  tomato  paste  as 
it  will  eliminate  competition  from  products  which  were  really 
heavy  pulp.  The  fact  that  it  will  be  necessEfiry  to  use  a  vacuum 
pan  for  the  preparation  of  a  tomato  pziste  conforming  to  the 
new  standards  will  in  itself  place  the  manufacturer  of  paste 
in  a  position  where  he  will  not  have  to  meet  unlimited  compe¬ 
tition. 

[NOTE:  From  here  on  Dr.  Harrison  repeated  his  special 
article,  entitled  “U.  S.  Grades  For  Canned  Tomato  Pulp”  as  it 
appeared  in  THE  CANNING  TRADE  of  December  12,  1932.] 

He  then  added: 

Tdmato  juice  for  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
established  a  legal  definition  is  sold  at  retail  in  quantities 
exceeding  pulp  and,  if  a  quality  standard  is  necessary  for  the 
latter  product,  one  is  equally  justified  for  the  former.  Such 
standard  would  necessarily  need  to  be  based  mainly  on  color  and 
flavor  as  these  are  the  two  points  on  which  this  beverage  is 
chiefly  judged.  However,  we  are  not  advocating  a  quality 
standard  for  this  product  but  are  merely  mentioning  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  quality  standards  for  tomato  pulp. 

On  the  whole,  the  tomato  products  packing  industry  appears 
to  be  well  standardized,  perhaps  too  much  so.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  tomato  sauce  and  tomato  ketchup  left  and,  while  the 
latter  is  at  least  defined  in  Federal  Food  standards,  there  is  no 
official  definition  as  to  what  constitutes  the  former  and  there 
may  be  a  place  here  for  some  of  the  more  concentrated  pulps 
which  were  formerly  sold  under  the  name  of  tomato  paste. 
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1.  Adjustable  Feed  Door. 

2.  Bevel  Gear  Drive,  oil- 
tight  gearcase. 

3.  Cut  steel  drive  pinions. 

4.  Sheetmetal  doors 
bound  with  steel  bars. 

5.  Removable  heavy  cast 
iron  machined  ends. 

6.  Sight-feed  fresh  water 
supply. 

7.  Extra  strong  casting 
supporting  discharge 
chute. 


8.  Steam  openings  at 
each  end  of  Blancher. 

9.  No.  10  gauge  galvanized 
iron  tank. 

10.  Adjustable  idlers  sup¬ 
porting  drum,  remov¬ 
able  from  outside. 

11.  Seams  lap-welded  for 
strength  and  easy 
drainage. 

12.  Extra  heavy  angle  iron 
frame. 


BRISTLING 

WITH  GOOD  POINTS 

No  ordinary  blancher  has 
all  these  features  of  the 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  BLANCHER 


Thorough  design  and  superior  workman¬ 
ship  have  put  the  Sprague-Sells  Blancher 
far  in  the  lead. 

The  important  Sprague-Sells  features 
mean  everything  to  you — ^real  blanching 
efficiency  —  freedom  from  waste  —  from 
tinkering — from  trouble. 

Sprague-Sells  Blanchers  give  the  ultimate 
in  service  to  the  user.  They  will  outlast 
and  out-perform  any  other  blancher. 

Avoid  trouble  in  the  important  season 
just  ahead  by  installing  the  blancher 
which  merits  your  full  confidence.  Write 
today  for  quotation. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

Hoopcston,  Illinois 


\  KITTREDGE 
1.^  LABELS  I 
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We  will  add  that  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  next  order  of  business  will  be  the  report  of  the  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee. 

The  Election 

MR.  SOUDER;  The  Nominating  Committee  begs  to  submit 
the  following  names  for  your  Chairman  for  next  year,  J.  F. 
Barker,  now  acting  as  Temporary  Chairman,  and  H.  E.  Rath- 
borne  for  Secretary.  I  believe  it  would  be  in  order  for  me  ta 
take  charge  of  the  meeting.  Are  there  any  other  nominations? 
If  not,  all  in  favor  of  the  two  men  named  will  signify  by 
saying  “Aye.”  Contrary,  “No.”  The  motion  is  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  If  there  is  no  further  business,  the 
meeting  stands  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven  forty-five  o’clock. 


Canned  Vegetable  Prices^ 

By  Carlos  E.  Campbell 

Associate  Asricultural  Economist,  Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research 


CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  Dr.  Bigelow’s  subject,  “Mold  Count 
in  Tomato  Products,”  is  very  similar  to  the  former  paper. 

(Note:  Dr.  Bigelow’s  paper  was  highly  technical  and  of  inter¬ 
est  to,  and  intelligent  to,  bacteriologists  and  laboratory  chem¬ 
ists  only,  and  they  have  copies  of  it  for  close  study.)  A  long 
discussion  between  men  of  this  type  ensued. 

MR.  CANNON:  Bringing  the  subject  to  a  head,  I  would  like 
to  move  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Tomato  Section  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  that  the  mold  count,  of  course 
within  the  tolerance  of  the  government,  has  no  bearing  as 
being  the  determining  factor  in  the  grade  of  the  product. 

MR.  RITTER:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  This  motion  will  be  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 


FACTORS  THAT  INFLUENCE  PRICES  OF 
CANNED  VEGETABLES 

This  study  of  the  factors  that  cause  prices  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  to  fluctuate  was  conducted,  for  each  of  the  canned 
vegetables,  by  comparing  the  size  or  amount  of  each  of  the 
price-influencing  factors  with  the  average  market  price  for 
each  of  the  11  years,  1921-22  to  1931-32.  It  was  found  that 
when  certain  items,  such  as  pack,  carry-over,  supplies  of  com¬ 
peting  vegetables,  etc.,  were  high  the  price  was  usually  low,  and 
when  these  items  were  low,  price  tended  to  be  high.  It  was 
also  found  that  when  certain  items,  such  as  the  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  were  high,  prices  of  canned  vegetables  tended  to 
be  high,  and  vice  versa. 

These  price-influencing  factors  do  not  move  together.  Often 
the  stimulating  effect  on  price  caused  by  a  short  pack  is  offset 
by  low  consumer  purchasing  power,  as  in  the  case  of  peas  in 
1931-32.  A  combination  of  a  large  pack  and  low  consumer 
purchasing  power  usually  causes  prices  to  decline  to  lower 
levels  than  if  only  one  of  these  factors  were  operating  to  depress 
prices.  The  1931  corn  pack,  which  amounted  to  more  than  19,- 
000,000  cases,  was  accompanied  by  low  consumer  purchasing 
power,  and  prices  of  canned  corn  were  the  lowest  on  record. 

Each  year  certain  factors  operate  to  stimulate  prices  and 
other  factors  tend  to  depress  prices.  By  listing  all  of  these 
factors  for  each  year,  and  canceling  out  those  which  offset  each 
other,  we  get  the  factors  which  explain  price  changes.  The 
extent  of  the  change  in  price  from  one  year  to  the  next  usually 
corresponds  to  the  extent  of  change  in  the  important  price- 
influencing  factors. 

In  order  to  explain  all  of  the  price  change  each  year  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  a  large  number  of  items. 

The  following  price-influencing  factors  were  analyzed  in  this 
study:  (1)  pack,  (2)  carry-over,  (3)  consumer  purchasing 
power,  (4)  imports,  both  fresh  and  canned,  (5)  competing  sup¬ 
plies  of  fresh  vegetables,  (6)  home  canning,  (7)  competition  in 
the  case  of  each  commodity  from  other  canned  vegetables,  and 
(8)  influence  of  the  price  level  of  all  canned  vegetables  as  a 
group  on  the  fluctuations  in  price  of  each  of  the  commodities. 

Some  of  these  factors  were  of  minor  importance  and  their 
influence  during  some  years  was  negligible.  There  were  others, 
however,  which  usually  explained  most  of  the  change  in  price. 
These  important  factors  are  the  ones  which  should  receive  most 
attention  when  a  canner  is  determining  his  sales  policy  and 
production  plans. 

The  important  factors  influencing  each  of  the  principal  can¬ 
ned  vegetable  prices  are  as  follows.  Corn  and  peas:  (1)  pack, 
(2)  carry-over  from  the  previous  season,  and  (3)  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  Tomatoes:  (3)  tomato  pack  and  (2)  consumer 
purchasing  power.  String  beans:  (1)  pack  of  string  beans,  (2) 


supplies  of  other  canned  vegetables,  and  (3)  supplies  of  string 
beans  on  the  fresh  market.  Spinach:  (1)  pack  of  spinach  for 
the  current  year,  (2)  pack  of  spinach  for  the  previous  year, 
and  (3)  consumer  purchasing  power. 

Consumer  purchasing  power  can  be  measured  by  the  general 
trend  in  prices  of  all  commodities  or  by  an  index  of  employ¬ 
ment.  This  factor  is  especially  important  when  employment  is 
very  high  as  in  1929-30  and  when  it  is  very  low  as  in  1931-32. 

Prices  of  canned  vegetables  tend  to  move  together.  Often  a 
very  large  pack  of  one  of  the  canned  vegetables  may  cause  its 
prices  not  to  move  up  so  rapidly  as  the  others  or  even  may  cause 
it  to  decline.  In  general,  however,  an  upward  movement  in 
prices  of  foods,  especially  other  canned  vegetables,  exerts  a 
stimulating  influence  on  prices  of  each  of  the  canned  vegetables. 
A  decline  in  price  of  any  of  the  canned  vegetables  accordingingly 
tends  to  depress  prices  of  each  of  the  others.  In  spite  of  a 
relatively  short  corn  pack  in  1930,  prices  of  canned  corn  did 
not  advance  appreciably,  because  of  low  prices  of  other  canned 
vegetables.  Prices  of  canned  peas  in  1931-32  were  low  when 
the  pack  was  short,  partly  because  of  low  prices  of  canned  corn 
and  other  canned  vegetables  and  partly  because  of  very  low 
employment. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FACTORS  AFFECTING  PRICES  OF 
CANNED  VEGETABLES 

The  combined  pack  of  all  canned  vegetables  in  1932  was  below 
average  and  the  pack  of  each,  except  tomatoes,  was  smaller 
than  the  1931  pack.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  prices  of  canned 
vegetables  during  the  1931-32  season  were  very  much  below 
average,  consumption  of  canned  vegetables  was  relatively  low 
because  of  low  consumer  purchasing  power.  In  the  case  of 
those  vegetables  of,  which  there  were  relatively  large  packs  in 
1931,  the  low  level  of  consumption  resulted  in  large  stocks  being 
carried  over  into  the  1932-33  season.  This  was  especially  true 
oT  canned  corn.  Supplies  of  canned  vegetables  (consisting  of 
pack  plus  carry-over)  for  the  1932-33  season  are  below  average 
and  consumer  purchasing  power  continues  at  a  low  level. 

CANNED  CORN 

The  supply  of  canned  corn  for  the  1932-33  season,  August  1 
to  July  31,  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  last  year  and 
smaller  than  the  average  annual  supply  of  the  last  10  years. 
The  carry-over  of  canned  corn  from  the  1931-32  season  (as  of 
August  1)  was  approximately  6,500,000  cases,  which  is  the 
second  largest  on  record,  the  largest  having  been  the  carry-over 
from  the  1926-27  season.  The  1932  pack  was  reported  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  9,358,000  cases  of  24  No.  2  cans.  This  is  the 
smallest  pack  since  the  very  short  pack  of  1921.  The  principal 
vegetables  competing  with  canned  corn  are  canned  peas  and 
tomatoes.  The  supply  of  canned  peas  for  1932-33  is  reported  to 
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be  about  13,000,000  cases,  which  is  below  average,  and  the  supply 
of  canned  tomatoes  may  be  about  12,000,000  cases  which  is 
somewhat  larger  than  last  year’s  supply  but  below  the  average 
of  the  last  five  years. 

DEMAND,  PRICE  AND  PURCHASING  POWER  — The 
demand  for  canned  corn  during  recent  years  has  been  declining. 
This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  1931-32  more  canned 
corn  moved  into  consuming  channels  than  during  the  1930-31 
season.  The  increase  in  disappearance  during  the  1931-32 
season  was  about  4  or  6  per  cent.  This  increase  was  accom¬ 
plished,  however,  by  a  reduction  in  prices  of  from  30  to  35  per 
cent.  Had  prices  of  canned  corn  during  1931-32  been  at  the 
same  level  as  those  of  1930-31,  it  appears  obvious  that  the 
consumption  of  canned  corn  would  have  been  considerably 
below  that  of  1930-31. 

The  principal  factor  contributing  to  this  decline  in  demand 
was  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  consumers  which  was 
the  result  of  unemployment  in  cities  and  of  low  prices  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  the  rural  districts.  The  competition 
of  increased  quantities  of  fresh  vegetables  has  also  contributed 
to  the  decline  in  sales  of  canned  com.  An  early  appraisal  of 
the  effect  of  these  factors  on  the  prospects  for  canned  corn  in 
1932-33  was  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
on  August  26  and  was  summarized  in  the  following  sentence: 
“The  prospects  for  the  sale  of  canned  corn  this  year  appear  to 
be  slightly  better  than  a  year  ago.” 

Prices  in  Baltimore  of  canned  corn,  standard  grade,  cream 
style,  have  advanced  from  57%  cents  per  dozen  No.  2  cans  in 
August,  to  60  cents  on  December  15.  Chicago  prices  have  fol¬ 
lowed  a  similar  advance.  During  the  corresponding  period  in 
1931,  prices  in  Baltimore  declined  from  90  to  62%  cents  per 
dozen.  Stocks  of  canned  corn  in  canners’  hands  on  December  1 
were  reported  by  the  Corn  Canners’  Institute  to  be  11,608,000 
cases  compared  with  12,467,000  a  year  earlier. 


CARRY-OVER,  PACKS  AND  PRICE  RELATIONS  —  For 
each  of  the  seasons  1921-22  to  1924-25  the  packs  of  canned  corn 
moved  out  of  canners’  hands  before  the  end  of  the  season  and 
the  carry-overs  in  canners’  hands  were  negligible. 

The  24,000,000  case  pack  of  1925  was  considerably  larger  than 
the  trade  would  absorb;  thus  there  was  a  carry-over  of  around 
6,000,000  cases  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  pack  of  1926  was 
also  larger  than  the  disappearance  for  that  season  and  the  previ¬ 
ous  large  carry-over  was  increased,  so  the  carry-over  into  the 
1927-28  season  was  probably  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  Although  the  packs  of  1927-28  and  1928-29  were 
smaller  than  the  disappearance  for  those  two  seasons,  the  carry¬ 
over  nevertheless  continued  large.  In  1929-30  the  pack  was 
about  the  same  as  the  apparent  consumption  so  that  the  carry¬ 
over  at  the  end  of  the  season  was  about  the  same  as  it  was  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  season. 

The  1930  pack  was  about  average,  but  was  considerably 
smaller  than  the  1929  pack.  Because  of  this  relatively  short 
pack,  prices  of  canned  corn  continued  high  relative  to  the  prices 
of  other  canned  and  of  fresh  vegetables.  The  effect  of  these 
relatively  high  prices  was  to  decrease  the  apparent  consumption 
for  that  year  by  about  2,000,000  cases  under  that  of  1929-30; 
a  substantial  quantity  was  carried  over  into  the  1931-32  season 
which,  when  added  to  the  large  pack  of  1931,  made  a  supply 
for  the  1931-32  season  that  was  exceeded  only  by  the  large 
supplies  of  1925-26  and  1926-27.  Owing  to  the  decrease  in 
demand  that  had  occurred,  these  supplies  were  very  burdensome, 
and  prices  declined  to  record  low  levels.  In  spite  of  the  increase 
in  sales  of  canned  corn  in  1931-32  over  those  of  1930-31,  the 
carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  season  was  very  large,  being  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  four  or  five  months’  consumption. 

SUPPLY  LESS  FOR  1932-33 — The  supplies  of  canned  corn 
for  1932-33  are  about  equal  to  the  apparent  consumption  of 
canned  corn  during  1931-32.  With  a  demand  similar  to  that  of 
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Figure  i  -  Left  half  shows  pack  and  estimated  carryover.  The  right  half  shows  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  index  of  employment  (I923>I925  s  100),  and  actual  and  estimated 
PRICES  OF  canned  CORN.  FIRST  ESTIMATE  IS  FROM  PACK  ONLY;  SECOND  ESTIMATE  IS  FROM  PACK 
AND  CARRYOVER;  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATE  IS  FROM  PACK,  CARRYOVER, AND  EMPLOYMENT 
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1931-32,  a  supply  the  size  of  that  of  the  current  year  would  be 
absorbed.  It  may  be  impracticable,  however,  to  move  the  entire 
season’s  supply  into  consuming  channels  before  the  end  of  the 
season.  Probably,  only  the  difference  between  the  total  supplies 
and  the  nominal  carry-over,  should  be  compared  with  the  pros¬ 
pective  consumption  for  the  season. 

SHIFT  OF  CARRY-OVER  TO  CANNERS— Since  the  advent 
of  hand-to-mouth  buying  in  the  canning  industry,  the  function 
of  holding  and  storing  canned  foods  has  been  shifted,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  from  wholesaler  and  retailer  back  to  the  canner. 
Consequently,  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  in  earlier 
years  may  have  been  in  wholesalers’  or  retailers’  hands,  have  in 
recent  years  been  in  canners’  warehouses.  Carry-overs  in  can- 
ners’  warehouses  may,  therefore,  be  a  normal  condition  so  long 
as  the  practice  of  hand-to-mouth  buying  continues.  A  nominal 
carry-over  in  most  industries  is  not  considered  a  factor  depress¬ 
ing  to  prices.  It  is  probable  that  the  corn-canning  industry 
may  come  to  consider  a  regular  carry-over  in  canners’  ware¬ 
houses  of  about  2,000,000  cases  as  being  normal  and,  therefore, 
as  having  little  effect  on  prices  early  in  the  following  season. 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  PRICE  CHANGES— Changes  in 
the  annual  average  prices  of  canned  corn  during  the  last  11 
years  have  been  affected  by  changes  in  demand  and  by  the  size 
of  the  pack  and  carry-over  of  canned  corn  available  for  con¬ 
sumption.  Other  factors  that  have  influenced  changes  in  prices 
of  canned  corn  have  been  the  supplies  of  other  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  mainly  peas,  and  the  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables.  Since 

1921- 22  prices  of  fancy  grade  canned  corn  have  been  declining 
in  relation  to  prices  of  the  other  grades.  During  1931-32  the 
premium  paid  for  fancy  over  extra  standard  and  standard  was 
very  small. 

The  extent  to  which  the  pack  and  carry-over  of  canned  corn 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers  have  affected  prices  of 
canned  corn  during  the  last  11  years  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1 
and  in  Table  1.  Actual  prices  were  much  lower  than  those 
estimated  from  pack  and  carry-over  for  the  years  1921-22, 

1922- 23,  and  1931-32.  It  is  evident  that  these  supply  factors 


alone  do  not  explain  all  of  the  price.  It  is  impracticable,  because 
of  limited  space,  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  each  one  of  the  other 
factors  affecting  the  price  of  canned  corn.  We  shall,  therefore, 
show  the  effect  of  only  one  of  the  important  remaining  factors, 
namely,  changes  in  consumer  purchasing  power. 

There  are  a  number  of  indices  that  may  be  used  to  represent 
consumer  purchasing  power,  but  no  one  of  these  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  one  selected  for  this  study  was  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board’s  index  of  employment  which  measures  fairly 
satisfactorily  the  purchasing  power  of  a  certain  income  group. 
This  index  was  “lagged”  one  year  because  of  the  characteristic 
lag  in  the  relationship  between  employment  and  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  foods.  The  fact  that  employment  was  relatively  low 
during  1920-21,  1921-22,  and  1930-31  helps  to  explain  why  prices 
of  canned  corn  were  lower  for  each  of  the  years  following  than 
were  the  prices  estimated  from  supplies  of  canned  corn  (Fig.  1). 

The  relation  between  prices  of  canned  corn  and  thfe  index  of 
employment  indicates  that,  so  long  as  the  index  of  employment 
remains  between  95  and  105  per  cent  of  the  1923-25  level,  there 
is  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  prices  of  canned  corn.  As  the 
employment  index  declines  below  95  the  effect  on  prices  of 
canned  corn  becomes  much  greater. 

PRICES  DURING  THE  SEASON— The  effect  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  year’s  price  and  carry-over  on  the  seasonal  movement  of 
prices  of  canned  corn  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  As  indicated 
above,  the  annual  average  price  is  for  the  most  part  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  pack  and  carry-over  of  canned  corn,  together 
with  an  index  of  employment. 

The  relative  effect  of  these  factors  on  the  course  of  monthly 
prices  varies  during  the  season.  For  example,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season  before  the  size  of  the  year’s  supply  is  gen¬ 
erally  known  to  the  trade,  the  price  of  canned  corn  is  affected 
principally  by  the  visible  supplies  of  canned  corn  and  prices  of 
canned  corn  during  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  season.  The 
visible  supplies  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  made  up,  for  the 
most  part,  of  carry-over.  Consequently,  during  the  first  few 
months  of  a  season  following  a  year  when  the  pack  was  unus- 


CORN,  Canned:  price  by  months,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
SEASON’S  average  FOR  YEARS  OF  LARGE  AND  SMALL  PACKS 
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Figure  2  -  The  years  1921-22  and  1927-28  were  years  of  short  packs  and  were  preceded  by 
YEARS  or  relatively  large  packs.  The  year  1925-26  was  a  year  of  a  large  pack,  and  was  pre¬ 
ceded  BY. A  SMALL  PACK 
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ually  large  and  prices  were  relatively  low,  prices  of  canned  corn 
are  likely  to  be  closely  related  to  the  prices  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  previous  season  and,  if  the  supplies  of  canned  corn  for 
the  year  being  studied  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  previous 
year  and  the  average  annual  prices  correspondingly  higher,  the 
prices  during  the  first  few  months  are  usually  lower  than  the 
average  for  the  season. 

This  situation  is  illustrated  in  the  lower  half  of  Figure  2, 
where  the  seasonal  movement  of  prices  is  shown  for  those  years 
having  relatively  small  supplies  of  canned  corn  and  preceded  by 
years  having  relatively  large  supplies.  Because  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  relatively  heavy  carry-overs  from  the  previous  season 
and  because  of  relatively  low  prices  for  the  last  few  months  of 
the  previous  years,  prices  during  September,  October,  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  December  were  below  the  season’s  average.  That  situa¬ 
tion  is  typical  of  the  1932-33  season.  As  soon  as  the  size  of  the 
current  supplies  became  effective,  prices  advanced  and  were 
above  the  average  of  the  year  from  January  to  June.  The  upper 
half  of  Figure  2  illustrates  the  seasonal  movement  of  prices 
in  years  when  the  supplies  were  relatively  large  and  were  pre¬ 
ceded  in  each  case  by  a  year  of  small  supply. 


TABLE  1.— FACTORS  AFFECTING  PRICES  OF  CANNED  CORN, 
1921-22  TO  19.32-33 


Year 

beginning 
Aug.  1 

Pack 

0 

Carry-over  from 
previous  year 

t 

Index  of 
employment 
(1923-1925=100) 
t 

1920-21  . 

1,000  cases} 

.  1.5.040 

1,000  cases} 

88 

1921-22  . 

.  8.843 

3.040 

85 

1922-23  . 

. .  11.419 

230 

104 

1923-24  . 

.  14,106 

110 

100 

1924-2.5  . 

. .  12.131 

70 

97 

192.5-26  . 

.  24.320 

240 

101 

1926-27  . 

.  19,069 

6.820 

100 

1927-28  . 

.  10.347 

8,900 

97 

1928-29  . 

.  14,497 

3.750 

100 

1929-30  . 

.  17.487 

3.2.50 

95 

1930-31  . 

.  1.5.692 

3.250 

79 

1931-32  . 

.  19,41.5 

3,4.50 

68 

1932-33  . 

.  9.3.58 

6.650 

*  National 

Canners  Association  1921-22 

to  1926-27 :  1927-28 

to  1929-30  Cen- 

sus  Bureau  ; 

1930-31  and  1931-32  Bureau  of 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

t  Eftimatf'd  from  data  supplied  by  canncTS. 
t  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

5  Case  of  24  No.  2  cans. 


TABLE  2.— ESTIMATED  AND  ACTUAL  PRICE  IN  CENTS  PER  DOZEN 
No.  2  CANS  OF  STANDARD  GRADE  CORN 


be 

fii 

>£< 

Estimated 
f  rom 

pack  only 

Adjustment 

for 

carry-over 

c  ^ 

5  o 

S  1 
£  -£ 

s 

Price  explained 
by  these 

3  factors 

"S* 

5  « 
<1 

Deviations  of 
i  stimates  from 
actual  price 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1921-22  . 

93 

-fl 

—5.5 

88.5 

88 

+  .5 

1922-23  . 

91.5 

-I-.5.5 

—8.0 

89.0 

91 

—2.0 

19 ’3-24  . 

90.5 

-f.5.5 

0 

96.0 

94 

-f2.0 

1924-25  . 

91.5 

-4-5.5 

0 

97.0 

95 

-f2.0 

192.5-26  . 

85.5 

-f.5.5 

0 

91.0 

89 

-f2.0 

1926-27  . 

88 

—3 

0 

85.0 

83 

-f2.0 

1927-28  . 

92.5 

—4 

0 

88.5 

89 

—  .5 

1928-29  . 

90 

0 

0 

90.0 

89 

-fl.O 

1929-30  . 

89 

-f  .5 

0 

89.5 

92 

—2.5 

1930-fcl  . 

89.5 

-f  .a 

•  0 

90.0 

92 

—2.0 

1931- 32  . 

1932- 33  . 

88 

0 

—13.5 

74.5 

73 

-fl.5 

*■  Prices  analyzed  were 

those  paid  by 

certain 

jn*ocery 

chains. 

CANNED  PEAS 


pack  in  1924,  however,  was  some  4,000,000  cases  larger  than  the 
consumption  that  year.  Each  year  since,  there  has  b^n  a  carry¬ 
over  of  canned  peas  ranging  from  about  3,000,000  to  6,000,000 
cases.  The  trend  in  the  packs  of  canned  peas  was  decidedly 
upward  from  1921  to  1930.  There  has  also  been  an  upward 
trend  in  the  consumption  of  peas  during  the  same  period,  but 
the  increases  in  size  of  packs  up  to  1930  were  greater  than 
the  increase  in  consumption.  The  1931  pack  was  decidedly  below 
the  trend,  but  owing  to  the  heavy  carry-over  from  1930-31,  sup¬ 
plies  were  much  larger  than  the  consumption  (consumption  hav¬ 
ing  declined),  and  approximately  3,000,000  cases  of  peas  were 
carried  over  into  the  1932-33  year.  Consequently,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  decrease, except  temporarily, the  surplus  supplies 
which  have  resulted  in  carry-overs.  These  carry-overs  have 
played  no  small  part  in  the  determination  of  prices  during  the 
following  year. 

SUPPLY  LESS  FOR  1932-33 — Owing  to  the  smaller  pack 
this  year  and  a  carry-over  of  only  average  proportions,  the 
supply  of  the  1932-33  year  is  well  below  that  for  any  year  since 
1921-22.  After  taking  into  account  the  relatively  rapid  decline 
in  consumption  of  canned  peas  during  the  last  2  years  and  the 
prospects  for  a  continuation  of  this  decline,  it  appears  probable 
that  practically  all  of  the  1932-33  supplies  may  move  into  con¬ 
suming  channels  by  the  end  of  the  year,  if  prices  are  not  held 
too  high,  and  that  the  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  year  may  be 
the  smallest  since  1923-24. 

PRICES  AND  FACTORS  AFFECTING  PRICES— Prices  of 
standard  and  extra  standard  grades  of  canned  peas  declined 
after  1923-24.  This  downward  trend,  however,  was  temporarily 
retarded  by  slight  advances  in  1927-28  and  1929-30.  The  1927- 
28  advance  was  due  primarily  to  a  short  pack  in  1927,  whereas 
the  1929-30  increase  was  the  result  of  a  general  upward  move¬ 
ment  in  prices  of  all  commodities.  Prices  of  fancy  grade  peas, 
during  this  same  period,  were  more  erratic,  but  in  general  fol¬ 
lowed  the  decline  of  the  other  grades. 

Prices  of  canned  peas,  especially  for  the  standard  and  extra 
standard  grades,  during  the  last  10  years  have  been  affected, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  size  of  the  packs,  the  size  of  the 
carry-overs,  and  consumer  purchasing  power.  (Tables  3  and 
4).  The  effect  of  carry-over  on  prices  was  especially  noticeable 
in  1926-27,  1927-28,  and  in  1931-32  when  the  carry-overs  from 
the  previous  years  were  unusually  large. 


TABLE  3.— FACTORS  AFFECTING  CANNED  PEA  PRICES. 
1921-22  TO  1931-32 


Year 

beginning 

May  1 

Pack* 

Carry-over 
from  previous 
yeart 

Index  of 
employment 
(1923-1925=100) 

X 

1,000  cases 

Million  cases 

1920-21  . 

.  12.317 

4.0 

88 

1921-22  . 

.  8.207 

4.0 

85 

1922-23  . 

13.042 

0 

101 

1923-24  . 

.  13,948 

0 

100 

1924-25  . 

.  19.315 

0 

97 

1925-26  . 

.  17,816 

4.3 

101 

1926-27  . 

.  17.709 

6.0 

97 

1927-28  . 

.  12.936 

6.0 

100 

1928-29  . 

. .  17,943 

3.4 

95 

1929-30  . 

.  18.530 

3.5 

79 

1930-31  . 

.  22,035 

3.3 

68 

1931-32  . 

.  13.286 

6.0 

1932-33  . 

.  10.366 

3.0 

•  National  Canners’  Association  1920-21  to  1926-27  :  1927-28  to  1929-30 
Census  Bureau ;  1930-31,  1931-32.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
t  E.stimated  from  data  supplied  by  canners. 
t  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
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The  pea  pack  in  1932  was  reported  to  be  10,366,000  cases 
compared  with  13,500,000  in  1931  and  a  5-year  average  1927- 
1931  of  17,000,000  cases.  The  percentage  of  sweets  in  this  year’s 
pack  was  much  smaller  than  usual.  The  carry-over  of  peas  from 
the  1931-32  (May  1  to  April  30)  season  was  reported  to  be 
approximately  3,000,000  cases,  which  is  about  average  for  nor¬ 
mal  years.  Thus  the  supply  of  canned  peas  for  1932-33  appears 
to  be  approximately  13,000,000  cases.  As  stated  in  this  Bureau’s 
release  of  July  26,  this  is  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  1929-30 
supply.  The  market  demand  for  canned  peas  has  declined  con¬ 
siderably  since  1929-30,  probably  somewhat  more  than  the  40 
per  cent  decline  in  supplies.  After  taking  into  account  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  canned  peas,  the  decrease  in  demand,  and  the  supplies  of 
competing  vegetables,  prospects  for  canned  peas  this  year  appear 
slightly  better  than  in  1931-32  but  not  quite  so  favorable  as  in 
1929-30.  No.  2  Standard  Alaska  3’s  were  selling  in  Wisconsin 
from  90  to  921^  cents  per  dozen  on  December  15  compared  with 
8714  cents  a  year  earlier  and  S1.05  on  that  date  in  1929. 

SUPPLIES,  DEMAND,  AND  CARRY-OVER— Prior  to  1924- 
25  the  annual  supplies  of  canned  peas  usually  moved  out  of 
cann:rs’  hands  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  19,000,000-case 


TABLE  4.— ESTIMATED  AND  ACTUAL  PRICES  PER  DOZEN  No.  2  CANS 
OF  STANDARD  GRADE  PEAS.  1921-22  TO  1931-32 


G 

u  C 

S?* 

Estimated 

from 

pack  only 

Adjustment 

for 

earry-over 

Adjustment 

for 

employment 

Price  explained 
by  these 

3  factors 

Actual 

price* 

Deviations  of 
estimate  from 
actual  price 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1921-22 

119.5 

—  0.5 

—  5.5 

113.5 

113 

+0.5 

1922-23  .... 

111.5 

-fl7 

—  7 

121.5 

118 

+  3.5 

1923-24  .... 

109.5 

-f  17 

+  -a 

127 

127 

0 

1924-25 

98.5 

+  17 

116 

116 

0 

1925-26 

101.5 

—  1.5 

—  1 

99 

99 

0 

1926-27  .... 

101.5 

—  9.5 

+  1 

93 

92 

+  1 

1927-28  .... 

111.5 

+  9.5 

+  .5 

102.3 

103 

—  .5 

1928-29  .... 

101.0 

+  2.0 

—  1 

102 

99 

+  3 

1929-30  .... 

100.0 

+  2.0 

+  .5 

102.5 

105 

—2.5 

1930-31  .... 

92 

-i-  2.0 

—  2 

92 

92 

0 

1931-32  .... 

110.5 

—10 

—10 

90.5 

90.5 

0 

*  Price  per  dozen  No.  2  cans  of  No.  3  Standard  Alaskas.  were  taken  from 
sales  records  of  certain  canned  foods  brokers  in  Waukesha.  Wisconsin  and 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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The  influence  of  these  three  price-making  factors  on  the  price 
of  canned  peas  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3.  For  all  of  the  years 
prior  to  1925-26,  except  1921-22,  the  actual  price  was  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  that  estimated  from  the  size  of  the  pack  and 
for  all  of  the  years  following  and  including  1925-26,  except 
1929-30,  the  actual  price  was  lower  than  that  estimated  from 
the  pack.  The  carry-over  for  each  of  the  years  since  1925-26 
has  been  large  relative  to  the  period  prior  to  1925-26.  These 
years  of  relatively  large  carry-over  coincide  with  the  period 
when  actual  prices  were  below  the  prices  estimated  from  pack, 
and  the  period  of  no  carry-over  coincides  with  the  years  when 
actual  prices  were  above  the  estimated  price.  It  is  possible  to 
explain  a  large  part  of  the  difference  in  each  instance  by  the 
carry-over  of  canned  peas  from  the  previous  year.  In  some 
years,  however,  prices  were  not  the  same  as  the  estimate  based 
on  the  two  factors,  pack  and  carry-over.  The  principal  reason 
why  these  two  factors  would  not  explain  all  of  the  price  in 
certain  years  was  because  of  consumer  purchasing  power.  By 
adjusting  the  price  as  estimated  from  pack  and  carry-over  in 
accordance  with  the  changes  in  the  index  of  employment  for 
the  previous  year,  it  was  possible  to  estimate  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy  the  annual  average  prices  for  canned  peas  for  the 
most  of  the  years  studied.  (Figure  3.)  The  data  for  1932-33 
corresponding  to  those  used  in  the  price  study  are  as  follows: 
Pack  was  10,366,000  cases;  carry-over  was  reported  at  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000,000  cases;  index  of  employment  for  the  previous 
year  (1931-32)  was  68.  This  study  indicates  that  had  this 


combination  of  price-making  factors  existed  for  any  one  of  the 
last  12  years  the  price  would  have  averaged  about  $1.00.  The 
comparable  price  in  1931-32  was  90.5  cents  per  dozen. 

PRICES  DURING  THE  YEAR — No  distinct  seasonal  trend 
characterizes  wholesale  prices  of  canned  peas.  During  the  two 
or  three  months  immediately  following  the  pack,  prices  tend  to 
fluctuate  within  wider  ranges  than  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  This  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  season  are  not  generally  known  to  the  trade  until 
the  new  crop  begins  moving,  in  volume,  into  consumption.  Dur¬ 
ing  years  when  the  carry-over  from  the  previous  season  was 
unusually  heavy,  prices  during  the  first  few  months  have  been 
affected  more  by  the  size  of  the  carry-over  than  by  the  size  of 
the  current  season’s  pack.  Usually  by  Aug^ust  the  price  of 
canned  peas  begins  to  adjust  itself  to  the  supplies  of  the  new 
season.  Prices  during  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  year  have  for  certain  years  either  advanced  or  declined 
sharply  because  of  the  size  of  the  stocks  near  the  end  of  the 
marketing  season. 

The  low  prices  of  the  last  months  of  1931-32  continued  through 
May  and  June  and  a  part  of  July  but  an  adjustment  to  1932-33 
supplies  during  July  and  August  resulted  in  price  advances.  No. 
2  Standard  Alaska  3’s  at  Chicago  average  cents  per  dozen 
in  August  compared  with  92*4  cents  in  June.  On  December  15 
this  grade  was  quoted  at  92  cents  on  the  Chicago  market. 


PEAS,  canned:  ACTUAL  AND  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  PRICES  AND  CERTAIN 
FACTORS  AFFECTING  PRICES,  1921-22-1931-32 


US. DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  A«.ICOtTUA-t  tCONO-CS 

Figure  3  -  Left  half  shows  pack  and  estimated  carryover.  The  right  half  shows  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board’s  index  of  employment  (1923-1925  s  lOO),  and  actual  and  estimated 
prices  of  canned  peas.  First  estimate  is  from  pack  only;  second  estimate  is  from  pack 

AND  carryover;  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATE  IS  FROM  PACK,  CARRYOVER,  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
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CANNED  TOMATOES 

The  1932  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  was  probably  a  little  above 
11,000.000  cases  of  No.  3’s  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
1931  pack  but  below  the  average  of  the  last  10  years.  The 
carry-over  from  the  1931-32  season  was  reported  to  be  smaller 
than  that  of  a  year  earlier,  consequently  the  supplies  of  canned 
tomatoes  for  1932-33  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  1931-32. 
The  supplies  of  other  canned  vegetables  for  the  1932-33  season 
are  below  average,  but  prices  continued  low  because  of  con¬ 
tinued  low  consumer  purchasing  power. 

DEMAND  AND  PURCHASING  POWER  — The  apparent 
consumption  of  American  canned  tomatoes  has  averaged  be¬ 
tween  12,500,000  and  13,000,000  cases  during  the  10-year  period 
ended  1929-30.  During  this  same  period  the  consumption  of 
other  canned  vegetables  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  250,000 
to  500,000  cases  per  year.  Although  the  apparent  consumption 
of  American  canned  tomatoes  during  this  period  was  fairly 
stable,  the  consumption  of  all  tomatoes  and  tomato  products 
appears  to  have  been  increasing  rapidly.  Practically  all  of 
this  increase  in  demand,  however,  appears  to  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  from  increases  in  the  supplies  of  fresh  tomatoes  and  from 
imported  canned  tomatoes.  That  portion  of  the  production  of 
United  States  tomatoes  grown  for  manufacture,  which  has  been 
replaced  by  imported  canned  tomatoes  and  by  fresh  tomatoes, 
has  found  an  outlet  through  the  increased  consumption  of 
tomato  products,  especially  tomato  juice. 

The  consumption  of  all  tomatoes,  both  fresh  and  canned, 
appears  to  be  affected  by  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer 
and  the  prices  of  fresh  and  canned  tomatoes.  During  the  last 
two  years  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer  has  been 
declining  rapidly.  Unemployment  in  urban  centers  has  been 
increasing  and  in  rural  districts  the  prices  of  farm  products 
have  declined  to  very  low  levels. 


In  spite  of  low  employment  and  decreased  prices  of  farm 
products,  the  consumption  of  canned  tomatoes,  during  1929-30 
and  1930-31,  appears  to  have  been  about  equal  to  the  average  for 
the  10  years  ended  1929-30.  The  consumption  of  other  canned 
vegetables  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  decreasing.  One 
reason  for  the  sustained  consumption  of  canned  tomatoes  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  has  been  the  relatively  low  prices  of  canned 
tomatoes. 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  PRICES — Prices  at  which  Ameri¬ 
can  tomato  canners  can  sell  their  product  depend  to  some  extent 
upon  the  demand  for  canned  tomatoes  and  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  consumers,  the  size  of  the  pack  of  American  tomatoes, 
together  with  imports  of  canned  tomatoes,  production  of  fresh 
tomatoes,  imports  of  fresh  tomatoes,  especially  during  the  winter 
months,  and  the  competition  from  other  canned  vegetables. 

The  canner’s  interest  in  the  factors  affecting  canned  tomato 
prices  depends  upon  how  accurately  prices  can  be  estimated  from 
these  factors.  His  sales  policy  and  plans  for  next  year’s  pack 
will  be  influenced  by  the  prices  of  canned  tomatoes  for  the 
remainder  of  the  1932-33  season. 

Information  concerning  some  of  the  factors  that  affect  tomato 
prices  can  not  be  obtained  early  in  the  season.  For  that  reason 
these  factors  are  not  included  in  the  following  presentation  of 
this  study. 

The  factors  which,  during  the  last  12  years,  have  explained 
most  of  the  changes  in  prices  of  canned  tomatoes  are:  (1)  Pack, 
(2)  consumer  purchasing  power,  and  (3)  competition  from 
other  canned  vegetables.  The  most  effective  measure  of  the 
competition  from  other  canned  vegetables  is  the  price 'at  which 
these  other  canned  vegetables  sold.  The  changes  in  consumer 
purchasing  power  are  also  reflected  in  the  prices  of  competing 
canned  vegetables.  Consequently  it  was  possible  to  use  an 
index  of  the  prices  of  all  canned  vegetables  except  tomatoes  in 


TOMATOES. CANNED;  ACTUAL  AND  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  PRICES  AND 
CERTAIN  FACTORS  AFFECTING  PRICES;  1921-22-1931-32 


CASES  PER 


1921-22  23-24  25-26  27-28  29-30  1921-22  23-24  25-26  27-28  29-30  31-32 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  ♦  A/c.  ^  S/Ze  CANS  NCG.  Z53S7  BUREAU  OF  AORKULUIRAL  ECONOdUCS 

Figure  4  -  Top  half  shows  pack  and  the  index  of  prices  of  competing  canned  vegetables 
(corn,  peas,  string  beans,  spinach,  lima  beans,  and  beets)*  Bottom  half  shows  actual  and 

ESTIMATED  PRICES*  ThE  FIRST  ESTIMATE  IS  FROM  PACK  ONLY,  AND  THE  FINAL  ESTIMATE  IS  FROM 
PACK  AND  INDEX  OF  CANNED  VEGETABLE  PRICES*  ThE  INDEXES  FOR  THE  PREVIOUS  YEAR  AND  THE 
CURRENT  YEAR  WERE  USED  TOGETHER 
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AYARS  Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 

PEA  and  BEAN 
HLLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  .slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

Large  Brine  Tank  Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 


PEVOLV/NC  HOPPER- 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  UQU/O 
ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CAN  STOP 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


CHANCE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FIUJNG 
PEAS.  BAKED  BEANS. 
LIMA  BEANS.  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS.  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN.  HOMINY 
DICED  BEETS.  DICED 
CARROTS  Etc. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Is  It  Wise  To  Pay  More  For  Cutters? 


•PATENT  PENDING*' 


1 933  conditions  demand  the  most  efficient  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  minimum  capital  outlay. 

The  new  1933  TOWNSEND  offers  you: 


More  Capacity 
Best  quality  output 
(Suitable  to  pack  in 
glass) 

Lowest  first  cost,  labor 
cost  and  upkeep  cost 


Sturdy,  rigid  construe* 
tion,  tested  in  use 
Improved  design 
and  durabilty 
Quick  accessibilty  of 
parts 


What  Other  Features  are  Essential  ? 

Packers  who  have  used  all  makes  of  cutters  say  that 
you  cannot  equal  the  TOWNSEND,  at  ANY  price. 

Try  one  at  our  Risk 
You  cannot  lose  because  we  guarantee  each 
machine  to  be  as  represented  in  every  way. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  write  ua  NOW  for  catalog  and 
quotation,  while  diacounta  are  greateat. 


BURTON,  COOK  &  COMPANY,  ROME,  N.  y. 

(Sales  both  direct  and  through  leading  Machinery  Houses). 
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f)lace  of  factors  numbered  2  and  3  above.  This  study  revealed 
the  fact  that  prices  of  canned  tomatoes  during  the  first  three 
or  four  months  of  each  season  are  influenced  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  level  of  prices  and  demand  which  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  season.  Consequently,  the  price  index  of  com¬ 
peting  canned  vegetables  for  the  previous  year  was  found  to  be 
of  considerable  value  in  determining  the  price  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  crop  year,  and  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  average  price  for  the  year. 

The  importance  of  the  competition  of  other  canned  vegetables 
as  a  factor  influencing  prices  of  canned  tomatoes  should  not  he 
underestimated  but  this  factor  is  not  so  important  as  the  size 
of  the  tomato  pack. 

The  extent  to  which  these  factors  explained  the  annual  aver- 
age  price  of  canned  tomatoes  for  each  of  the  years  1921-22  to 
1931-32  is  shown  in  Table  6. 

These  results  are  illustrated  in  Figure  4.  For  two  years, 
1921-22  and  1930-31,  the  price  estimated  from  these  three  fac¬ 
tors  was  the  same  as  the  actual  price.  The  departures  of  the 
estimated  price  from  the  actual  price  for  the  remaining  years 
were  explained  when  the  other  price-influencing  factors  were 
used. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  some  of  these  other  factors 
which  have  been  found  to  affect  prices  of  canned  tomatoes. 
Imports  of  canned  tomatoes  were  found  to  be  of  some  signifi¬ 
cance  as  a  factor  affecting  prices.  The  addition  of  a  given 
quantity  of  imported  canned  tomatoes  to  the  supply  in  the 
United  States  did  not  have  the  effect  on  price  that  an  increase 
of  a  like  quantity  of  the  United  States  tomato  pack  would  have 
had  on  prices.  The  reason  for  this  difference  in  effect  of  canned- 
tomato  supplies  on  prices  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  supply  of 
imported  canned  tomatoes  is  used  by  consumers  who  normally 
would  not  buy  the  American  product  in  similar  quantities,  and 
consequently  not  all  of  the  imported  product  is  sold  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  American  canned  tomatoes. 

Imports  of  canned  tomatoes  have  increased  rather  rapidly 
during  the  last  12  years.  Table  5  shows  that  imports  of  canned 
tomatoes  increased  from  36,543  cases  in  1919-20  to  over  5,000,000 
cases  during  the  fiscal  year  1929-30.  Higher  import  duties 
became  effective  in  1930,  and  imports  declined  to  about  2,500,000 
cases  during  1930-31. 

Depreciated  currencies  in  those  countries  that  shipped  canned 
tomatoes  to  the  United  States,  principally  Italy,  tended  to  offset 
a  part  of  the  effect  of  the  higher  import  duties,  and  in  1931-32 
the  imports  totaled  over  3,000,000  cases.  Imports  for  the  period 
July  to  November  1932  amounted  to  1,026,875  cases  compared 
with  1,009,165  cases  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1931. 

Production  of  fresh  tomatoes  in  the  United  States,  although 
relatively  large  in  volume,  has  apparently  not  affected  prices 
of  canned  tomatoes  to  any  great  extent.  The  fresh  tomatoes 
coming  to  market  during  winter  months  have  been  of  more 
importance  as  a  canned-tomato  price-determining  factor  than 
has  the  production  of  all  fresh  tomatoes.  The  imports  of  fresh 
tomatoes  constitute  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  fresh  tomatoes 
on  the  market  during  the  season  when  canned  tomatoes  are 
usually  being  sold  in  large  quantities. 

Imports  of  tomatoes  for  the  fresh  market  during  the  winter 
season,  November  to  May  inclusive,  totaled  less  than  1,000,000 
bushels  in  1923-24,  whereas  in  1929-30  about  2,500,000  were 
imported.  During  the  last  two  years  imports  of  fresh  tomatoes 
have  declined  somewhat.  For  1931-32,  2,122,000  bushels  were 
imported.  The  competition  of  fresh  tomatoes  with  the  canned 
product  appears  to  be  of  no  more  importance  in  determining 
the  prices  of  canned  tomatoes  than  is  the  competition  from 
many  other  fresh  vegetables. 

An  index  of  the  car-lot  shipments  of  all  fresh  vegetables  is 
shown  in  Table  5.  The  index  showing  shipments  of  fresh 
vegetables  to  market  during  the  winter  months  is  probably  more 
Important  as  a  factor  affecting  canned-tomato  prices  than  is  the 
index  showing  shipments  for  the  entire  year. 

j  Prospects  for  canned  tomatoes  for  the  1932-33  season  are 
indicated  by  a  summary  of  the  various  factors  that  affect  prices 
of  canned  tomatoes.  The  pack  of  canned  tomatoes,  based  on 
latest  reports  of  production  of  tomatoes  for  canning,  promises 
to  be  slightly  above  11,000,000  cases.  The  index  of  prices  of 
banned  vegetables  competing  with  tomatoes  for  1931-32  was  87. 
On  December  15  this  index  was  83.  This  combination  of  factors 
during  the  period  studied  would  probably  have  resulted  in  an 
average  price  of  about  58  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  Standards 
at  Baltimore. 


TABLE  6.— FACTORS  AFFECTING  CANNED  TOMATO  PRICES. 
1919-29  TO  1931-32 
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*  National  Canners’  Association  1919-20  to  1926-27  ;  1927-28 
Census  Bureau ;  1930-31,  1931-32  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
t  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

}  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
i  Case  of  24  No.  3  cans. 

•j  October  to  April  only,  1926-27=100. 

II  July  1926  to  June  1927=100. 

•*  November  to  May  only. 

to  1929-30 
Commerce. 
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♦  The  Canning:  Trade. 


CANNED  SPINACH 

The  1932  pack  of  canned  spinach  was  reported  to  be  less  than 
1,000,000  cases  which  is  below  the  pack  of  1931  and  smaller  than 
any  year  since  1921.  Prices  of  canned  spinach  for  the  period 
1921-22  to  1930-31  have  declined  rapidly.  A  part  of  this  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  prices  of  canned  spinach  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  rapid  increase  during  recent  years  in  the  supplies  of  fresh 
spinach  and  other  fresh  vegetables  on  the  market  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  principal  factor  affecting  changes  in  canned-spinach 
prices  from  one  year  to  the  next  is  the  pack  of  canned  spinach. 
(Table  7.)  Another  factor  of  considerable  importance,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  early  part  of  each  season,  is  the  quantity  of 
canned  spinach  carried  over  from  the  previous  year’s  pack. 
Unfortunately,  carry-over  data  are  not  available.  To  deter¬ 
mine  the  effect  of  carry-over  on  prices  it  was  necessary  to  relate 
the  average  price  of  each  year  with  the  pack  of  the  previous 
year.  For  example,  the  canned  spinach  pack  in  1930  was  about 
1,560,000  cases,  which  was  slightly  smaller  than  the  1925  pack, 
but  the  average  price  in  1930-31  was  $1.02  per  dozen  whereas  in 
1925-26  the  price  was  $1.21.  One  reason  for  the  price  in  1930-31 
being  so  much  lower  than  in  1925-26  was  the  unusually  large 
pack  of  1929,  whereas  the  pack  in  1924  was  very  small.  Another 
factor  affecting  prices  of  canned  spinach  is  the  index  of  prices 
of  competing  canned  vegetables.  Table  8  shows  the  results  of 
an  analysis  of  canned  spinach  prices  for  the  period  1921-22 
to  1931-32. 
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TABLE  7.— FACTORS  AFFECTING  PRICES  OF  CANNED  SPINACH, 

1921-22—1931-32 


Index  of  prices  of 

Year  canned  vegetables 

beginning  «  Spinach  pack*  competing  with 

Apr.  1  spinach, 

_ 1926-27=100  t 


1,000  casest 

1920- 21  .  686 

1921- 22  .  434  105 

1922- 23  .  1,181  105 

1923- 24  .  1,384  109 

1924- 25  .  1,073  110 

1926-26  .  1,806  100 

1926- 27  .  1,340  100 

1927- 28  .  1,969  102 

1928- 29  .  2,905  112 

1929- 30  .  4,194  107 

1930- 31  .  1,566  97 

1931- 32  .  1,340  80 


*  National  Canners’  Association — 1921-22  to  1926-27,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  1927-28  to  1931-32. 

t  Constructed  in  the  Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture — (Includes  prices  of  corn,  peas,  tomatoes, 
beets,  snap  beans,  and  lima  beans,  weights  by  packs  of  each). 

I  24  No.  2  cans. 


TABLE  8.— ESTIMATED  AND  ACTUAL  PRICES  PER  DOZEN,  No.  2  CANS 
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BEET  AND  PUMPKIN  SECTIONS 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  24,  1933 

The  Beet  and  Pumpkin  Sections  meeting  convened  at  ten- 
thirty  o’clock,  Mr.  J.  E.  De  Masters  of  the  J.  E.  De  Masters 
Company,  Belgium,  Wisconsin,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  De  MASTERS:  Due  to  the  very  small  number 
in  attendance,  it  is  possible  we  may  have  to  postpone  the  Beet 
Meeting  until  a  later  date,  set  by  the  National  Canners  Officials. 

However,  this  matter  of  weights  has  come  up  between  cans 
number  two,  two  and  a  half  and  three  beets.  The  Federal  speci¬ 
fications  for  number  ten  beets  is  sixty  to  seventy  ounces.  We 
have  checked  several  packs  and  find  most  of  them  run  in  the 
neighborhood  of  seventy  ounces;  but  those  that  I  cut  personally 
and  those  that  were  cut  by  the  Mammoth  Springs  inspection 
were  all  too  full.  One  particular  instance  is  brought  to  mind, 
and  I  know  of  several  other  canners  that  have  had  the  same 
experience.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  your  help  in  discussion 
of  the  matter,  on  whole  beets,  for  instance.  The  cans  we  cut 
weighed  seventy-four  ounces,  forty  to  the  can — ^those  beets  were 
pretty  heavy — and  my  own  conclusion  after  talking  to  a  number 
of  other  canners  who  had  the  same  trouble  is  that  those  cans 
were  just  too  full,  and  then  in  moving  these  cases,  and  cans 
around  and  rolling  them  around  for  labelling  and  so  on,  they 
bulge  in  and  the  result  is  flippers.  The  quality  of  the  beets  is 
perfectly  all  right,  but  technically  they  have  been  rejected. 

We  know  of  several  experiences  like  that,  and  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  that  we  can  find  from  all  information  available  is  not  to 
fill  them  so  full.  I  should  say  that  minimum  weight  of  sixty- 
nine  ounces  should  stand.  It  is  heavy  enough. 

On  cuts  we  find  they  run  sixty-eight,  seventy,  seventy-two 
ounces,  but  at  the  same  time  the  packer  not  wanting  to  take 
chances  on  having  a  slack-filled  can,  figures  they  are  going  to 
shrink  some  more  in  the  process,  and  when  the  closing  machine 
comes  down  it  squeezes  them  more  into  the  can  and  the  result 
is  the  shrinkage  is  not  enough  to  take  the  beets  away  from  the 
top  of  the  can  or  keep  them  in  the  brine.  Our  own  conclusion 
is  that  we  should  not  change  those  standards.  I  believe  they 
are  fair  and  should  probably  remain  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Street  has  figures  from  New  York  State,  all  of  which 
indicate  that  all  those  cans  that  have  more  than  from  sixty- 


seven  to  sixty-eight  or  sixty-nine  ounces  in  them  are  too  well 
filled. 

On  our  number  two  and  one-half  cans,  the  minimum  drained 
weight  there  is  eighteen  ounces.  We  found  that  most  of  the 
cans  that  we  cut  were  from  nineteen  to  nineteen  and  one-half, 
but  all  of  those  cans  were  also  very  well  filled,  and  in  most 
instances  the  beets  were  in  a  nicely  covered  can,  and  they  had 
been  well  filled  with  brine  also. 

DR.  E.  F.  KOHMAN  (National  Canners  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.) :  Do  you  feel  there  should  be  a  different  weight 
for  sliced  and  whole  beets? 

MR.  De  MASTERS:  There  is  a  little  difference  in  the  sliced 
and  cut  beets,  without  question.  In  other  words,  you  take  the 
same  number  of  beets,  slice  them  up  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
them  in  a  can.  The  whole  beet  means  a  solid  mass;  they  will 
average  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  heavier  than  the 
sliced.  Whether  that  specification  should  be  changed  or  not, 
I  am  certainly  not  in  position  to  say,  and  we  have  such  a  small 
representation  of  beet  canners  that  I  feel  it  would  be  out  of 
order  to  recommend  to  the  Beet  Section  or  the  Specifications 
Committee  any  change  in  those  specifications. 

I  think  for  the  present  it  will  be  all  right,  and  you  can  put 
that  in  a  can  very  nicely. 

DR.  KOHMAN :  Both  whole  and  sliced. 

MR.  E.  C.  REID  (Snider  Packing  Corporation) :  That  seems 
contrary  to  our  experience.  We  find  that  on  whole  beets  the 
specifications  are  satisfactory,  but  on  the  sliced  beets  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  drained  weight  in  order  to  get  the  can  covered. 

CHAIRMAN  De  MASTERS:  May  I  ask  what  was  the  drained 
weight  on  this? 

MR.  REID:  Two  and  one-half  on  the  sliced  would  average 
eighteen;  seventeen  on  the  other. 

CHAIRMAN  De  MASTERS:  The  two  and  one-half  sliced  run 
seventeen  to  nineteen;  but  I  realize  it  is  a  real  job  to  get  them 
in  there  satisfactorily. 

MR.  REID:  That  is  considering  five-sixteenths  slice? 

CHAIRMAN  De  MASTERS:  Yes. 

DR.  KOHMAN :  If  there  is  just  one  beet  lying  rather  high 
on  the  surface  of  that  can,  it  will  push  the  bottom  out  when 
it  is  being  closed. 

CHAIRMAN  De  MASTERS:  That  is  the  conclusion  of  our 
Superintendent,  and  we  rather  wondered  at  it. 

DR.  KOHMAN:  If  that  is  watched  carefully  it  will  go 
along  all  right. 

CHAIRMAN  De  MASTERS:  There  are  some  gentlemen  here 
from  the  Army.  I  wonder  whether  they  had  any  special  ques¬ 
tions  or  special  remarks  in  this  regard.  I  presume  they  are 
representing  the  purchasing  department. 

ARMY  OFFICER:  We  are  just  here  to  make  notes. 

MR.  F.  M.  SHOOK  (Executive  Secretary,  Tri-State  Packers 
Association,  Easton,  Maryland) :  We  are  not  familiar  with  the 
work  you  gentlemen  have  done  on  drained  weights.  We  wonder 
whether  before  the  recommendation  is  made  to  the  Specifications 
Committee,  if  further  study  should  not  be  made  on  drained 
weights  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  so  if  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  specific  gravity,  all  the  difference  on  the  beets,  to  amount 
to  anything,  the  matter  will  be  brought  out  in  the  study. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  laboratory  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  consider  this  matter  on  a  national  basis.  On 
those  that  we  have  taken  drained  weights  of  in  the  East,  which 
included  goods  packing  in  the  West  as  well  as  those  packed  in 
the  East,  our  results  are  diametrically  opposite  to  the  state¬ 
ments  made  here  this  morning.  We  find  the  heavier  drained 
weights  in  the  sliced  beets  and  the  lightest  in  the  whole  beets. 

That  might  just  be  characteristic  of  the  few  sample  cans  we 
tested,  because  we  did  not  run  over  twenty-five  or  thirty,  and 
we  know  we  have  not  taken  the  drained  weights  of  enough  to 
even  form  an  opinion  on  the  matter. 

CHAIRMAN  De  MASTERS:  There  has  been  no  second  to 
Mr.  Reid’s  suggestion,  and  I  think  our  meeting  this  morning  is 
not  representative  of  the  industry,  and  I  think  the  proper  place 
to  gather  that  information  would  be  for  the  National  Association 
to  handle  it.  Don’t  you  think  so?  So  if  there  is  a  second  to 
Mr.  Shook’s  motion,  we  will  recommend  to  the  National  Canners 
to  gather  the  information,  for  it  is  a  small  matter  to  ask  the 
canners  all  over  the  country  to  send  information,  and  they 
certainly  are  in  position  to  give  us  that  information  correctly. 

DR.  KOHMAN:  I  will  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  De  MASTERS:  The  motion  is  made, and  sec¬ 
onded  that  the  National  Canners  Association  get  together  such 
data  to  make  a  recommendation  on  the  drained  weights  of  beets, 
especially  that  of  sliced,  in  number  ten  and  two  and  one-half 
tins. 

All  those  in  favor  of  that  motion  say  “Aye.”  Contrary,  “No.” 
The  motion  is  carried. 
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Canned  Beet  Prospects  for  1933 

By  J.  E.  DeMaster 
Belgium,  Wis. 

WHEN  Mr.  Gorrell  asked  me  to  take  part  in  this  program 
and  say  something  about  the  canning  and  distribution  of 
canned  beets  I  didn’t  really  agree  to  address  you  as  the 
printed  program  would  indicate  because  as  far  as  the  prospects 
for  the  future  are  concerned  in  the  Canned  Beet  Section  of  our 
industry,  frankly  there  aren’t  any  today. 

This  IS  no  doubt  due  to  some  factors  over  which  we  have  no 
control  and  over  optimism  on  the  possibilities  of  consumption  of 
canned  beets  at  fair  prices,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  been  as  careful  of  our  quality  and  workmanship  as  we  should 
have  been.  However,  in  this  present  unsatisfactory  situation  we 
should  spend  very  little  time  on  thinking  of  our  troubles  and 
mistakes  of  the  past,  but  in  checking  them  we  should  do  so  only 
with  the  idea  in  mind  that  we  must  not  repeat  them. 

In  carefully  reviewing  the  Research  work,  statistical  informa¬ 
tion,  several  fine  addresses  before  this  section  from  the  con¬ 
sumers  point  of  view  and  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the  cost  of 
canning  beets  which  has  been  presented  to  this  section  from 
time  to  time  in  the  last  five  years,  I  can’t  help  but  feel  that  we 
have  a  wealth  of  information  at  hand  and  that  if  we  would  only 
carefully  use  the  knowledge  available  through  our  National 
Canners’  Association  and  the  Can  Companies  we  could  at  least 
partially  correct  this  present  very  unsatisfactory  situation. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  review  a  few  of  these  figures  and 
information  we  have. 

In  1926,  “27”  and  “28”  we  packed  about  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  cases  each  year.  However,  in  1929  we  in¬ 
creased  this  pack  to  about  two  million  cases,  and  in  1930  to 
almost  three  million  cases,  which  of  course  was  more  than  we 
could  consume.  I  can  well  remember  asking  some  of  our  brok¬ 
ers  in  the  Spring  of  1930  when  beets  were  selling  freely  and 
two  and  one-half  cuts  sold  as  high  as  $1.35  and  $1.40,  what  they 
thought  about  the  prospects  for  the  beet  canner,  they  sincerely 
answered  that  they  felt  the  market  couldn’t  be  over  produced 
for  the  next  two  years,  but  we  all  know  the  results  only  too  well. 

Then  in  1931  production  fell  off  sharply  to  a  million  three 
hundred  thousand  cases,  or  almost  back  to  that  of  1928  and  in 
this  past  season  of  1932  we  produced  882,952  cases  or  about  Va, 
less  than  the  pack  of  1931 — ^the  smallest  pack  since  1926  when 
these  beet  statistics  were  first  compiled. 

With  these  figures  in  mind  I  would  like  to  recommend  to  the 
members  of  the  Beet  Section  who  intend  to  pack  beets  in  1933 
or  who  have  Spot  Stocks  on  hand  and  are  considering  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  canning  that  if  they  haven’t  this  information  on 
proper  canning  of  beets  and  cost  figures,  that  are  so  near  right 
that  it  hurts  to  check  them,  available,  they  ask  the  National 
Canners’  Association  for  them,  and  carefully  go  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  papers  and  addresses  presented  to  this  Convention  at  pre¬ 
vious  meetings  of  the  Section; 

Mr.  E.  A.  Stevenson  of  the  Continental  Can  Company  Re¬ 
search  Department,  address  on  the  processing  of  canned  beets  of 
January  28th,  1932,  in  which  he  carefully  summarizes  the  pro¬ 
cess  and  retaining  of  uniform  color,  which  is  of  course  essen¬ 
tial  to  fine  looking  beets. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Vaughn  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  address  on 
injury  to  beets  by  hot  weather  of  January  22nd,  1931,  fully 
covers  injury  to  raw  stock  and  merits  a  good  deal  of  attention 
because  if  any  injury  occurs  which  cannot  be  avoided  it  certainly 
must  be  eliminated  before  the  beets  are  canned,  if  we  are  to  have 
the  kind  of  finished  product  we  should  have  to  appeal  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr,  A.  D.  Radebaugh  of  the  American  Can  Company  and  also 
Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  of  the  American  Can  Company,  papers  on  the 
uniformity  of  canned  beets  are  very  thorough  and  specific  in 
their  recommendations. 

A  recent  Truck  Crop  Report  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  of  Economics  gives  us  a  very  good  picture  of  our 
chief  competitor — raw  or  so  called  fresh  beets.  During  the  last 
five  years  according  to  the  latest  report  approximately  two  mil¬ 
lion  bushel  have  been  shipped  into  our  large  markets  from 
Southern  States  or  the  equivalent  of  about  2,250,000  cases  of 
No.  2  and  No.  2%  tins  per  year,  or  an  average  of  about  20  per 
cent  larger  than  our  average  annual  pack  of  1,500,000  cases. 
However,  the  price  on  these  raw  beets  has  also  declined  approxi¬ 
mately  40  per  cent  or  from  71c  per  bushel  to  about  40c,  which 
price  must  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  producer,  and  this 
production  of  Raw  Beets  will  probably  decline  still  more. 


I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  pack  beets  of  good  qualities,  giving 
them  the  fine  finish  and  workmanship  we  give  our  other  canned 
foods,  we  can  build  better  prospects  for  the  best  canner  since 
beets  are  an  attractive  and  desirable  addition  to  the  daily  menu 
and  because  the  preparing  of  beets  for  the  table  is  not  a  job 
the  consumer  is  looking  forward  to  if  it  can  bd  avoided  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

I  feel  that  I  can  safely  make  this  last  statement  when  I  care¬ 
fully  go  over  the  information  brought  to  this  Section  at  some  of 
their  recent  meetings  by  some  of  our  friends  whom  we  feel  sure 
represent  the  consumer.  Miss  Ruth  Atwater,  of  our  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Department  in  her  address  to  this  convention  said  “Can¬ 
ned  beets  rank  well  in  the  estimation  of  consumers  and  the 
quality  of  the  canned  product  is  much  better  than  the  quality  of 
the  raw  product  available  in  the  city  market.”  Miss  Florence 
Pope,  Director  of  Commons,  University  of  Chicago,  made  this 
statement  in  her  address  to  us  recently  “appeal  by  color  is  one 
of  the  Prime  Factors  in  selling.  People  buy  first  with  the  eye, 
the  second  sale  comes  by  satisfaction  and  taste.  Rich,  red  and 
unblemished  beets  form  an  attractive  and  colorful  dish.” 

If  every  canner  will  carefully  use  the  process  and  suggestions 
for  quality  and  fine  workmanship  presented  to  this  Section,  I 
am  sure  that  we  will  be  able  to  pack  beets  that  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  canning  industry  and  appeal  to  the  consumer. 

Then  carefully  take  your  estimate  of  cost  or  past  records  of 
costs  of  canning  beets,  and  check  it  against  the  figures  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Roundtree  at  our  last  meeting  adjusting  it  of 
course  to  present  day  raw  costs,  and  you  can  decide  for  your¬ 
self  whether  you  can  afford  to  give  away  your  own  and  your 
stockholders’  property  by  packing  beets  of  an  indifferent  quality 
and  selling  both  fancy  and  a  standard  at  prevailing  prices  or 
even  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  dozen  higher.  If  you  will  carefully 
go  over  these  1931  average  cost  figures  and  your  own  practical 
experience  of  1932,  you  will  find  that  they  will  check  very 
closely,  in  fact,  too  close  to  be  reasonably  safe  for  any  manager 
of  any  business. 

I  fully  realize  that  I  am  not  ^ving  you  much  new  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  and  am  reminded  of  the  tenth  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  or  the  preacher,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

“Is  there  anything  whereof  it  may  be  said,  see,  this  is 

new?  it  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us.” 
but  as  I  have  said  before,  I  really  was  very  much  surprised  and 
interested  in  my  search  for  something  that  would  be  of  real 
value  to  us  as  canners  of  Red  Table  Beets  to  find  the  amount  of 
information  and  material  already  available  we  must  use  if  we 
are  to  stay  in  the  canning  industry. 

All  of  this  information  and  material  is  available  for  the  ask¬ 
ing  and  really,  gentlemen,  if  we  just  use  carefully  the  knowledge 
we  have,  there  will  be  better  prospects  for  the  beet  canners  but 
they  will  have  to  be  built  from  our  own  practical  experience 
and  common  sense  and  a  full  realization  that  our  present  pro¬ 
gram  and  sales  are  absolutely  ruinous. 

CHAIRMAN  De  MASTERS:  Is  Dr.  Kohman  or  Mr.  Gorrell 
here?  If  not,  I  think  we  will  just  postpone  the  election  of 
officers,  which  will  probably  mean  the  old  officers  will  have  to 
hold  over  for  the  year,  because  there  is  certainly  not  a  repre¬ 
sentative  group  here  to  hold  a  new  election. 

In  reference  to  the  Pumpkin  Section,  the  Chairman  is  not 
here  and  Mr.  Woodbury  asked  me  to  take  his  place  temporarily. 
I  think  the  election  of  officers  there  will  have  to  be  as  in  the 
Beet  Section. 

However,  a  paper  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wiegand 
of  the  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon.  Dr. 
Kohman  has  been  asked  to  read  this  paper,  and  if  there  are 
enough  of  you  interested  in  having  Dr.  Kohman  read  this  paper 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  him  do  so;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  copies  of  it,  and  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  copies  if  you 
prefer  to  read  it  yourself. 

[The  address  of  E.  H.  Wiegand  “Northwest  Pumpkin  A  Dif¬ 
ferent  Product”  will  be  given  our  readers  in  a  later  issue.] 
CHAIRMAN  De  MASTERS:  Thank  you.  Dr.  Kohman.  I  an 
sorry  there  are  not  more  here  to  get  that  information,  but  I 
think  it  will  probably  be  well  for  National  Canners  when  they 
have  an  opportunity  in  some  mail  to  include  that  paper  with 
mail  to  the  proper  people. 

DR.  KOHMAN :  It  will  undoubtedly  appear  in  the  trade 
papers,  too. 

CHAIRMAN  De  MASTERS:  If  there  is  nothing  further  we 
will  adjourn. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven  ten  o’clock. 
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January  20, 1 933 


The  Gerber  program  for  1 933  is  predicated  on  the 
belief  that  similar  continued  efiort  will  produce  a 
similar  return.  Results  already  secured  on  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  new  Gerber  Strained  Cereal 
product  in  September  tend  to  warrant  this 
belief.  We  believe  that  1933  will  be  a  good 
year  for  persistant  effort. 


I  ^HE  enlargement  of  the  Gerber  plant, 
now  in  process  of  completion,  and  the 
bigger  Gerber  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  program  for  1933  have  been 
made  possible  through  continued 
response  in  1 932  to  a  product  of  recognized 
merit,  offering  a  genuine  service,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  adeqate  consumer,  professional 
and  trade  selling  effort. 


consumer 


Gerber  Products  Company,  Fremont,  Michigan 


Gerber’s  Strmned  Cereal— 10^  oz.  cans— 15  f! 
Gerber’s  Strainmd  Beets— Carrots 
Green  Beans-Prunes-Tomatoes  oz.  cans  15^ 
Peas— Spinach— Vegetable  Soup 
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KRAUT  SECTION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  24,  1933 

HE  Kraut  Section  meeting  convened  at  ten-ten  o’clock, 
Mr.  M.  E.  Hamilton,  New  London,  Wisconsin,  presiding. 
CHAIRMAN  HAMILTON:  I  am  sorry  to  advise  that 
our  secretary,  Mr.  Flanigan,  is  not  here  this  morning. 

The  first  order  of  business  here  this  morning  is  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Nominating  Committee.  That  Committee  will  con¬ 
sist  of  the  following: 

Mr.  W.  W.  Wilder 
Mr.  A.  A.  Huppert 
Mr.  R.  A.  Simpson 

Gentlemen,  we  again  have  the  pleasure  of  having  Dr.  Walker 
with  us  this  morning  who  is  going  to  give  us  a  little  slide  talk. 

I  am  sure  that  it  will  prove  very  interesting  to  all  of  us.  Those 
of  you  who  have  seen  it  in  the  past  years  will  appreciate  to  what 
great  lengths  and  effort  Dr.  Walker  goes. 

DR.  J.  C.  WALKER  (University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin)  :  Mr.  Chairman:  I  noticed  that  the  title  on  the  program 
is  “Cabbage  Disease  Resistance  in  1933.”  Some  time  ago  I 
received  a  very  nervous  and  hurried  sort  of  telegram  from  Mr. 
Hamilton  asking  me  if  I  would  come  down  here  today  and  also 
wire  back  a  title.  I  was  looking  through  the  microscope  at 
that  time  and  since  the  boy  was  there  waiting  for  a  reply  to 
the  telegram  I  wrote  down  something  like  this:  “Progress  in 
Cabbage  Disease  Research  in  1932.”  Apparently  the  Com¬ 
mittee  wasn’t  interested  in  1932.  I  suppose  that  most  of  you 
would  prefer  to  forget  1932.  Maybe  that  is  why  they  wrote 
down,  “Cabbage  Disease  Resistance  in  1933.”  Therefore,  I  am 
a  little  bit  at  a  loss  to  report  results  for  1933.  (Dr.  Walker’s 
remarks  are  withheld  until  official  release. — Editor.) 

CHAIRMAN  HAMILTON :  Are  there  any  questions  that 
anyone  wishes  to  ask  Dr.  Walker? 

Gentlemen,  we  have  been  unusually  unfortunate  in  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  our  next  speaker  for  this  meeting  here.  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  the  dean  of  kraut  packers, 
Mr.  Babcock,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  the  “Present  Economic 
Situation  and  Its  Relation  to  Kraut  Industry.”  Mr.  Babcock. 
(Applause.) 

? 

Present  Economic  Situation  and  Its  Relation  to 
Kraut  Industry 

By  B.  E.  Babcock 

Empire  State  Pickling  Company,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

I  FEEL,  today,  somewhat  like  the  Irishman,  who  when  he  got 
up  to  make  his  speech  said,  “I  would  like  to  spake  a  few 
words  before  I  make  my  speech.” 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  I  did  not  seek  the  job  of 
making  this  address.  It  was  sort  of  wished  on  me.  Therefore 
I  feel  I  have  a  right  to  say  what  I  wish  to  say,  whether  it  hurts 
or  not.  So  at  the  outset  I  wish  to  state  a  few  facts  which  may 
seem  out  of  place. 

I  was  President  of  the  Kraut  Packers  Association  for  several 
years.  In  fact  I  was  president  at  the  time  we  were  spending 
$40,000  or  $50,000  per  year  for  advertising,  and  at  that  time,  I 
noticed  that  there  were  quite  a  number  of  firms,  some  of  them 
large,  who  did  not  belong  to  our  Association.  The  advertising 
of  kraut  by  the  Association  has  created  good  will  for  the  sa’e 
of  kraut  that  is  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  industry.  A 
good  many  of  you  here  today  have  never  paid  a  dime  to  the 
Association,  which  has  created  a  wonderful  market  for  your 
product,  and  you  put  me  in  mind  of  a  good  many  people  in  the 
world  today  who  never  affiliate  or  pay  anything  towards  our 
churches,  yet  not  one  of  them  would  live  in  a  community  with¬ 
out  Christianity.  In  other  words,  a  good  many  people  cash  in 
on  the  benefits  of  the  church  and  never  pay  anything  for  its 
support.  This  is  what  a  good  many  kraut  packers  have  done. 
They  have  cashed  in  and  taken  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Kraut  Association  and  have  thrown  the  burden  of  financing 
this  association  upon  the  shoulders  of  less  than  half  of  the  kraut 
packers  in  the  country.  Had  you  all  come  in  and  paid  your 
share,  we  would  have  had  double  the  advertising  and  I  believe 
we  would  have  had  double  the  consumption  of  sauer  kraut.  So 
I  wish  to  say  in  closing  this  preamble  to  my  speech  that  it  is 
not  fair,  and  men,  you  know  it  is  not  fair,  to  have  taken  the 
benefits  all  these  years  of  the  advertising  of  the  Kraut  Packers 


Association  and  not  contribute  to  its  support.  We  have  reduced, 
for  the  coming  year,  the  rate  to  10  cents  per  ton.  Certainly  the 
rate  is  low  enough  and  if  any  of  you  feel  that  your  conscience 
is  hurting  you,  and  that  you  should  contribute  your  share  toward 
financing  this  Association,  we  would  be  glad  to  receive  you  with 
open  arms. 

I  am  to  speak  on  the  present  economic  situation  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  kraut  industry.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  dark 
outlook  first  and  leave  the  best  for  the  last.  It  looks  very  much 
to  me  as  if  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  packers,  and  not  only  kraut 
packers,  but  all  canners  will  either  be  compelled  to  go  out  of 
business  this  year  or  will  be  compelled  to  curtail  their  output 
tremendously.  Too  much  kraut  was  packed  in  the  fall  of  1932. 
As  nearly  as  the  Association  can  determine,  there  is  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent  over  1931.  There  should  have  been  a  decrease  of 
at  least  33%  per  cent  because  to  my  way  of  thinking,  we  will 
never  get  a  profit  or  even  cost  on  canned  kraut  or  anything 
else  until  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  There  is  no 
economic  method  of  creating  a  government  fixed  price  on  any¬ 
thing.  The  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  still  holds.  The 
government  spent  $400,000,000.00  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat. 
When  the  farm  board  took  hold  of  it  wheat  was  selling  around 
$1.00  per  bushel.  After  they  had  spent  $400,000,000.00  of  the 
taxpayer’s  money,  wheat  is  selling  for  50  cents  per  bushel. 
Farmers  had  raised  too  much  wheat. 

So  perhaps  one  bright  ray  on  the  horizon  is  the  fact  that  the 
cut  of  kraut  this  coming  year  will  be  curtailed  considerably. 
Then  perhaps  those  of  us  who  are  going  to  stay  in  business, 
those  of  us  who  have  sense  enough  to  be  in  the  kraut  business 
may  be  able  to  make  some  money  again. 

During  the  good  old  times,  prior  to  1929,  I  used  to  be  amazed 
to  see  the  prices  some  of  my  competitors  were  asking  for  canned 
kraut  and  I  often  wondered  why  they  quoted  such  a  low  price. 
Within  the  last  few  months  I  have  amused  myself  in  sending  for 
Dun’s  and  Bradstreet’s  reports  on  several  of  these  firms.  I 
give  you  a  few  of  the  high  points  of  one  of  them : 


Quick  Assets . $240,000.00 

Current  Liabilities .  332,000.00 

Net  loss  for  a  year .  125^000.00 


My  banker  tells  me  that  when  a  firm’s  current  liabilities  are 
equal  to  or  greater  than  their  current  assets,  they  are  insol¬ 
vent.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  not  enough  cash,  bills  receiv¬ 
able  and  inventory  at  cost  or  market,  which  ever  is  the  lower,  to 
take  care  of  your  debts  well  it  is  just  too  bad.  No  bank  in  the 
east  will  loan  any  money  on  buildings  and  machinery.  When  a 
statement  is  presented  to  a  bank  they  immediately  cross  off  all 
assets  representing  buildings  and  machinery.  So  this  report 
that  I  read  to  you  of  one  of  my  competitors  looks  as  if  they  owe 
about  $100,000.00  in  quick  liabilities  more  than  they  have  in 
quick  assets.  I  think  it  might  pay  some  of  you  to  get  a  friend 
to  send  for  your  rating  from  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s.  You  will 
find  it  does  not  look  as  good  as  it  would  appear  on  your  books. 

I  find  in  going  over  the  chart  prepared  by  Roger  Babson  on 
condition  of  business  after  several  wars,  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  conclusions  are  arrived  at. 

The  Napoleonic  wars  began  in  1790.  Prices  began  to  climb 
at  the  beginning  of  that  war,  and  reached  their  peak  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  in  1810.  Then  commodity  prices  began  to 
recede  until  we  had  the  panics  of  1825,  1837  and  1847.  Then 
we  come  to  the  Civil  War  in  1860.  Prices  began  to  climb  until 
the  end  of  that  war,  after  which  they  began  to  recede  until 
we  had  the  panic  of  1870,  with  the  other  panics  of  1893  and 
1907.  Then  we  come  to  the  World  War  when  prices  reached 
their  peak  in  1920.  No  one  can  tell  how  long  the  low  com¬ 
modity  prices  of  today  will  last.  If  we  compare  the  duration 
of  low  prices  after  other  wars,  it  would  appear  that  we  are  not 
through  with  the  present  low  prices  by  a  long  way. 

Another  gloomy  picture  could  be  painted  of  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  average  business  man  of  today.  If  you  want  to  get  a 
hat  full  of  gloom,  just  go  into  a  business  man’s  office  and  ask 
him  how  business  is.  and  if  you  want  to  get  thrown  out  of  his 
office,  quote  him  a  price  on  your  commodity  that  will  make  you 
a  fair  profit.  Business  men  must  get  out  of  this  gloomy  state 
of  mind  before  business  can  improve.  Just  as  many  goods 
could  be  sold  at  a  fair  small  profit  as  are  being  sold  today  at  a 
tremendous  loss. 

I  told  a  man  some  time  ago  that  I  thought  the  kraut  packers 
were  the  biggest  set  of  fools  in  the  country.  They  will  fill  their 
tanks  with  kraut  in  the  fall  with  no  surety  whatever  that  they 
can  sell  it  at  even  cost.  In  the  good  old  days,  we  all  sold  futures. 
We  knew  what  we  could  get  for  our  product,  and  we  could 
safely  pack  it,  knowing  that  we  certainly  would  not  sell  it  at  a 
loss.  Those  days  are  past  and  even  if  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a  contract  from  the  jobber  there  is  no  surety  whatever 
that  the  jobber  will  take  his  goods  according  to  contract.  This 
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depression  has  brought  out  human  nature  more  than  anything 
else  I  have  experienced  in  my  life.  I  dislike  to  say  it,  but  90 
per  cent  of  the  buyers  today  will  repudiate  a  contract  if  it 
goes  against  them. 

Another  dark  cloud  on  the  horizon  is  the  excessive  cost  of  cans 
for  canned  foods.  At  the  price  kraut  is  selling,  the  can,  the 
wrapper,  the  thing  that  is  thrown  away  costs  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  price  obtained  for  the  article.  Either  the  price  of 
cans  must  come  down  in  line  with  the  reduced  prices  on  other 
commodities  or  we  shall  have  to  get  some  other  kind  of  con¬ 
tainer. 

Another  thing  we  must  never  forget,  is  that  it  looks  as  if  the 
laboring  man,  who  buys  the  most  of  our  kraut,  will  pay  out  a 
billion  dollars  per  year  for  beer,  because  there  is  not  a  question 
but  what  the  new  Congress,  the  4th  of  March,  will  pass  some 
kind  of  legislation  to  legalize  the  sale  of  beer,  and  if  the  con¬ 
suming  public  spends  a  billion  dollars  per  year  on  beer,  they 
cannot  spend  this  for  canned  sauer  kraut  or  any  other  canned 
foods.  I  am  not  bringing  up  the  question  of  Prohibition.  The 
liquor  question  has  always  been  a  troublesome  one,  it  will 
always  be,  and  will  never  be  settled,  in  my  estimation,  properly, 
but  we  must  face  the  facts  and  we  cannot  get  away  from  the 
idea  that  there  will  be  a  billion  dollars  spent  this  next  year 
for  beer  that  cannot  be  spent  for  canned  foods. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  bright  spots.  First,  business  men  are 
paying  attention  to  business.  Previous  to  1929  if  you  stepped 
into  a  man’s  office  to  talk  business,  the  first  thing  he  would 
begin  to  talk  about  would  be  the  stock  market.  He  paid  very 
little  attention  to  business  but  he  was  making  a  success  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  doing  very  little  about  it. 
It  is  different  now.  Men  are  planning  and  working  and  are 
cutting  costs  and  are  really  paying  attention  to  their  business 
and  the  depression  was  a  good  thing  in  that  respect  as  it  taught 
men  to  begin  to  think.  Another  good  sign  is  that  the  low  prices 
are  putting  out  of  business  incompetent  canners,  men  who  never 
should  have  gone  into  the  canning  business,  men  who  had  not 
brains  enough  to  pack  kraut  or  anything  else.  It  is  putting 
these  men  out  of  business  and  maybe  after  a  while  when  these 
men  who  never  compute  costs,  who  never  charge  anything  to 
overhead,  who  sell  goods  regardless  of  cost,  maybe  after  they 
have  gone  into  receiver’s  hands  and  the  canning  business  is  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  have  some  brains  and  who  can  find  out 
what  their  products  cost,  and  who  will  absolutely  refuse  to  sell 
their  product  below  cost,  maybe  after  that  takes  place  the  rest 
of  us  can  make  a  little  money  in  our  business. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  recovery  I  am 
still  an  optimist.  Why?  I  believe  the  United  States  to  be  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth.  I  believe  we  have  the  best  brains  in 
this  country  in  the  world.  I  still  believe  in  God  Almighty.  I 
still  believe  “There  is  a  destiny  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew 
them  how  we  will.” 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  about  a  209  inch  telescope  that 
is  being  built  which  is  twice  as  large  as  the  100  inch  telescope 
at  Mt.  Wilson  Observatory.  That  100  inch  telescope  has  re¬ 
revealed  30,000,000  universes,  similar  to  our  universe.  Our 
universe,  as  you  know,  consists  of  the  sun  and  seven  planets. 
Think  of  30,000,000  such  universes.  How  many  more  will  the 
200  inch  telescope  show  us?  This  telescope  will  bring  the  moon 
within  25  miles  of  the  earth.  It  will  show  us  whether  some  of 
the  other  planets  are  inhabited.  It  will  reveal  to  us  other 
millions  of  universes.  This  is  almost  too  gigantic  for  the  human 
mind  to  comprehend.  Can  any  man  tell  me  that  this  earth  just 
happened,  that  the  iron  ore  was  put  in  it  just  by  chance,  that 
the  copper  mines  just  happened  to  be  here,  for  without  the 
copper  mines,  we  could  not  have  electric  power. 

During  the  eclipse  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  was  standing 
beside  a  man  looking  at  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  I  said 
to  him,  “Is  it  not  marvelous  that  scientists  could  forecast  this 
eclipse  and  could  tell  years  ago,  within  a  few  seconds  just  when 
it  would  occur?” 

The  man  thought  a  moment  and  said,  “Ah,  that  is  marvelous, 
but  not  nearly  as  marvelous  as  the  fact  that  there  is  Some  One 
up  there  that  is  running  things.” 

That  is  it,  some  one  running  thingrs.  Some  power  that  created 
all  these  things,  and  I  still  have  faith  in  that  power.  This  civili¬ 
zation  is  not  going  down.  We  are  going  on  and  on  “to  the 
great  divine  event  towards  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 

And  so  in  closing  I  wish  to  say  there  are  more  dark  spots  on 
the  horizon  than  bright  ones,  but  I  have  faith  in  the  American 
people,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  blunders  and  mistakes  that  will 
be  made  by  the  nitwits  in  Washington,  I  am  convinced  that 
sometime,  some  way,  this  nation  will  muddle  through. 
CHAIRMAN  HAMILTON:  Thank  you  Mr.  Babcock. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  report  of  the  Nominations  Committee, 
if  you  have  one,  Mr.  Wilder. 


MR.  W.  W.  WILDER:  We  would  like  to  suggest  the  name 
of  Mr.  Lon  P.  Flanigan,  of  Geneva,  New  York,  for  President, 
and  Mr.  John  M.  Stroup,  of  Phelps,  New  York,  for  Secretary. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  unanimously 
carried. 

CHAIRMAN  HAMILTON :  There  being  no  further  business, 
this  meeting  is  adjourned. 

WAX  AND  GREEN  BEAN  AND 
BAKE  BEAN  SECTION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  24,  1933 

The  Wax  and  Green  Bean  and  Baker  Bean  Sections  meet¬ 
ing  convened  at  nine-fifty  o’clock,  Mr.  J.  O.  Holt,  Eugene, 
Oregon,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  HOLT:  It  is  past  the  time  that  the  Section 
should  get  into  action.  We  don’t  have  quite  the  crowd  we 
usually  have  but  they  will  probably  drift  in  later. 

The  first  thing  I  shall  do  is  to  name  a  Nominating  Committee 
for  the  Bean  Section.  Are  Mr.  C.  Summers,  Mr.  W.  Hartman, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Richendrfer  and  Mr.  Walter  Reed  here?  I  see  Mr. 
Reed  is  the  only  one  present.  We  need  two  men  to  act  on  that 
committee.  The  name  of  Chester  Ray  has  been  suggested.  If 
you  will  act,  Mr.  Ray,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Steinhart  is  Chairman  of  the  Baked  Bean  Section.  I 
will  ask  him  to  speak  at  this  time.  I  think  he  has  some 
announcements  to  make. 

MR.  MORTON  STEINHART  (Nebraska  City,  Nebr.) :  While 
I  have  the  Army  and  Navy  in  front  of  me  I  want  to  take  this 
chance  of  addressing  just  a  few  remarks  to  them  on  the  matter 
of  pork  and  beans  and  particularly  the  size  of  containers  which 
the  Quartermaster’s  Department  specify  for  their  require¬ 
ments  in  pork  and  beans. 

We  pack  pork  and  beans  and  we  have  just  one  customer  who 
buys  pork  and  beans  in  No.  3  cans  and  that  is  the  Army  and 
Navy.  As  far  as  commercial  practices  are  concerned,  in  our 
section  of  the  country  there  is  no  one  buying  pork  and  beans 
in  a  No.  3  can  any  more.  In  the  first  place,  it  makes  it  difficult 
for  us  to  take  care  of  these  Government  orders.  Very  often  an 
order  will  come  in  or  we  will  be  asked  to  bid  on  an  order  for 
pork  and  beans.  We  don’t  have  any  in  stock  and  it  is  more 
costly  to  put  beans  in  a  No.  3  can  than  it  would  be  if  we  could 
supply  them  out  of  our  regular  pack.  I  think  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  specifications  were  No.  2V^  cans  instead  of  No.  3  you 
would  get  your  requirements  at  a  lower  cost  and  get  quicker 
delivery  and  more  uniform  quality  than  by  sticking  to  the  old 
No.  3  can.  That  also  applies  to  the  smaller  size.  We  some¬ 
times  get  specifications  calling  for  pork  and  beans  in  a  No.  2 
can.  There  was  a  time  when  pork  and  beans  were  put  in  No. 
2’s  just  as  they  were  in  No.  3’s  but  competition  and  commercial 
practices  have  gotten  us  away  from  that  and  now  beans  in  a 
No.  2  can  are  almost  unknown.  If  you  were  to  go  around  to 
the  jobbing  houses  and  retail  stores  in  Chicago  you  would  have 
trouble  finding  them. 

So  in  preparing  your  specifications,  if  it  is  possible  to  specify 
No.  300  beans  or  No.  2%  beans  or  No.  1,  all  of  us  can  give  you 
a  better  price  and  quicker  delivery  and  more  uniform  quality. 
I  just  want  to  make  that  suggestion. 

CHAIRMAN  HOLT:  We  have  packed  less  green  beans  this 
year  (I  don’t  know  about  the  wax  beans)  than  we  have  packed 
for  a  number  of  years  and  yet  as  I  see  it,  the  surplus  of  beans 
on  the  market  today,  of  canned  beans,  is  just  as  great  or 
greater  than  it  was  last  year.  I  think  we  should  discuss  that 
most  cases  cheaper  because  a  No.  2  can  of  beans  can  be  bought 
here  and  see  if  we  can  find  out  why  that  is  true.  I  think  we 
all  have  been  able  to  sell  our  cheap  beans,  our  low-grade  beans, 
and  I  am  wondering  if  the  fact  that  these  low-grade  beans  have 
been  put  into  consumption  is  not  partly  to  blame  for  the  lack 
of  volume  consumption.  The  buyer  gets  something  that  isn’t 
good.  It  isn’t  the  j)rice  they  think  about  so  much  as  it  is  the 
quality.  I  believe  it  is  the  larger  consumption  of  the  low 
grades  that  is  injuring  the  total  consumption  of  our  string 
beans.  In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  different  places  where 
I  have  checked  they  are  selling  raw  beans,  green  beans,  from 
Florida  and  from  California  at  ten  cents  a  pound  and  when 
they  lay  around  a  little  and  become  somewhat  injured  or 
wilted,  they  put  them  out  at  two  pounds  for  a  quarter. 

It  takes  about  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  beans  to  make  a  dozen 
No.  2  cans — ^that  is  of  the  raw  product.  At  ten  cents  a  pound 
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the  canned  beans,  without  counting  the  trouble  of  preparing 
them  and  cooking  them  and  all  that  are  just  as  cheap  and  in 
most  cases  cheaper  because  a  No.  2  can  of  beans  can  be  bought 
in  most  markets  for  less  than  ten  cents.  So  it  isn’t  a  price 
proposition.  Whether  the  consumer  is  fooling  herself  into 
thinking  that  when  she  is  buying  the  uncooked,  uncanned, 
unprepared  beans  and  doing  the  work  herself  she  is  saving  her 
family  some  money,  I  don’t  know.  Probably  she  believes  she  is. 

It  is  a  condition,  however,  that  is  rather  serious  to  the  industry. 

We  will  now  listen  to  an  address  on  “Grading  of  Green 
Beans  for  Canning,’’  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Radebaugh  of  the  Research 
Division  of  the  American  Can  Company,  Chicago. 

Grading  of  Green  Beans  for  Canning 

By  A.  D.  Radebaugh 

Research  Department,  American  Can  Company 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  in  reporting  Statistics  of  Crops  for 
Canning  consider  the  packing  of  green  beans  of  sufficient 
importance  in  eighteen  states  to  report  the  packs  of  each  state 
individually.  The  packs  of  corn  are  reported  for  sixteen,  peas 
eighteen  and  tomatoes  nineteen  states. 

The  purchasing  of  tomatoes  by  United  States  Grades  is  rap¬ 
idly  becoming  a  standard  practice.  United  States  Grades  for 
purchasing  sweet  corn  are  receiving  study  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  a  number  of  canners.  One  fre¬ 
quently  hears  canners  express  a  desirability  for  uniform  grades 
which  will  assist  in  purchasing  ^een  beans. 

The  increased  production  of  improved  quality  fresh  market 
green  beans  offers  considerable  competition  to  the  canned  prod¬ 
uct.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  canners  to  use  every  possible 
method  to  improve  their  product. 

The  variety  of  beans  grown  will  largely  determine  the  per¬ 
centage  of  pack  possible  as  whole  beans,  cut  beans  or  asparagus 
style. 

The  Refugee  variety  is  especially  adapted  for  producing  suit¬ 
able  pods  for  packing  whole  beans,  when  grown  under  favorable 
conditions.  A  large  percentage  of  whole  beans  packed  are  of 
this  variety. 

The  Full  Measure,  Giant  Stringless  Greenpod,  Burpee  String¬ 
less  Greenpod,  and  New  Stringless  Greenpod  varieties  are  suit¬ 
able  for  packing  cut  beans.  A  large  percentage  of  cut  beans 
packed  represent  these  varieties. 

The  Kentucky  Wonder  and  Blue  Lake  varieties  are  grown  in 
some  districts  and  are  used  for  packing  whole,  cut  and  asparagus 
style  beans. 

Grades  for  purchasing  green  beans  should  give  consideration 
to  size  of  pod,  maturity  of  pod,  strings  and  stems,  uniformity  of 
color,  diseases,  insect  injury  and  mechanical  injury.  To  facili¬ 
tate  packing  and  marketing  problems,  grades  for  raw  stock 
should  be  made  to  comply,  as  nearly  as  practical,  to  grade 
requirements  for  the  finished  product. 

Standards  for  green  and  wax  beans  have  been  adopted  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  and  are  as  follows: 

SNAP  BEAN  SIEVE  SIZES: 

FANCY  string  beans  are  the  young,  succulent,  whole  beans, 
fairly  uniform  in  color,  and  of  such  sizes  as  may  be  passed 
through  sieves  whose  mesh  is  12/64  inch,  14/64,  or  17/64  inch 
in  diameter. 

EXTRA  STANDARD  string  beans  are  less  young  and  suc¬ 
culent  beans,  reasonably  uniform  in  color,  either  whole  or  cut 
in  pieces,  and  shall  be  of  such  sizes  as  may  be  passed  through 
sieves  whose  mesh  is  either  17/64  or  20/64  inch  in  diameter. 

STANDARD  string  beans  are  more  mature,  but  still  less  suc¬ 
culent  beans,  reasonably  uniform  in  color,  cut  in  pieces  from 
whole  beans,  which  may  be  passed  through  sieves  whose  mesh 
is  20/64  inch  in  diameter. 

SUBSTANDARD  string  beans  are  beans  that  lack,  in  some 
respects,  the  qualifications  of  the  standard  grade,  including  such 
as  are  too  large  to  pass  through  sieves  whose  mesh  is  20/64 
inch  in  diameter. 

Grade  with  respect  to  size  of  sieves:  When  string  beans  are 
graded  as  to  size  they  shall  pass  through  sieves  of  the  following 
dimensions  and  shall  be  known  by  the  grade  number  indicated: 
No.  1  grade,  size  of  sieve  12/64  inch 
No.  2  grade,  size  of  sieve  14/64  inch 
No.  3  grade,  size  of  sieve  17/64  inch 
No.  4  grade,  size  of  sieve  20/64  inch 
No.  5  grade,  size  of  sieve  over  20/64  inch 
Tentative  grades  for  canned  soup  (or  string)  beans  suggested 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 


Agricultural  Economics,  for  use  under  the  United  States  Ware¬ 
house  Act  differ  in  grade  size  of  sieve  from  those  offered  by 
the  National  Canners  Association  as  follows: 


National  Canners 

Association  U.  S.  D.  A. 

No.  1  size .  12/64  inch  14% /64  inch 

No.  2  size .  14/64  inch  18% /64  inch 

No.  3  size .  17/64  inch  21/64  inch 

No.  4  size .  20/64  inch  24/64  inch 

No.  5  size . over  20/64  inch  over  24/64  inch 


As  sieve  size  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  determining 
grade  the  necessity  of  establishing  standard  sizes  is  very  im¬ 
portant. 

Generally  speaking  green  beans  are  purchased  by  one  of 
three  methods  namely: 

1 —  SIEVE  SIZES:  Grading  beans  into  5  or  6  sizes  and  pay¬ 
ing  grower  a  stated  price  per  pound  for  each  sieve  size.  Beans 
to  be  free  from  disease  and  insect  injury. 

2—  NUMBER  OF  PODS  PER  POUND:  Selecting  a  repre¬ 
sentative  sample  and  counting  number  of  pods  per  pound  pay¬ 
ing  grower  stated  price  per  pound  according  to  count:  beans  to 
be  free  from  disease  and  insect  injury. 

3 —  FLAT  BASIS :  Accepting  all  sizes  delivered  provided  beans 
are  not  too  mature  for  canning  and  are  free  from  such  diseases 
as  anthracnose  and  bacterial  blight  and  paying  grower  a  stated 
price  per  pound  for  all  beans  so  delivered. 

1—  — SIEVE  SIZES:  When  practical  to  grade  and  the  canner 
desires  to  pack  the  several  sieve  sizes  separately  as  a  whole  and 
cut  beans  this  system  of  purchasing  appears  fair  for  both  the 
canner  and  grower. 

If  the  canner  desires  a  large  percentage  of  small  beans,  the 
schedule  of  prices  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  justify  frequent 
pickings  and  discourage  the  delivery  of  large  beans.  Such  things 
as  climatic  conditions,  variety  and  care  in  harvesting  must  all 
be  considered  in  the  successful  operation  of  such  a  method. 

2—  NUMBER  OF  PODS  PER  POUND:  This  method  of  pur¬ 
chasing  beans  appears  to  be  the  one  most  commonly  used  by 
packers  of  the  Refugee  Variety. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  being  rapid  and  reasonably  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  both  grower  and  canner. 

Wide  variation  appears  to  exist  between  different  packers  in 
counts  per  pound  and  prices  paid.  This  may  be  necessary  due 
to  local  conditions;  however,  a  study  of  this  system  as  a  basis 
for  determining  grades  and  its  adaptability  for  different  varie¬ 
ties  and  type  of  pack  desired  appears  advisable. 

3 —  FLAT  BASIS:  This  method  may  be  justifiable,  if  only  to 
prevent  arguments  with  growers;  however,  it  is  not  desirable 
as  it  fails  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  raw  stock. 

Such  a  system  also  permits  the  grower  to  mix  such  varieties 
as  Burpee,  Giant  Stringless,  Full  Measure  and  New  Stringless 
Greenpod.  Each  of  these  varieties  vary  somewhat  in  color, 
shape  of  pod  and  flavor  and  resulting  in  an  unsatisfactory 
finished  product. 

SUMMARY 

A  standard  sieve  size  should  be  established  for  green  beans, 
giving  consideration  to  raw  stock  and  canned  product.  A  stated 
maximum  and  minimum  length  for  one,  two  and  three  sieve 
sizes  seem  advisable  and  necessary.  Due  to  varietial  differences 
and  type  of  pack  desired  three  grades  for  purchasing  green 
beans  may  be  necessary  namely: 

1.  Sieve  sizes  or  count  per  pound  suitable  for  Refugee  and 
such  varieties  as  are  grown  for  packing  principally  whole  beans. 
Prices  should  be  adjusted  to  encourage  delivery  of  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  desired  size  beans. 

2.  Sieve  size  or  count  per  pound  suitable  for  such  varieties 
as  Full  Measure,  Burpee  Stringless  Greenpod,  Giant  Stringless 
Greenpod,  New  Stringless  Greenpod,  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax, 
and  Improved  Kidney  Wax.  Prices  should  be  adjusted  to  en¬ 
courage  delivery  of  beans  which  will  pack  the  best  quality  of 
cut  beans. 

3.  A  separate  grade  or  special  grade  appears  necessary  for 
such  varieties  as  Kentucky  Wonder  and  Blue  Lake.  These 
varieties  differ  from  our  bush  varieties,  the  Kentucky  Wonder 
having  a  longer  and  larger  pod.  Both  varieties  are  stringless 
when  young  but  become  stringy  as  they  mature  which  is  not 
always  the  case  with  the  bush  varieties  generally  grown  for 
canning. 

All  beans  showing  anthracnose,  bacterial  blight,  a  stated 
percentage  of  insect  injury,  and  too  mature,  should  be  rejected. 
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Zastrow  Round  Disc  Exhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

.  Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jeun 
cans). 

Saves  steam.  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Manafaetarera 

Foot  Thames  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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CHAIRMAN  HOLT:  Our  idea  in  bringing  this  question  up 
was  that  we  were  not  grading  beans,  or  that  each  one  is  grad¬ 
ing  his  beans  separately  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
subject.  Mr.  Radebaugh  says  we  have  got  to  have  different 
grades  for  different  beans.  The  only  reason  that  I  can  see  for 
having  different  grades  on  different  varieties  of  beans  is  that 
some  beans  are  round  and  some  are  flat.  If  we  could  grade 
everything  on  the  same  grade  and  when  we  talk  to  a  man  about 
a  3  sieve  bean  know  exactly  what  we  are  talking  about,  it 
would  help  us  out  a  lot.  They  would  know  what  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  out  in  Oregon  and  they  could  understand  the  man 
from  New  York  if  we  just  knew  the  size  of  a  3  sieve  or  4  sieve 
or  any  other  type  of  bean. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  on  that,  we  will  go  to  the  next 
paper,  which  is  “The  Packing  and  Distribution  of  Green  and 
Wax  Beans,”  by  Mr.  Walter  A.  Reed  of  Lake  Odessa,  Mich.  ^ 

I 

The  Packing  and  Distribution  of  Green  and  Wax 
Beans 

By  Walter  A.  Reed  M 
Lake  Odessa,  Mich. 

WHEN  Mr.  Gorrell  wired  me  that  Mr.  Holt,  Chairman  of 
this  Section,  requested  that  I  prepare  a  paper  on  the 
Production  and  Distribution  of  Wax  and  Green  Beans  I 
assumed  that  I  was  to  discuss  production  in  relation  to  distri¬ 
bution,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  study  of  the  problems 
relating  to  both  production  and  distribution  I  present  a  few  of 
these  problems  and  hope  that  through  informal  and  intelligent 
discussion  of  them  by  this  Section  much  good  may  result. 

As  you  well  know,  the  prices  that  wax  and  green  beans  are 
selling  at  today  are  not  showing  the  canners  a  profit,  and  I  have 
made  an  effort  to  learn  some  of  the  causes  of  these  low  prices 
and  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  canned  beans  that  is  tak¬ 
ing  away  not  only  our  profits  but  our  market  as  well. 

The  size  of  the  pack  of  1932  while  not  as  yet  published  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  appeared  to  be  3,876,300  cases  tak¬ 
ing  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  December  16th  estimate  of 
tonnage  for  manufacture.  Now  this  is  less  than  one-half  of 
the  packs  of  1929  and  1930,  and  only  58  per  cent  of  the  five 
year  average  of  1928  to  1932,  and  it  might  surprise  some  of  you 
to  know  that  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  wax  and  green  beans  for  what 
is  known  as  the  “Fresh  Market,”  but  there  has  been  a  very 
marked  increase  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  fresh 
beans  for  each  year  since  1920.  In  1932  there  were  43,800  tons 
of  beans  canned,  while  131,460  tons  were  sold  on  the  fresh 
market  or  the  equivalent  of  12,851,400  cases  (24  No.  2  cans  to 
the  case) .  It  is  interesting  if  alarming  to  compare  these  figures 
with  those  of  the  year  1926,  and  I  take  the  year  1926  because 
the  total  pack  of  beans  that  year  was  nearer  to  the  pack  of 
1932  than  any  year  of  which  records  are  available. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  canned  and 
the  equivalent  number  of  cases  sold  as  fresh  vegetables  in  the 
years  1926  and  1932. 


Packed  Fresh  Cases 

1926 .  4,037,000  cases  7,821,041  cases 

1932 .  3,876,300  cases  12,851,400  cases 


As  canners,  naturally  we  are  interested  in  learning  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  reasons  for  this  rapid  change  by  the  housewife  in 
her  preference  from  canned  beans  to  so-called  fresh  beans,  and 
should  we  not  ask  ourselves  these  questions: 

First,  Is  it  because  of  quality? 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  There  has  been  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  canned  beans  the  last 
few  years  through  the  help  of  the  seedsman  in  producing  strains 
of  seeds  that  are  almost  entirely  stringless,  and  by  the  efforts 
of  our  Canners’  Association  through  research  carried  on  in 
blanching  and  processing  of  beans,  until  today  canned  beans 
come  to  the  consumer’s  table  with  less  change  in  appearance 
and  more  nearly  representing  what  that  consumer  really  looks 
for  and  expects  and  wants  than  any  other  vegetable  that  is 
canned.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  fresh  beans  are  after  our  scalp  and  those  who  pack 
beans  in  1933  must  strive  harder  than  ever  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  pack  by  improvement  of  strains  of  seed,  more 
rigid  control  of  acreage,  closer  inspection  at  receiving  stations 
and  factory,  and  more  rapid  handling  of  the  beans  on  reaching 
the  canning  plant. 


The  second  question  that  we  should  ask  ourselves  is:  Are  our 
costs  too  high  to  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
fresh  market?  The  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  us  that  the  average  price  paid  the  growers  of  beans  for 
the  canning  factory  is  a  little  less  than  one-half  the  price  paid 
for  beans  to  growers  for  the  fresh  market.  The  canning  factory 
grower  received  in  1932  $  .0194  per  pound  while  the  growers  of 
beans  for  the  fresh  market  received  $  .0412  per  pound. 

On  further  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  I  find  that  the  reduction  in  price  to  growers  of  canning 
beans  for  the  past  three  years  is  38  per  cent,  while  reduction  in 
price  to  the  growers  of  beans  for  market  is  39  per  cent.  I  have 
investigated  the  cost  of  containers  for  shipping  fresh  vegetables 
to  the  fresh  market  and  was  advised  by  a  large  manufacturer 
that  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent  in  the  cost  of 
baskets,  berry  crates,  lugrs,  and  other  containers.  This  led  me 
to  the  investigation  of  the  reduction  in  costs  of  items  that 
enter  into  the  production  of  canned  beans  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  I  find  that  labor  has  been  reduced  50  per  cent,  ship¬ 
ping  cases  47  per  cent,  labels  25  per  cent,  and  cans  7.7  per  cent. 

Some  of  you  may  think  this  has  no  bearing  on  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wax  and  green  beans  but  in  interviewing 
five  retail  distributors  of  canned  foods  and  asking  this  question, 
“How  do  your  sales  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  compare 
with  your  sales  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables?”  The  first 
replied  that  his  sales  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  for  twelve 
months  was  $40,000.00  and  that  it  would  take  him  five  years 
to  sell  that  many  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  store 
was  located  in  a  city  of  3,000  population  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  second  party  asked  was  the  buyer  and  manager  of 
a  branch  of  a  large  distributing  outlet,  and  he  replied  that  there 
would  not  be  any  canned  foods  packed  in  the  next  few  years  if 
they  did  not  reduce  the  price  of  cans,  that  their  sales  of  canned 
spinach  had  dropped  from  800  to  900  cases  per  week  to  35  cases 
per  week.  The  third  retailer  to  whom  I  asked  this  question 
stated  that  his  sales  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  exceeded 
the  sales  of  canned  by  four  to  five  times.  The  other  two  ques¬ 
tioned  gave  about  the  same  answers,  and  all  were  emphatic  in 
their  statements  that  their  profits  were  greater  on  their  sales 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  than  on  canned  products. 

Now  we  as  canners  have  reduced  our  pack  to  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  peak  years  of  1929  and  1930,  while  our  competitors, 
the  growers  for  the  fresh  market,  have  gone  on  increasing  their 
acreage  and  sales.  We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the 
improvement  of  our  quality  until  in  the  main  our  quality  is 
better  than  the  fresh.  We  have  even  made  an  attempt  to  adver¬ 
tise  as  far  as  our  financial  condition  would  permit.  With  our 
back  to  the  wall  we  have  cut  costs  to  the  bone  on  every  item 
entering  our  pack  over  which  we  have  control.  There  is  one 
item,  however,  that  we  cannot  control,  and  it  is  the  major  one 
of  our  entire  costs,  and  responsibility  for  this  is  placed  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  tin  plate  and  can  manufacturers. 

CHAIRMAN  HOLT:  Is  the  outlook  as  pessimistic  as  that? 
I’d  like  to  have  some  discussion  of  this  paper, 

MR.  O.  A.  KISCHEL  (Chicago,  Ill.) :  It  is  very  seldom  that 
I  comment  on  anything  that  pertains  to  the  production  or  dis¬ 
tributing  end  but  I  think  this  paper  that  was  just  read  hits 
the  nail  on  the  head  in  many  respects.  It  may  sound  pessimis¬ 
tic  but  I  think  it  is  the  God’s  honest  truth  that  the  biggest 
competition  comes  from  the  fresh  article,  coupled  with  the  great 
advertising  value  which  is  given  to  fresh  products  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  retail  stores,  as  I  have  noticed  right  here  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  I  liken  Chicago  to  a  city  of  many  main  streets — I 
don’t  know  how  many  there  are — but  I  liken  it  to  a  city  of 
many  smaller  cities.  There  happens  to  be  one  street  in  the 
neighborhood  where  I  live  and  there  are  two  chains  in  one 
block.  The  National  Tea  and  the  A.  &  P.  both  have  double 
front  stores.  There  is  another  very  fine  independent  store,  also 
double  front.  Each  of  those  three  stores  grives  apparently  a 
full  year’s  display  day  by  day,  dividing  at  least  half  of  their 
space  for  that  purpose  alone.  In  that  same  block  I  would  say 
there  are  about  three  or  more  of  the  ordinary  vegetable  stores. 
They  handle  no  canned  foods  at  all  but  they  display  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  windows  and  on  the  sidewalk  and  any  place 
where  they  might  be  seen.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  day  by 
day,  24-hour  advertising  given  to  this  particular  commodity, 
the  fresh  article,  competing  with  the  canned  foods  which  is 
back  there  somewhere  in  the  store.  Occasionally  they  show  it 
in  the  windows,  not  very  frequently.  At  least,  the  advertising 
value  there  doesn’t  measure  up  with  this  other  thing. 

There  is  another  thing  which  I  have  noticed  in  my  own 
family  and  among  my  own  friends  and  that  is  that  whether  we 
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like  to  hear  it  or  not,  I  think  the  women  are  still  for  the  fresh 
stuff.  You  have  got  to  break  them  down  and  I  don’t  know 
how  it  is  to  be  done  but  just  the  same,  I  thing  that  is  exactly 
what  the  situation  is.  The  biggest  competing  item  against  the 
canned  article  is  the  fresh. fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  dis¬ 
played  constantly  in  all  the  chains  and  in  the  independent 
stores  and  in  the  independent  vegetable  stores.  We  might  just 
as  well  face  the  music  and  I  don’t  believe  any  one  has  the 
right  solution. 

CHAIRMAN  HOLT:  It  is  a  problem  without  a  solution  but 
we  can’t  sit  down  and  do  nothing  about  it. 

MR.  REED:  I  don’t  know  whether  I  made  my  point  clear 
there  or  whether  they  all  understood,  but  the  startling  thing 
to  me  was  that  since  1926  our  pack  of  wax  beans  and  green 
beans  has  fallen  off  approximately  200,000  cases.  That  is,  we 
packed  that  many  cases  less  this  year  than  in  1926  while  the 
fresh  beans — I  am  speaking  of  beans  only — ^the  sale  and  distri¬ 
bution  increased  in  proportion  from  7,821,041  cases  (that  is  if 
they  had  been  packed  in  cans)  to  12,851,400  cases  or  almost 
double,  while  we  have  been  losing  our  business. 

CHAIRMAN  HOLT:  The  next  address  is  “What  Determines 
the  Prices  of  Wax  and  Green  Beans,”  by  Mr.  Carlos  E.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Adjustments  in  the  Bean  Canning  Industry 

By  Carlos  Campbell 

Associate  Agricultural  Economist,  Division  of  Sta¬ 
tistical  and  Historical  Research,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 

IS  there  any  way  of  lifting  the  bean-canning  industry  out  of 
the  maelstrom  of  declining  prices?  All  industries  are  af¬ 
fected;  each  is  struggling  to  keep  its  head  above  water.  The 
problem  of  the  bean  canners  is  analogous  in  many  ways  to  the 
problem  of  the  shoe  manufacturers,  the  problem  of  the  wheat 
farmers,  or  that  of  any  of  the  other  industries. 

The  malady  of  reduced  demand  and  declining  prices  has 
affected  each  industry  and  with  a  high  percentage  of  fatalities. 
The  malady  has  been  attributed  to  overproduction  and  the 
treatment  prescribed — that  is,  cut  production — has  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  this  diagnosis.  This  is  not  a  localized  trouble;  it  is 
an  epidemic  which  has  spread  like  wildfire  over  all  businesses 
and  the  chief  cause  is  not  overproduction  as  many  would  have 
us  believe. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  low  level  of  consumption, 
the  low  prices  of  snap  beans,  as  well  as  the  low  prices  of  other 
commodities  and  the  general  state  of  unprofitableness  in  which 
business  in  general  is  now  suffering,  is  the  greatly  reduced  con¬ 
sumer  buying  power.  This  reduced  buying  power  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  low  level  of  employment  which  in  turn  was  brought 
about  by  the  reduction  of  production  in  all  lines  of  business. 
Thus  we  may  well  say  that  low  prices  are  in  large  part  the 
result  of  underproduction;  underproduction  in  the  whole  field 
of  industry,  not  merely  underproduction  of  canned  beans. 

It  is  usually  reasoned  that,  since  we  have  had  during  the  past 
few  years  a  rapidly  declining  level  of  prices,  the  cause  must 
have  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  production.  The  facts 
are  that  since  1929  production  in  all  industries  has  declined 
from  119  per  cent  to  65  per  cent  of  the  1923-1925  level,  and 
prices  have  likewise  declined.  Now  let  us  analyze  this  apparent 
paradox.  Prices,  as  you  have  no  doubt  heard  before,  are  the 
result  of  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand;  that 
is,  supplies  tend  to  force  prices  down  and  demand  tends  to  force 
prices  up. 

But  there  is  another  interrelation  between  supply  and  demand 
which  required  further  explanation.  The  demand  for  any  indi¬ 
vidual  commodity  depends  in  large  degree  upon  the  level  of 
supply  or  production  of  all  commodities  combined.  The  number 
of  consumers  who  will  buy  canned  beans,  and  to  some  extent 
the  quantity  they  will  buy,  depend  in  large  part  upon  the  extent 
of  employment  and  business  activity.  The  demand  for  canned 
vegetables  was  at  its  peak  in  1929  when  the  combined  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  commodities  was  at  a  very  high  level.  The  point  is 
that  so  long  as  production  in  all  industries  is  at  a  high  level, 
employment,  payrolls,  and  consumer  purchasing  power  tend  to 


be  at  a  high  level.  A  high  level  of  consumer  purchasing  power 
aids  canners  in  selling  their  products  at  relatively  high  prices. 
When  consumer  purchasing  power  is  low,  prices  of  canned  foods 
also  tend  to  be  low. 

You  are  no  doubt  wondering  what  the  canners  of  snap  beans 
can  do  to  improve  their  prices  in  the  face  of  a  low  level  of 
demand. 

Industry  after  industry,  in  its  attempt  to  adjust  itself  to  a 
declining  demand,  has  reduced  production.  Probably  each  hoped 
that  it  might  get  ahead  of  the  drove  in  this  mad  stampede  of 
reduction,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  hold  the  prices  of  its  com¬ 
modity  above  the  prices  of  competing  commodities.  Thus  each 
individual  industry  has  been  forced  into  a  program  of  reduc¬ 
tion  to  save  itself,  but  the  total  effect  of  these  efforts  on  the 
part  of  all  the  industries  has  been  to  depress  still  further  the 
conditions  under  which  each  and  every  one  of  them  works. 

There  are  two  remedies  for  the  low  prices  of  canned  snap 
beans.  The  first  and  most  important  is  the  restoration  of  higher 
production  levels  in  many  of  the  important  industries;  an  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  for  commodities,  snap  beans  probably  included, 
will  follow.  The  method  or  methods  of  applying  this  remedy  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  The  technocrats  think  they 
know  how,  but  I  have  my  doubts  about  that.  It  will  probably 
be  accomplished  finally  by  the  industries  themselves  as  they 
come  to  realize  that  their  individual  efforts  at  adjustments  are 
of  only  temporary  value,  and  that  only  by  cooperative  action 
can  they  stop  the  stampede  and  face  about.  Cooperation  is  often 
born  in  desperation. 

The  second  remedy  is  probably  of  more  interest  to  this  group, 
not  because  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing  as  much  as  the  other 
remedy,  but  because  you  have  some  measure  of  control  over  it. 
It  consists  of  adjusting  the  snap-bean  pack  to  these  constantly 
changing  demand  conditions.  Adjusting  pack  to  demand  usually 
means  to  pack  only  the  quantity  of  beans  that  they  can  be  sold 
at  or  above  cost  of  production.  An  analysis  of  snap-bean  prices 
and  the  factors  affecting  them  will  demonstrate  the  extent  to 
which  prices  can  be  controlled  by  adjusting  pack. 

Prices  of  snap  beans  were  relatively  high  from  1920  to  1924. 
The  large  packs  of  all  canned  vegetables  and  the  resulting  low 
prices  brought  bean  prices  down  but  they  soon  recovered  and 
were  again  relatively  high  in  1927  and  1928.  The  recent  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  bean  prices  began  in  1929-30  and  has  been  in 
progress  about  3  years.  When  examining  these  prices  it  was 
found  that  four  factors  accounted  for  practically  all  of  the  price 
changes.  They  were  as  follows:  (1)  Changes  in  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power;  (2)  changes  in  prices  of  competing  canned  vege¬ 
tables;  (3)  production  of  snap  beans  for  the  fresh  market,  and 
(4)  the  size  of  the  pack  of  snap  beans. 

The  most  important  of  these  factors  is  consumer  purchasing 
power.  A  great  many  things  enter  into  the  determination  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  consumers.  I  have  used  an  index  of 
employment  to  illustrate  the  trend  in  the  consumer  ability  to 
buy  canned  beans.  Note  that  employment  was  low  during  1921 
and  1922,  was  relatively  high  from  1923  to  1929,  and  after  1929 
declined  very  rapidly  reaching  the  very  low  point  of  61  per  cent 
of  the  1923-1925  average  in  November,  1932. 

The  next  most  important  factor  is  the  level  of  prices  of  com¬ 
peting  canned  vegetables.  Note  that  these  prices  have  declined 
since  the  high  prices  of  1924  except  for  a  slight  upturn  in  1928 
and  1929  and  are  now  at  record  low  levels.  I  need  not  stress 
the  fact  that  prices  of  canned  beans  can  not  be  high  when  the 
prices  of  other  vegetables  from  which  the  consumer  may  choose 
are  as  low  as  they  have  been  during  the  last  year. 

The  third  factor  which  has  been  important  in  determining 
prices  of  snap  beans  is  the  production  of  snap  beans  for  the 
fresh  market.  The  competition  from*  fresh  beans  has  been 
keener  during  recent  years  because  of  improvement  in  quality 
which  has  been  the  result  of  improved  varieties  and  better 
grading. 

The  size  of  the  pack  of  snap  beans  is  of  some  importance  in 
determining  prices  but  is  not  so  important  as  it  is  often  thought 
to  be.  This  is  a  point  which  should  be  remembered. 

From  a  superficial  examination  of  these  factors  and  their 
effect  on  prices  of  snap  beans  one  might  conclude  that  the 
control  of  prices,  in  large  measure,  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  growers  of  fresh  snap  beans  and  of  those  who  can  snap 
beans. 

There  are  two  factors  (employment  and  prices  of  competing 
canned  vegetables)  which  tend  to  pull  canned-bean  prices  down 
as  they  themselves  decrease;  and  there  are  two  factors  (pro- 
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duction  of  beans  for  the  fresh  market  and  pack  of  snap  beans) 
which  tend  to  pull  prices  up  as  they  decrease.  That  is,  there 
are  two  groups  of  factors  and  the  action  of  one  group  on  prices 
is  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  other  group.  One  might  reason 
that,  if  the  production  for  the  fresh  market  and  the  size  of  the 
pack  of  canned  beans  were  reduced  to  the  same  degree  that 
employment  and  the  prices  of  other  canned  vegetables  has 
declined,  then  prices  of  snap  beans  would  remain  unchanged. 
That  type  of  reasoning  is  falacious  because  the  effect  of  each 
of  these  factors  on  prices  is  not  equal. 

The  level  of  employment,  which  is  the  most  important  factor 
determining  the  price  of  canned  snap  beans,  is  represented  by 
Cord  No.  1  the  length  of  which  represents  the  index  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  1931-32.  If  the  effect  of  this  factor  on  the  price  of 
canned  snap  beans  had  not  been  altered  by  the  action  of  the 
three  other  factors  the  price  would  have  been  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  60  cents.  Cord  No.  2  represents  by  its  length  the  1931- 
32  index  of  prices  of  competing  canned  vegetables.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  effect  of  this  factor  on  prices  of  canned  snap  beans  would 
have  resulted  in  a  price  of  about  75  cents.  Cord  No.  3  repre¬ 
sents  1931-32  production  of  snap  beans  for  the  fresh  market. 
This  production  alone  would  have  allowed  canned  snap  beans 
to  sell  at  97  cents  per  dozen.  Cord  No.  4  represents  the  1931 
pack  of  snap  beans.  You  will  note  that  it  is  much  shorter  than 
it  would  have  been  for  1930  or  any  of  the  other  recent  years. 
If  this  relatively  short  pack  had  been  free  to  determine  the 
price,  the  price  would  have  been  more  than  $1.00,  but  its  strength 
in  determining  the  price  at  which  canned  beans  actually  sold 
was  not  so  great  as  that  of  some  of  the  other  factors. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  various  factors  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  price  is  demonstrated  by  the  relative  elastic  strength 
of  the  cords  used  to  represent  the  factors.  If,  instead  of  locat¬ 
ing  the  price  at  the  end  of  each  cord,  we  attach  the  ends  of  all 
four  cords,  the  point  at  which  they  all  meet  will  be  the  price 
resulting  from  their  combined  action.  Note  that  this  point  is 
located  at  64  cents,  the  average  price  paid  canners  for  canned 
snap  beans  in  1931-32.  Note  also  that  the  point  (64  cents)  at 
which  the  end  of  all  four  cords  came  to  rest  is  not  much  above 
the  point  located  by  Cord  No.  1. 

Now  let  us  see  what  you  could  have  done  to  raise  the  price  of 
canned  beans  last  year  by  adjusting  the  size  of  your  pack.  The 
three  factors  not  under  your  control  would  have  set  a  price  of 
about  61  cents  for  your  product.  Suppose  you  had  packed  only 
3,000,000  cases  instead  of  the  6,000,000  you  did  pack.  I  shall 
adjust  Cord  No.  4  accordingly  by  reducing  its  length  by  one- 
half  and  attach  it  to  the  others.  Under  those  conditions  the 
price  might  have  been  66  cents,  or  2  cents  above  the  64-cent 
average  previously  determined. 

This  demonstrates  that  only  within  narrow  limits  can  price 
be  controlled  by  adjusting  the  size  of  the  bean  pack,  but  the 
small  advantage  in  price  which  can  be  gained  by  adjusting  pack 
to  demand  conditions  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  selling  at  a 
loss.  But  in  addition  to  the  limited  price  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  drastic  reduction  in  pack,  there  may  be  a  real  danger  to  you 
in  such  reduction  for  the  competition  of  fresh  with  canned  snap 
beans  is  very  keen.  Any  business  relinquished  by  the  canners 
will  be  seized  by  the  fresh  bean  growers  if  this  is  practicable. 
They  too,  of  course,  are  interested  in  improving  their  business. 
The  question  of  competition  between  fresh  beans  and  canned 
beans  is  a  problem  in  itself. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  argument  presented 
in  this  paper  should  not  be  construed  as  favoring  an  increase  in 
pack  in  1933.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  show  what  may  be 
expected  from  a  reduction  in  pack  and  to  point  out  the  factors 
which  the  canner  of  snap  beans  should  watch  and  consider  when 
he  is  determining  his  program  for  1933. 

CHAIRMAN  HOLT:  If  there  is  nothing  further  we  will  have 
the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

MR.  REED:  The  Nominating  Committee  recommend  the 
following  men  for  nominations:  Chairman,  Mr.  T.  C.  Willson, 
Fremont,  Michigan,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Haxton  of  Oakfield,  New 
York,  Secretary.  I  move  the  adoption. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Chester  Ray  and  unanimously 
carried. 

CHAIRMAN  HOLT:  Now,  if  there  is  nothing  further  we 
will  stand  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-ten  o’clock. 


PEA  SECTION 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  25,  1933 

Mr.  John  P.  Kraemer,  Sussex,  Wisconsin,  Chairman  of  the 
Section,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  KRAEMER:  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  has  sent  in  his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  the  Sec¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  appoint  someone  to  act  as 
Secretary,  so  I  have  asked  Mr.  De  Master,  of  Wisconsin,  to  act 
as  Secretary  of  this  meeting. 

As  the  Nominating  Committee  I  have  appointed  Mr.  Cover, 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  William  Shore,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son,  of  New  York. 

The  Pea  Section  has  set  a  very  good  precedent  in  that  the 
Chairman  does  not  make  a  very  lengthy  report.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  Chairman’s  predecessors  have  not  made  any  report  to 
speak  of. 

Dr.  Hudson,  of  Michigan  College,  has  done  some  work  on 
peas  in  the  past  year,  and  Mr.  Woodbury  is  going  to  read  us 
his  letter  at  this  time. 

MR.  WOODBURY:  We  have  had  a  great  many  inquiries  in 
the  last  two  or  three  months,  perhaps  a  little  bit  earlier  than 
that,  with  regard  to  the  pea  aphid  situation.  You  know  what 
it  was  last  year.  The  thing  that  canners  seem  to  be  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  is  two  questions;  one,  the  prevalence  of  aphid  last  year 
and  the  feeling  that  therefore  pea  aphid  is  less  likely  to  be 
present  next  year,  and,  secondly,  whether  any  new  remedy  or 
control  measure  is  in  sight  that  gives  promise  of  being  practical. 

Wisconsin  canners  particularly  have  been  kept  informed  with 
regard  to  the  findings  of  Mr.  Dudley,  the  Federal  Entomologist 
stationed  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  who  has  been 
studying  this  pea  aphid  proposition  very  attentively  the  last 
couple  of  years.  My  contact  with  Mr.  Dudley  suggests  to  me 
that  he  is  not  very  optimistic  about  the  direct  control  by  dust¬ 
ing  or  by  spraying — ^not  that  it  is  not  or  may  not  be  occasionally 
effective,  but  as  a  shotgun  flat  recommendation,  to  say  “You  do 
thus  and  so  and  you  can  be  sure  of  controlling  pea  aphid’’  is 
further  than  Mr.  Dudley  would  be  willing  to  go. 

Dr.  Hudson  had  occasion  to  make  some  tests  last  year,  some 
of  which  turned  out  pretty  successfully,  and  he  has  given  this 
three-minute  account  of  those  tests,  with  his  impressions  about 
the  situation. 

“We  dusted  under  supervision  a  large  acreage  of  peas  in  two 
or  three  sections  of  the  state,  notably  about  Alma  and  about 
Bay  City,  with  a  three  per  cent  freshly  mixed  nicotine  dust 
applied  with  a  self-mixing  duster.  This  duster  was  equipped  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Dudley,  I  think,  with  a  trailer  of  canvas 
behind  it,  and  mounted  on  a  truck.  We  secured  very  excellent 
results  in  many  cases,  and  in  other  cases  results  which  were 
only  fairly  satisfactory. 

“There  were  two  or  three  things  very  strikingly  illustrated 
by  these  dustings.  One  of  these  was  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  truck  driver  go  slow  enough  to  get  the 
proper  application  of  the  material;  another  is  that  anything 
except  freshly  mixed  hot  nicotine  dust  is  worse  than  useless. 
As  you  may  know,  freshly  mixed  nicotine  dust  heats  by  chemi¬ 
cal  action  and  in  such  condition  gives  control  on  the  three  per 
cent  as  good  as  any  other  strength  of  material. 

“Another  very  important  matter  bearing  on  the  practicability 
of  dusting  for  pea  aphid  is  that  the  manager  always  wanted  to 
go  right  ahead  and  dust,  whether  conditions  were  right  or  not. 
In  all  the  work  under  my  supervision  I  refused  to  allow  any 
dusting  when  the  temperature  was  below  seventy  degrees  and 
the  wind  above  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  These  conditions  obtained 
only  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  is  the  most  difficult  thing, 
in  my  experience,  to  get  across  to  the  grower;  that  is,  to  dust 
when  it  is  cooler  than  seventy  degrees  or  when  there  is  more 
than  a  very  moderate  breeze  blowing. 

“Generally  speaking,  my  experiences  with  the  pea  aphid  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  stack  up  something  like  this :  Pea  aphid  can  be 
controlled  by  application  of  nicotine  dust  when  conditions  are 
right,  but  only  by  a  very  carefully  put  on  application  in  such 
a  way  as  to  subject  the  aphids  to  a  concentration  of  the  insec¬ 
ticide  for  some  little  time.  That,  you  understand,  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  use  of  the  canvas  trailer  behind  the  duster.  This 
necessitates  slow  work.  Our  experiences  during  the  past  year 
indicate  that  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  ran  between  two 
and  three  dollars  per  acre  when  the  material  was  put  on  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  per  acre.” 

CHAIRMAN  KRAEMER:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee. 
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WHAT?  Discover  America  Without 
Canned  Foods !  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  knew  nothing  of  canned  foods'  or  he  may 
never  have  discovered  America.  It  would  take 
a  brave  mariner  to  start  anywhere  on  the  seas 
without  a  galley  well  stocked  with  canned 
foods.  Thus  the  course  of  history  might  have 
changed — if  Columbus  had  known — but  he 
did  not. 

Heekin  Cans  plus  Heekin  Personal  Service 
do  not  change  the  course  of  history  but  they 
do  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  canners.  Men  who 
know  what  service  means  during  canning 
season — to  have  the  cans  on  the  track  at  the 
stroke  of  the  clock — and  many  other  services 
that  our  customers  know  about.  This  year, 
may  we  serve  you?  The  Heekin  Can  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HEEKIN 

CANS 


PLUS  HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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The  Election 

MR.  COVER:  Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Hacksen  for  Chairman,  and  Mr.  C.  O.  Davidson 
for  Secretary  of  the  Section  for  the  ensuing  year.  I  move  their 
nomination. 

CHAIRMAN  KRAEMER:  Mr.  Hacksen,  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Davidson,  of  Wisconsin.  Is  there  a  second. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  KRAEMER;  The  gentlemen  are  elected. 

We  will  now  have  what  is  probably  the  main  bout  of  the 
morning,  “What  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  Survey 
Means  to  Pea  Canners  in  Planning  for  1933,”  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Cosgrove,  of  Le  Sueur,  Minnesota. 

What  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  Survey 
Means  to  Pea  Canners  in  Planning  for  1933 

By  E.  B.  Cosgrove 
Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  I  have  wanted  to  be  and 
do  in  the  course  of  my  life,  but  being  a  prophet  is  not  one 
of  them.  I  say  that  because  the  subject  I  have  been  asked 
to  discuss  might  seem  to  call  for  more  or  less  of  the  prophesying 
business.  So  let  me,  right  at  the  start,  disclaim  any  desire  to 
forecast  the  future  by  statistics  or  charts,  or  by  hunches  or 
hopes. 

All  of  you  know  that  for  years  statisticians  and  economists 
have  tried  to  set  up  a  formula  that  would  infallibly  forecast 
what’s  going  to  happen  in  business.  You  know,  too,  that  fore¬ 
casting  has  flourished  at  times  as  a  business  in  itself,  and  that 
various  systems  and  services  have  been  offered  in  exchange  for 
good  coin  of  the  realm.  Some  of  these  services  have  had  some 
economic  basis;  others  have  been  a  cleverly  balanced  mixture  of 
fact  and  fancy.  Eventually  all  of  them  come  to  grief — in  fact 
a  lot  of  them  have  folded  up  and  disappeared  since  1929. 

So.  as  I  said,  I  don’t  hanker  to  be  a  prophet.  In  that  business 
the  final  outcome  is  a  certainty;  in  other  fields  there  is  at  least 
a  chance  that  a  man  can  be  some  sort  of  success. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  telling  a  man  just  what  is 
going  to  happen  and  telling  him  what  experience  has  shown  is 
certain  to  happen  under  a  given  set  of  circumstances.  And  that 
is  just  the  difference  between  the  prophet  who  professes  ability 
to  predict  the  future,  and  the  economist  who  studies  the  present 
in  the  light  of  the  past  and  says  what  the  facts  in  the  present 
situation  indicate. 

The  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is 
the  work  of  economists,  a  piece  of  economic  research;  the  Bureau 
did  not  set  out  to  do  a  prophesying  job.  Its  first  task,  which 
was  made  more  difficult  because  the  industry  has  for  years 
failed  to  recognize  the  value  of  statistics,  was  to  get  an  adequate 
fund  of  information  on  canned  peas  and  the  other  products 
included  in  its  survey.  That  done,  the  Bureau  proceeded  to  an 
analysis  of  this  information.  Its  approach  to  this  analysis  was 
disinterested,  I  might  say,  cold  blooded.  It  had  no  axe  to  grind, 
no  predetermined  conclusion  to  substantiate,  no  bias  that  would 
unconsciously  influence  its  findings.  Its  purpose  was  to  find  out 
what  had  happened  during  the  past  ten  years,  what  caused  the 
conditions  existing  at  various  times  during  this  period,  what  the 
situa/tion  was  at  the  close  of  the  1932  season. 

Because  the  existence  of  the  industry  depends  upon  its  being 
operated  at  a  profit,  and  because  profits  are  dependent  on  prices, 
the  Bureau  undertook  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of 
the  different  factors  affecting  prices.  To  put  it  another  way, 
the  Bureau  tried  to  measure  the  different  price-influencing  fac¬ 
tors  so  that  the  canner  might  know  what  he  can  best  do  to  put 
prices  on  a  profitable  basis. 

It  was  not  the  Bureau’s  purpose  to  work  up  some  system  of 
control  that  could  be  clapped  down  on  pea  canners  either  by  the 
government  or  by  an  agreement  among  the  pea  canners  them¬ 
selves.  The  Bureau’s  job  was  simply  to  get  the  facts  in  the  case, 
find  what  they  mean,  and  then  put  these  findings  in  the  canners’ 
hands.  ^  The  Bureau  has  taken  for  granted  that  the  canner  wants 
to  retain  control  of  his  own  business  and  that  he  has  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  if  he  chooses  to  use  it,  to  conduct  his  business  sanely  and 
to  his  profit. 

I  do  not  propose  to  present  details  of  the  Bureau’s  survey  as 
it  relates  to  canned  peas.  I  should  like,  however,  to  mention 
briefly  some  of  the  outstanding  features  that  every  canner  will 


have  to  consider,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not,  when  he  comes  to 
make  plans  for  this  year. 

1.  The  year  1924-26  divides  the  period  covered  by  the 
survey — 1920-21  to  1932-33 — into  two  distinct  phases.  Prior 
to  1924-25  peas  usually  moved  out  of  the  canner’s  hands  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  After  that  year,  considerable  carry¬ 
overs  occurred. 

2.  The  production  trend  was  decidedly  upward  from  1921 
to  1930.  Consumption  increased,  but  not  so  rapidly  as 
production. 

3.  The  apparent  supply  for  1932-33  is  well  below  that  of 
any  other  year  since  1921-22. 

4.  Prices  of  standard  and  extra  standard  canned  peas 
declined  after  1923-24,  this  trend  being  temporarily  re¬ 
tarded  by  slight  advances  in  1927-28  and  1929-30.  Prices 
for  fancy  grades  during  the  same  periods  were  more  erratic. 

5.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  chief  influences  in  de¬ 
termining  the  price  of  canned  peas  have  been  the  size  of 
the  pack,  the  size  of  the  carryover,  and  consumer  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  as  indicated  by  employment  and  earnings. 

6.  The  influence  of  carryover  was  especially  notable  in 
1926-27,  1927-28,  and  1931-32.  The  most  notable  influence 
at  the  present  time  is  that  of  consumer  purchasing  power. 

The  Bureau  in  its  report  does  not  discuss  in  detail  its  methods 

of  statistical  analysis.  The  validity  of  these  methods,  as  well 
as  the  validity  of  the  findings,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau,  by  using  the  three  factors  it  found  most  important,  has 
been  able  to  calculate  canned  pea  prices  for  each  year  that  check 
closely  with  the  actual  prices  that  prevailed. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  possible  to  sum  up  the  pea 
canners’  situation  in  a  very  few  words.  Through  a  reduction  in 
pack  the  supply  of  canned  peas  for  marketing  through  the 
remainder  of  this  year  is  smaller  than  for  any  year  since  1921. 
But,  consumption  has  fallen  off  and  whether  or  not  these  peas 
will  be  sold  depends  principally  upon  what  happens  to  consumer 
purchasing  power  in  1933.  As  to  that,  we  can  put  one  thing 
down  as  apparently  certain:  there  will  be  no  sudden  increase  in 
purchasing  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cumulative  effect  of 
lack  of  employment  may  be  to  lower  purchasing  power  still 
further.  In  the  opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment,  the  improvement  when  it  comes  will  be  gradual  and  slow. 

Many  canners  have  been  greatly  disappointed  to  find  that 
prices  of  their  products  have  not  responded,  as  they  expected, 
to  the  curtailment  in  production.  Ordinarily  a  sharp  reduction 
in  output  would  be  expected  to  result  in  substantial  price  ad¬ 
vances.  If  the  Bureau’s  survey  had  done  nothing  more  than 
show  the  canner  that  consumer  purchasing  power  is  an  all 
important  consideration  in  his  plans  for  1933,  the  work  would 
have  been  worth  all  the  time  and  effort  devoted  to  it. 

Ordinarily  the  market  would  absorb  during  1933  the  quantity 
of  canned  peas  now  on  hand.  If  it  does  not,  there  will  be  a 
carryover  into  1934.  What  may  happen  in  1934  is  mere  conjec¬ 
ture,  but  this  survey  shows  that  the  pea  canners  need  a  new 
criterion,  a  revised  idea,  as  to  the  output  that  the  market  will 
take  at  a  price  that  means  a  profit. 

With  its  production  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  con¬ 
sumption,  the  pea  canning  industry  was  in  difficulties  before  the 
depression  gripped  the  cotintry.  The  depression  finished  the  job. 
The  pea  canner,  and  every  other  canner,  is  hoping  for  recovery, 
but  it  is  quite  in  order  to  ask  whether  he  expects  to  return  to 
the  conditions  existing  before  the  depression,  or  is  prepared  to 
be  guided  by  facts  such  as  the  Bureau  has  developed. 

The  pea  acreage  harvested  in  1932  was  186,600  acres.  The 
pack  was  10,367,000  standard  cases.  The  pack  thus  averaged 
about  55  cases  per  acre.  During  the  11  years  preceding  1931 
the  average  yield  was  about  81  cases  per  acre.  Had  the  yield 
of  the  acreage  harvested  in  1932  been  up  to  this  average,  the 
pack  of  peas  would  have  been  over  15,200,000  cases.  More  than 
that,  if  the  acreage  planted,  which  was  206,200  acres,  had  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  81  cases,  the  pack  would  have  been  16,700,000 
cases.  Yields  like  the  69  cases  per  acre  in  1931  and  the  55 
cases  per  acre  in  1932  can  hardly  be  expected  to  continue.  Yields, 
too,  have  a  normal  to  which  they  will  return,  and  it  is  this 
average,  or  normal,  if  you  want  to  so  call  it,  that  canners  will 
want  to  keep  before  them  in  making  their  production  plans 
this  year. 

The  Bureau’s  survey  does  not  attempt  to  forecast  what  pur¬ 
chasing  power  will  be  this  year.  No  one,  except  possibly  an 
almanac  printer,  is  willing  to  hazard  a  guess  on  what  the  prob¬ 
able  yield  per  acre  will  be  next  year.  Perhaps  we  will  know  a 
little  more  about  the  trend  of  general  business  within  the  next 
few  months;  and  perhaps  we  will  not.  The  canner  has  two 
unknown  quantities  to  deal  with,  and  under  such  circumstances 
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the  Bureau’s  survey  means  that  the  canner  will  find  it  best  to 
play  safe.  It  is  certain  that  he  will  court  disaster  by  planning 
on  the  theory  that  business  is  coming  back  with  a  sudden  bound 
and  that  the  exceptionally  low  yields  of  the  last  two  years  will 
be  repeated  in  1933. 

One  other  thing  needs  to  be  said  about  this  survey.  It  may 
mean  and  probably  does  mean  things  that  are  not  particularly 
agreeable  to  us,  but  that  does  not  alter  our  needs.  I  Vant  to 
say  quite  frankly  that  neither  the  pea  canners  nor  any  other 
branch  of  the  industry  can  afford  to  deprive  themselves  of  the 
invaluable  information  that  the  government  can  collect  and  will 
continue  to  collect,  if  we  want  it  and  if  we  do  the  decent  thing 
in  the  way  of  cooperation.  There  are  canners,  and  pea  canners 
among  them,  who  have  always  refused  to  contribute  to  the  fund 
of  information  the  government  has  tried  to  collect  and  make 
available  to  the  industry.  Right  now  other  canners  who  have 
heretofore  cooperated  are  falling  out  of  line,  most  of  them  infiu- 
enced,  it  seems,  by  the  agitation  against  government  in  business 
and  the  demand  for  reduction  of  government  expense.  It  will 
be  exceedingly  unfortunate,  not  only  for  canners  but  for  all 
other  branches  of  industry,  if  business  men  blindly  oppose  all 
activities  of  the  government  on  behalf  of  industry  and  trade 
without  stopping  to  differentiate  between  what  is  and  what  is 
not  a  proper  function  of  the  government.  This  is  no  time  for 
the  canners  to  lose  their  heads  and  cut  themselves  off  from 
assistance  they  need  and  can  very  properly  ask  the  government 
to  furnish.  Canners  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  industry 
to  assist  in  building  up  the  statistical  services  on  crops,  pack, 
and  stocks. 

CHAIRMAN  KRAEMER:  To  me  this  has  been  one  of  the 
most  interesting  discussions  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
hear  for  some  time.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Cosgrove  for  his 
presentation,  and  to  thank  the  Professor,  Dr.  Campbell,  and 
also  the  university,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  next  topic  for  discussion  is: 


Proposed  Simplification  of  Sieve  Sizes 

Mr.  Dunn,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  kindly  consented 
to  head  up  this  work  for  us,  and  I  am  going  to  turn  the  meet¬ 
ing  over,  for  the  time  being,  to  Mr.  Dunn,  who  will  give  you  his 
department’s  work,  their  stand,  and  their  findings  with  relation 
to  this  work. 

Mr.  P.  H.  H.  Dunn  took  the  Chair. 

CHAIRMAN  DUNN :  Before  I  go  into  the  history  of  this 
thing  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  about  what  we  hope  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  way  of  getting  at  a  recommendation  here  or  getting 
a  constructive  program  adopted  by  the  industry.  The  Bureau 
of  Standards  has,  or  rather,  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has,  worked  with  more  than  140 
industries  in  establishing  these  simplifications  or  reductions  in 
size,  grades,  or  other  differences  which  make  for  diversification. 
We  worked  on  containers  with  you  people  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Procedure  is  based  strictly  on  voluntary  cooperation  and  has 
no  authority  to  enforce  these  recommendations.  We  depend  upon 
the  soundness  of  the  programs  or  the  schedules  and  the  interest 
of  the  trade  in  getting  it  accepted  and  used  by  the  affected 
people. 

Several  months  ago  a  number  of  canners  who  had  been  inter¬ 
ested  for  several  years  in  this  matter  of  simplification  got  in 
touch  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  negotiated  with  us 
with  regard  to  the  drafting  of  a  recommendation  similar  to  the 
one  that  you  have,  per  copy.  Mr.  Kraemer,  heading  this  work 
up,  made  a  survey  among  the  pea  canners  in  the  country,  and 
merely  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  reduction  in  variety  or  number  of  sizes  from  six  to  three  was 
advisable,  based  on  a  definitely  outlined  plan.  His  replies  were 
compiled  and  we  took  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Commerce,  who  had  the  pack  statistics  for  the  various  years, 
and  it  was  evident  that  pea  packers  representing  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  total  annual  pack  had  indicated  that  they  approved 
a  reduction  to  three  sizes.  There  were  five  per  cent  of  the 
total  annual  pack  that  were  opposed,  and  ten  per  cent  who  did 
not  reply  one  way  or  the  other,  so  that  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  annual  pack  favors  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  some  sort  of  schedule  of  sizes  here  which  would 
simplify  the  existing  schedule. 

I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Kraemer  if  he  will  present  a  report 
that  he  has  here  on  his  survey  and  on  the  merits  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  schedule. 


PROPOSED  SIMPLIFIED  PRACTICE  RECOMMENDATION 
ON  SIZES  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 

_ TABLE  1.— ALASKA  TYPE  VARIETIES 


Desigrnation 

Combining  Old 
Size  Numbers 

LIMITING  CONDITIONS 

Small 

1  &  2 

Peas  must,  before  precooking,  pass  through  a 
screen  having  openings  10/32  inch  (7.9  mm) 
in  diameter. 

Medium 

3 

Peas  must,  before  precooking,  pass  through  a 
screen  having  openings  11/32  inch  (8.7  mm) 
in  diameter. 

Large 

4  &  5 

Peas  must  not,  before  precooking,  pass  through 
a  screen  having  openings  11/32  inch  (8.7  mm) 
in  diameter. 

TABLE 

2.— SWEET  VARIETIES 

Designation 

Combining  Old 
Size  Numbers 

LIMITING  CONDITIONS 

Small 

1  &  2 

Peas  must,  before  precooking,  pass  through  a 
screen  having  openings  10/32  inch  (7.9  mm) 

in  diameter. 

Medium 

3  &  4 

Peas  must,  before  precooking,  pass  through  a 
screen  having  openings  12/32  inch  (9.6  mm) 
in  diameter. 

Large 

5  &  6 

Peas  must  not,  before  precooking,  pass  through 
a  screen  having  openings  12/32  inch  (9.5  mm) 
in  diameter. 

CHAIRMAN  DUNN:  Before  this  convention  copies  of  this 
proposed  change  were  sent  to  all  the  pea  canners  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  the  canned  food  distributors. 

MR.  BARKER:  Taking  into  consideration  the  stock  of  labels 
on  hand,  how  quickly  can  the  industry  make  this  change  with¬ 
out  a  loss  of  labels? 

CHAIRMAN  DUNN:  I  will  have  to  ask  one  of  you  people 
that. 

MR.  KRAEMER:  I  think  the  large  packers,  to  a  great  extent, 
would  not  be  handicapped  a  great  deal  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  using  a  lot  of  blank  labels  and  using  imprinting 
machines,  which  would  take  care  of  that.  About  the  only  thing 
that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  imprint  the  labels  that 
would  not  fit  the  several  sizes.  It  would  be  very  nominal,  I  think. 

CHAIRMAN  DUNN:  We  had  several  suggestions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  anyone  who  favored  and  suggested  a  time  wanted 
it  to  be  emphasized  that  the  schedule  should  go  into  effect  for 
the  1933  pack,  if  possible.  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Committee  yesterday  and  this  matter  was  presented.  The 
Conference  Committee  voted  to  approve  the  proposed  reduction 
in  principle,  and  submitted  it  to  the  Pea  Section  and  to  this 
general  meeting  of  the  canners  and  the  canned  food  distribu¬ 
tors.  The  Conference  Committee  have  given  their  vote  of 
approval. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  brought  up  the  question 
of  blended  peas.  The  proposed  schedule  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  blended  peas  or  ungraded  peas,  and  I  think  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  good  idea  to  put  some  sort  of  clause  in  the  recom¬ 
mendation  calling  attention  to  that  fact.  There  seems  to  have 
been  some  confusion  as  to  whether  this  did  cover  the  blended 
peas. 

MR.  C.  O.  DAVIDSON :  I  wondered  whether  the  number  two 
size  opening  would  take  care  of  the  entire  capacity  of  ones  and 
twos. 

MR.  KRAEMER:  Yes,  more  than  is  now  being  done,  with 
the  added  improvement  that  the  great  volume  of  peas  going 
through  the  grader  there  would  not  be  a  chance  of  the  number 
ones  being  crushed. 

DR.  GOERES:  Many  canners  have  a  large  stock  of  labels  on 
hand  with  the  old  wording.  Would  it  be  all  right  to  use  those 
until  they  were  used  up? 

CHAIRMAN  DUNN:  I  suppose  that  a  certain  period  of 
transition  would  havp  to  be  permitted  there.  I  don’t  know 
enough  about  it  to  know  how  definitely  you  can  shut  off  the 
old  system. 

MR.  KRAEMER:  If  I  may  interject  just  a  minute,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  gone  on  record  that  they  would 
allow,  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the  use  of  the  present 
labels,  as  they  did  with  corn;  and  they  have  also  gone  on  record 
as  saying  that  they  would  favor  the  elimination  of  any  sieve 
size  on  the  label  after  this  thing  is  operative,  terming  our 
designations  as  small,  medium,  and  large,  instead  of  by  so 
many  sieve  sizes.  That,  of  course,  will  take  time,  but  if  you 
think  of  this,  you  know  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  care 
of  your  number  one  sieve  Alaska  labels.  That  is  about  the 
only  thing  we  need  to  restamp  in  the  Alaskas,  and  in  the  Sweets 
you  would  have  to  take  care  of  the  ones  and  threes. 
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MR.  SEGAL:  I  would  like  to  interject  just  this  one  idea, 
that  no  one  has  yet  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  effect  of  grading 
with  respect  to  these  sieve  sizes.  I  have  only  one  fear,  and 
that  is  where  we  are  going  to  mix  ones  and  twos.  We  all  know 
the  large  number  of  splits  we  have  present  when  we  are  making 
our  ones.  If  we  mix  the  two,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Economics,  with  respect  to  the  warehouse 
act,  could  go  a  little  more  to  the  grading  of  these  two  sizes. 
There  may  be  a  great  danger  of  fancies  being  thrown  out  of 
the  grade  on  account  of  excess  skins. 

CHAIRMAN  DUNN:  Is  Mr.  Paul  Williams  here?  I  was 
gfoing  to  get  Mr.  Williams  to  touch  on  that,  but  he  seems  to 
have  slipped  out  the  back  door. 

MR.  KRAEMER:  In  answer  to  Mr.  Segal’s  question,  a  good 
packer  would  be  able  to  eliminate  his  skins  in  the  number  one 
sieve. 

There  is  another  way  of  eliminating  the  problem,  and  that 
is  to  get  what  we  call  a  rubbish  screen  in  the  grader.  That  is 
a  little  bit  smaller  than  the  regular  size  being  used,  and  that 
eliminates  a  lot  of  skins  and  small  distorted  peas.  That  is  very 
effective  in  that  particular  thing,  but  if  you  are  a  good  packer 
you  have  no  great  difficulty  with  skins  and  splits  in  number 
ones.  Especially  does  that  hold  true  of  Earlies.  In  Sweets 
that  is  not  the  case,  but  this  plan  has  been  suggested.  It  really 
does  not  encourage  the  packing  of  number  one  Sweets  with  the 
number  two  sieve.  We  would  recommend  that  where  number 
one  Sweets  are  not  of  good  quality  they  should  be  thrown  out 
altogether. 

MR.  VOIGT:  There  is  a  lot  of  the  trade  that  buy  fancy 
number  five  Sweets.  We  don’t  handle  them.  The  question  came 
up  this  morning,  and  they  said  it  is  going  to  be  impossible  to 
pack  a  fancy  number  five  Sweet  by  blending  fives  and  sixes.  It 
was  suggested  that  we  pack  a  four  and  one-half  sieve. 

MR.  KRAEMER:  Just  what  was  meant  by  that? 

MR.  VOIGT:  A  half  size  larger  than  the  present  number  4. 
MR.  KRAEMER:  There  are  times,  of  course,  when  that 
thing  enters  into  your  operations.  In  such  a  case,  if  there  were 
a  difference  in  quality  between  your  fives  and  sixes,  it  probably 
would  be  desirable  to  introduce  the  five  grade  and  have  an 
overrun,  so  that  you  would  not  hurt  the  quality  of  the  five  sieve. 
That  sometimes  is  very  pertinent.  Otherwise,  you  might  be 
able  to  work  out  a  sieve  split  there,  as  suggested. 

Understand,  this  thing  is  not  cut  and  dried.  It  is  just  an 
approximate  idea  of  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

MR.  DAVIDSON:  I  can  not  see  why  a  number  three  Sweet 
would  not  qualify  as  a  small  Sweet  just  as  well  as  a  number 
two  Alaska  would  qualify  as  a  small  Alaska,  to  eliminate  the 
problem  mentioned  in  one  of  the  letters  relative  to  skins  and 
splits  in  ones.  I  would  feel  that  a  two  and  three  Sweet  blended 
could  be  truthfully  called  a  small  Sweet  pea,  with  probably  a 
four  and  five  blended  as  medium,  and  then  the  sixes,  sevens,  and 
your  large  sizes. 

MR.  KRAEMER:  That  has  been  suggested,  and  it  seems  to 
be^  something  that  needs  to  be  considered.  The  reason  this 
original  draft  was  made  out  was  so  that  you  would  not  have 
to  change  your  grader  between  the  Sweets  and  the  Alaskas,  but 
it  begins  to  appear  that  you  will  have  to  make  some  little  change 
in  your  Sweet  arrangement,  as  has  been  suggested,  because,  as 
you  say,  the  twos  and  threes  have  identical  characteristics,  and 
the  three  Sweet  is  normally  smaller  than  a  three  Alaska,  and 
could  properly  be  classed  as  a  small  pea. 

As  Mr.  Voigt  suggested,  there  seems  to  be  a  division  between 
the  fours  and  fives  that  would  have  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  and  worked  out. 

CHAIRMAN  DUNN :  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Segal  brought  up  a 
question  regarding  how  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where 
the  ones  and  twos  were  blended,  would  look  upon  the  presence 
of  splits  and  skins.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  have  any  change 
in  their  grading? 

MR.  PAUL  WILLIAMS:  I  am  sure  that  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  present  standard  might  not  be  applied,  although  the 
siftings  might  be  somewhat  differently  aligned.  I  had  not 
thought  particularly  along  that  line,  but  just  off-hand  I  should 
not  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  any  particular 
changes  to  that  effect. 

CHAIRMAN  DUNN:  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be 
brought  up  here?  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  I  would 
like  to  hear  a  motion  that  this  recommendation  be  approved  by 
the  Conference  as  proposed,  with  the  modification  that  a  state¬ 
ment  be  inserted  to  the  effect  that  this  does  not  affect  blended 
or  ungraded  peas. 


MR.  PRINTZ:  It  seems  to  me  that  unless  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  the  power  to  enforce  this  idea  we  are  just  add¬ 
ing  six  more  sizes  to  the  already  long  list. 

CHAIRMAN  DUNN :  That  point  has  been  brought  up  before, 
and  all  I  can  say  here  is  that  this  same  idea  has  been  applied 
to  about  140  industries,  large  and  small,  by  our  office  during 
the  past  ten  years,  and  while  they  are  not  canners,  they  repre¬ 
sent  other  industries  and  their  fundamental  problems  are  the 
same  as  yours,  and  in  practically  every  case  they  said,  “How 
are  you  going  to  enforce  this  thing?  How  are  you  going  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  used?” 

The  whole  movement  is  based  on  voluntary  cooperation,  and 
if  we  have  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  people  lined  up  before 
this  conference,  or  at  least  eighty-five  per  cent  by  total  pack, 
favoring  the  thing  and  favoring  a  change,  and  the  wholesale 
grocers,  through  their  association  and  through  their  individual 
members  back  of  it,  all  I  can  say  is  that  if  we  can’t,  by  educa¬ 
tion  and  by  going  out  to  the  trade — and  the  Department  expects 
to  go  out  to  the  trade,  to  every  wholesaler  and  canned  foods 
distributor  in  the  country  and  ask  them  to  approve  this  thing — 
get  enough  approval  and  can  not  get  enough  support  behind  the 
thing  on  the  basis  of  purely  voluntary  cooperation,  there  is 
nothing  that  we  can  do,  because  we  have  no  police  power  and 
we  can  not  enforce  it.  It  has  been  successful;  it  has  worked 
out  with  these  other  groups.  There  are  always  occasions  when 
somebody  jumps  over  the  fence,  but  for  the  most  part  they  work 
out,  and  they  don’t  work  to  the  detriment  in  that  they  add,  as 
you  say,  six  more  sizes. 

DR.  GOERES:  If  you  had  police  power  could  you  enforce  it 
one  hundred  per  cent? 

I  wish  to  make  a  motion  that  we  adopt  the  recommendation 
of  these  sizes.  The  reason  I  make  the  motion  is  that  we  have 
had  this  under  discussion  for  some  years.  It  always  takes  about 
so  much  time  to  discuss  those  things,  and  I  think  that  really 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  us  at  heart  feel  that  this  is  the  only 
thing  to  do.  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  canners  as  well  as 
the  wholesalers,  and  surely  for  the  good  of  the  consumer.  Every 
housewife  knows  what  a  small  pea  is.  what  a  medium  pea  is,  and 
what  a  large  pea  is.  and  I  think  that  with  such  a  large  per¬ 
centage  in  favor  of  it  we  ought  to  give  the  matter  a  fair  trial. 
We  can  not  expect  one  hundred  per  cent  cooperation  for  a  year 
or  two. 

I  recall  when  we  beet  canners  tried  to  change  and  eliminate 
the  number  three  size  tins.  We  went  through  that  for  three 
or  four  years.  Everybodv  had  labels,  some  carried  cans  over, 
and  somebody  else  had  other  eauinment,  and  they  just  did  not 
want  to  let  go.  Finally  they  decided  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  I 
think  everybody  admits  right  now  that  the  number  three  tin 
died  a  natural  death  and  we  are  all  happy  and  contented. 

I  think  that  this  same  thing  applies  with  this  proposition, 
that  it  will  probably  take  two  or  three  years  before  all  these 
sizes  are  going  to  be  eliminated,  but  if  we  make  a  start  here 
I  think  we  will  be  satisfied  that  it  will  occur. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

DR.  GOERES:  I  wish  to  have  that  motion  fiexible  enough  so 
that  the  committee  that  has  this  in  charge  could  work  this  out 
more  in  detail.  I  merely  think,  gentlemen,  that  in  a  few  years’ 
time  we  probably  will  change  the  size  of  those  sieves  a  little 
bit.  I  see  recommended  the  number  three.  If  that  were  just  a 
little  smaller,  so  that  the  sizes  would  not  be  too  big,  thev  would 
still  be  small,  and  then,  with  your  four  and  one-half  there, 
that  would  make  the  medium  pea  a  little  better.  I  think  the 
committee  that  has  this  in  charge  should  have  the  authority 
to  keep  on  working  and  get  the  finishing  touches  as  desired  by 
the  canners. 

CHAIRMAN  DUNN:  I  might  state  here  that  following  the 
discussion  on  this  schedule  and  the  adoption  of  some  recom¬ 
mendation — we  assume  that  something  will  be  approved — I  am 
going  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee.  I  am  either 
going  to  ask  for  it  or  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  authorize  some¬ 
one  here,  either  the  National  Canners  Association,  who  have 
been  working  on  the  thing,  or  some  group,  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee,  or  have  you  do  it  yourselves,  made  up  of,  say,  two, 
three,  or  four  representatives  of  each  of  the  elements  of  the 
trade — ^three  pea  canners  and  three  wholesalers — people  vitally 
interested  in  this  thing,  to  act  as  sponsors  for  this  schedule 
throughout  the  coming  year  or  years,  and  to  take  care  of  any 
questions  which  might  come  up  in  the  meantime.  I  mean  that 
if  something  comes  up  in  the  light  of  this  year’s  pack,  or  con¬ 
ditions  which  might  arise  from  the  adoption  of  this  schedule,  if 
there  are  any  criticisms,  we  can  take  those  criticisms  and  sub¬ 
mit  them  to  the  committee  of  the  industry,  made  up  of  whole- 
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salers  and  canners,  who  can  take  care  of  using  these  criticisms 
to  make  the  recommendations  more  effective  and  more  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  best  thought  and  practice  in  the  trade. 

MR.  DAVIDSON:  The  thing  that  I  had  back  in  my  mind 
when  I  made  that  suggestion  about  these  sizes  was  this:  There 
is  no  excuse  in  the  world  for  a  man’s  number  three  Sweets  not 
being  fancy.  They  should  bring  as  much  money,  too.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  not  very  large,  but  it  is  approaching  a  point  where  it 
means  something  in  the  percentage  of  his  warehouse  stocks. 

I  just  want  to  bring  out  this  thought,  the  thought  that  I  had 
in  the  back  of  my  mind:  There  will  be,  if  you  have  three  sizes 
of  peas,  a  medium,  a  large,  and  a  small,  and  we  will  eventually 
drift  into  three  prices.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  drag  a  fancy 
three  Sweet  pea  down  into  the  medium  price,  where  it  would  go. 
They  have  a  right  to  the  higher  price.  That  is  the  thought  I 
had  in  mind. 

CHAIRMAN  DUNN :  It  was  my  understanding  that  regard¬ 
less  of  this  proposed  recommendation  the  situation  was  taking 
care  of  itself.  I  understand  that  the  ones  and  twos  are  prac¬ 
tically  identical  in  price,  and  the  same  with  the  threes  and  fours 
today,  and  the  fives  and  sixes,  so  that  that  condition  is  already 
true,  is  it  not? 

MR.  KRAEMER:  On  today’s  market  it  is. 

CHAIRMAN  DUNN :  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Davidson,  that  your 
suggestions  might  well  be  submitted  to  this  committee  which 
we  speak  of  appointing  today?  If  we  attempted,  in  this  meet¬ 
ing,  to  take  this  recommendation  and  change  the  schedule  sub¬ 
stantially,  we  would  have  an  almost  endless  job. 

MR.  DAVIDSON :  I  merely  want  to  go  on  record  that  that 
is  something  that  this  committee  should  consider  very  seriously. 
The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  DUNN :  Now,  about  this  committee.  What  do 
you  want  to  do?  Are  there  any  suggestions  as  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  this  committee?  Do  you  want  that  to  be  left  up  to, 
say,  the  Associations,  or  do  we  want  to  make  the  nominations 
right  here  on  the  floor? 

DR.  GOERES:  Hasn’t  the  National  Canners  Association  a 
committee  on  this? 

MR.  KRAEMER:  There  is  no  committee  of  the  Association. 
CHAIRMAN  DUNN :  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  committee  as 
such;  there  are  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Pea  Section 
with  whom  we  have  been  working  who  have  been  advocating 
this  thing.  What  I  would  like  would  be  for  this  to  take  some 
concrete  shape  in  the  form  of  a  committee  with  a  Chairman  to 
whom  all  these  suggestions  could  go,  and  who  could  take  care 
of  these  possible  changes.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  have  three 
or  four  canners  and  one  representative  of  each  of  the  large  dis¬ 
tributing  groups,  say  the  American  Wholesale,  the  National 
Wholesale,  the  chain  store,  and  any  other  groups  who  should 
be  represented. 

DR.  GOERES:  Why  not  have  the  outgoing  Chairman  and  the 
new  Chairman  appoint  this  committee? 

CHAIRMAN  DUNN :  That  is  a  fine  suggestion.  If  there 
are  no  further  suggestions  along  that  line,  we  will  leave  it  up 
to  Mr.  Kraemer  and  his  successor  to  decide  on  the  number  of 
people  who  should  be  on  this  committee  and  to  make  the  selec¬ 
tions. 

EFFECTIVE  MAY  1,  1933 

The  last  point,  then,  is  to  establish  a  date.  At  the  office  we 
are  going  to  take  this  and  send  it  out  to  the  trade,  and  we  are 
going  to  ask  each  of  you  to  indicate  your  approval  of  the  thing. 
We  are  going  around  to  all  the  canners  and  all  the  wholesalers. 
When  we  go  to  you  we  want  to  say  that  we  would  like  to  have 
your  approval  of  this  recommendation  which  will  become  effec¬ 
tive  at  some  definite  date.  The  majority  of  opinion  seems  to 
be,  from  the  letters  we  have  had,  that  it  should  be  effective  for 
the  1933  pack.  If  so,  would  some  date  such  as  May  1  be  satis¬ 
factory,  or  would  June  1  be  better? 

MR.  KRAEMER:  June  1  is  a  little  bit  late  for  the  eastern 
canners.  May  1,  I  should  think,  would  be  a  better  date. 

CHAIRMAN  DUNN :  Mr.  Kraemer  suggests  May  1  because 
some  of  the  eastern  canners  will  be  packing  by  June  1. 

If  there  are  no  further  suggestions,  we  will  go  ahead  on  the 
basis  of  May  1. 

I  believe  that  that  cleans  this  all  up,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  and  I  will  turn  the  Chair  over  to  Mr.  Kraemer. 

Mr.  Kraemer  resumed  the  Chair. 

CHAIRMAN  KRAEMER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dunn. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Burr  introduce  a 
resolution  which  he  has  for  the  Section. 


SOAKED  PEAS 

MR.  BURR:  Certainly  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  argue 
for  or  against  this  soaked  pea  problem.  There  are  some  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion,  but  I  feel  that  as  a  result  of  the  action 
that  this  particular  group  has  just  taken  with  reference  to  the 
simplification  of  sieve  sizes  on  peas  we  are  all  looking,  at  this 
time,  toward  doing  those  things  of  a  definite  constructive  char¬ 
acter  for  the  benefit  of  the  pea  canning  industry. 

With  that  idea  in  mind  I  present  not  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  fact,  but  the  form  that  I  have  drafted  roughly 
here  in  hand  script: 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  dry  and  mature  peas  are  being 
canned  in  rapidly  increasing  volume,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  product  is  of  low  grade  and  inferior  quality  as  com¬ 
pared  to  canned  green,  immature  peas,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  product  is  being  sold  under  deceptive  labels  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act;  and  further,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  product  is  under¬ 
mining  the  years’  of  effort  that  the  industry  has  put  forth  to 
improve  the  quality  of  canned  peas,  and  is  destructive  and  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  canning  industry,  therefore 
be  it 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  Pea  Section  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  go  on  record  at  this  meeting  as  condemning  the 
practice  of  canning  dry  peas,  and  condemning  also  the  use  of 
any  design  or  picture  on  the  label  of  this  product  showing  green 
peas  in  pods,  in  a  dish,  or  in  any  other  form  that  does  not 
truthfully  represent  the  contents  of  the  can.  Be  it  further 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  Food  and  Drugs  Division  be  requested 
to  actively  enforce  the  regulation  covering  this  product;  and  be 
it  further 

“RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  all  trade  papers  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
expressing  the  opinion  and  sentiment  of  this  meeting.” 

I  will  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  KRAEMER:  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  enter 
a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  helped  us. 

MR.  DE  MASTER:  I  move  that  a  resolution  be  adopted 
thanking  Mr.  P.  H.  H.  Dunn,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  Dr.  Campbell,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
work  that  they  have  done  preparing  these  charts  for  us. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  KRAEMER:  Now  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
Chair  Mr.  Hacksen,  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Pea  Section,  of 
Oakfield,  New  York.  (Applause.) 

MR.  HACKSEN :  When  I  came  in  here  this  morning  I  came 
as  a  simple-minded  and  humble  pea  packer  with  no  thought  of 
anything  else  being  visited  upon  me.  I  am  simple-minded  by 
nature  and  was  humble  as  a  result  of  the  business  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  but  when  our  Chairman  announced  that  I 
had  been  elected  to  succeed  him  I  could  even  stand  that. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  your  last  presiding  officer  has  done 
an  excellent  piece  of  work.  He  is  to  be  commended.  There  is 
much  that  has  been  done  by  this  Section  which  is  constructive. 
Let  us  stick  together  and  let  us  try  to  do  something  constructive 
over  the  next  year,  and  let  us,  if  you  please,  as  our  speaker, 
Mr.  Cosgrove,  was  trying  to  urge  upon  you  gentlemen,  in  the 
future  meetings,  have  these  front  chairs  filled. 

I  will  be  glad  to  hear  a  motion  of  commendation  to  our  former 
Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN  KRAEMER:  If  you  will  allow  me  just  to 
substitute  this  in  place  of  that,  Mr.  Burr  has  asked  me  to  read 
the  following  paragraph  with  regard  to  the  survey  made  on 
January  1  concerning  stocks  on  hand:  “The  stocks  on  hand  in 
Wisconsin  as  of  January  1,  2,420,000  cases.  The  estimated 
total  for  all  Wisconsin  is  1,455,000  cases  less  than  the  stocks 
on  hand  January  1,  1932.  My  estimate  of  the  total  stocks  of 
canned  peas  for  the  entire  United  States  held  in  canners’  ware¬ 
houses,  sold  and  unsold,  as  of  January  1,  1933,  is  4,750,000. 
The  shipments  out  of  Wisconsin  were  approximately  400,000 
cases  in  December.  If  this  average  movement  continues  there 
will  be  practically  no  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  1933’s  can¬ 
ning  season  in  Wisconsin.  There  certainly  is  no  justification 
for  any  further  decline  in  prices.” 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven  forty-five  o’clock. 
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FRUIT  SECTION 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  25,  1933 

HE  Fruit  Section  Meeting  convened  at  ten-thirty  o’clock, 
Mr.  Herbert  E.  Gray,  San  Jose,  California,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  GRAY:  We  are  glad  to  see  there  is  a  little 
better  audience  than  there  was  last  year.  It  indicates  a  little 
more  interest  in  the  fruit  industry. 

There  is  very  little  to  talk  about  as  to  what  happened  last 
year.  I  think  we  are  all  pretty  familiar  with  the  difficulties 
that  had  to  be  hurdled,  so  that  I  can  see  no  use  of  going  back 
and  reminding  you  of  all  the  troubles  we  have  had  to  contend 
with. 

Last  year  when  we  opened  our  meeting,  one  of  the  most 
important  points  was  the  question  of  government  interference. 
This  year  we  have  another  government  attempt  to  commence 
to  tell  us  what  we  have  to  do,  and  that  is  to  grade  our  goods. 
And  it  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  just  how  far 
we  want  to  permit  that  to  progress;  whether  we  want  it  to  go 
ahead,  or  whether  we  want  to  use  every  effort  to  stop  the  gov¬ 
ernment  from  interfering  with  our  personal  affairs. 

It  is  a  big  subject,  very  far-reaching,  and  if  we  don’t  use 
the  ability  we  have  to  stop  the  interference  of  the  government 
in  general,  in  telling  us  just  what  we  are  going  to  do,  there  is 
not  going  to  be  very  much  left  for  us  in  which  to  use  our 
initiative. 

That  subject,  if  you  commence  to  analyze  it,  is  endless,  and 
I  think  a  little  later  on  in  the  meeting  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  those  who  have  given  it  some  study,  and  have  them  pre¬ 
sent  their  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  Nominating  Committee  has  reported,  and  has  selected 
Mr.  Fred  Monet  of  California,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Karl  S.  Rey¬ 
nolds  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin,  Chairman  of  the  meeting 
in  1934.  Are  there  any  further  nominations?  If  not,  we  will 
consider  the  nominations  closed. 

Now  we  have  with  us  this  morning  three  speakers  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  first  going  to  call  upon  Mr.  B. 
H.  Body  of  Oakland,  California,  to  tell  us  what  he  thinks  we 
have  confronting  us  in  the  1933  season. 

Canners*  Prospects  for  1933 

By  B.  H.  Body,  Oakland,  Calif. 

A  FEW  years  ago  as  canners,  or  as  manufacturers  in  any 
other  industry,  your  problem  was  rather  small.  Your  pros¬ 
pects  were  dependent  upon  how  big  you  could  build  a  fac¬ 
tory  and  how  much  stuff  you  could  put  through  it.  You  sent 
your  salesmen  out.  It  was  a  problem  of  whether  or  not  you 
could  fill  the  orders.  That  seemed  like  it  was  going  to  continue 
for  a  long  time;  but  today,  we  have  to  take  into  consideration 
the  business  of  everybody  else  besides  our  own,  before  we  can 
come  to  any  conclusions  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  the  voting  population  of  the  United 
States  is,  but  not  long  ago  they  decided  they  needed  a  “New 
Deal.”  What  we  are  going  to  get  in  the  new  deal  is  yet  to  be 
seen.  I  think  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  voting  population 
is  still  living  in  hopes  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  is  g^oing  to  give 
you  that  deal  and  make  money  for  you.  I  think  that  population 
is  going  to  continue  living  in  hopes  until  about  six  months  after 
he  is  put  in  office,  when  they  will  begin  to  realize  that  no  one 
man,  no  group  of  men,  can  make  your  profits.  It  is  going  to 
take  that  time  for  the  population  of  not  only  the  United  States, 
but  of  the  entire  world,  to  know  that  you  have  to  dig  yourself 
out  of  this  mess.  It  is  going  to  take  the  canners  some  little 
while  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  can  only  sell  to  the 
people  that  have  the  money  to  buy  the  goods,  and  just  how 
many  of  those  people  are  going  to  be  able  to  continue  to  buy 
those  goods  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

Personally  I  have  used  every  effort  I  can  to  figure  out  what 
the  program  should  be. 

We  have  the  problem  of  fitting  our  production  to  our  sales. 
That  does  not  fit  our  overhead.  Then  we  are  going  back  to 
making  the  overhead  work  out.  Then  we  have  to  go  in  to  make 
it  fit  what  the  banker  thinks  we  ought  to  do.  Then  we  get  all 
arranged  with  the  banker  and  the  bank  probably  closes  up  on 
us,  so  that  works  out  nicely. 


Getting  down  to  the  fundamentals  of  this  thing,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  are  going  to  get  back  to  a  program  of  profits 
or  prosperity  until  we  see  our  prime  producers  in  the  field  make 
a  profit.  And  how  that  is  going  to  be  arrived  at,  how  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  demand  that  we  get  our  raw  products  at  a 
lower  price,  and  yet  get  that  producer  that  is  giving  his  product 
into  a  position  to  buy  our  goods  after  we  produce  them,  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  a  continual  circle,  and  so  far  I  do  not  see  the 
answer.  If  we  are  going  to  force  the  fruit  growing  districts 
of  this  country  to  a  low  position,  where  their  own  communities 
can  not  buy  our  products  or  the  products  of  other  industries, 
how  can  we  make  that  progress?  We  have  to  take  that  into 
consideration  every  moment,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
lowering  our  costs,  to  meet  the  buyers’  ideas.  I  hope  it  will 
come  to  that  point,  where  a  shortage  of  supplies  will  again  mean 
an  up-turn  in  a  buying  movement. 

I  know  in  California  there  is  one  orchard  after  another,  farm 
after  farm,  that  in  another  year  are  not  going  to  be  there; 
they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  produce.  A  good  deal  of  it  is 
not  our  fault,  but  we  have  hammered  them  down,  hammered 
them  down,  telling  them  nobody  can  pay  the  price,  offered  them 
less  money  for  their  merchandise;  and  what  is  the  result?  A 
few  years  from  now  we  will  not  have  the  supplies  with  which 
to  work.  We  must  take  that  into  consideration  when  we  talk  of 
lowered  production.  If  you  continue  to  lower  production,  you 
are  pushing  that  many  more  producers  out  of  this  life. 

We  have  in  competition  with  our  American  fruits  in  cans  a 
growing  industry  in  Russia,  a  growing  pack  in  Australia,  and 
those  people  are  fighting  for  their  lives  the  same  as  we  are, 
and  they  are  going  to  continue  to  produce.  Russia  is  in  a  bad 
situation,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  fighting  to  increase 
their  sales  of  canned  foods  all  over  the  world,  and  that  is  an¬ 
other  problem  that  is  going  to  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
American  sales  of  canned  fruits. 

I  was  in  Europe  two  years  ago  and  brought  back  with  me  a 
case  of  Russian  canned  fruits  that  I  purchased  in  Vienna.  To 
open  those  fruits  and  look  them  over,  you  would  say,  “Well,  you 
don’t  consider  that  merchandise  to  compete  with  our  stuff!” 
But  that  is  not  the  point.  Those  goods  are  being  dumped  into 
the  European  cities  and  sold  at  prices  that  the  consumer  can 
pay.  They  can  not  take  American  canned  foods  into  Austria 
or  Germany  and  pay  the  taxes  and  duties,  and  sell  them  at  the 
prices  that  that  stuff  can  be  sold,  and  when  it  gets  down  to 
buying  something  it  is  a  matter  of  whether  you  have  the  money 
or  not.  There  is  where  the  influence  of  those  Russian  fruits 
are  going  to  be  felt  in  the  short  sales. 

When  we  chart  our  program  we  figure  so  much  for  domestic 
and  so  much  for  export.  You  have  to  figure  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  on  the  Russian  situation. 

We  have  a  situation  of  credit.  We  have  the  credit  of  our 
customer.  It  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  his  own  ability  to 
pay.  We  ship  a  car  of  goods  into  a  market,  about  the  time  it 
gets  there  in  a  small  community  the  bank  is  closed  up.  We 
have  to  think  of  the  credit  and  financial  standing  of  a  bank  these 
days,  as  well  as  the  credit  and  financial  standing  of  our  own 
customers  to  know  whether  they  are  going  to  pay  their  bills. 
If  anything  happens  in  their  town,  our  merchandise  is  in  a 
small  community,  we  are  unable  to  move  it  except  at  a  loss 
and  we  are  stuck  with  another  problem.  That  is  another  thing 
to  take  into  consideration,  and  I  think  it  is  something  that 
requires  almost  a  specialist  to  tell  you  how  to  handle  it.  We 
have  put  a  lot  of  time  in  figuring  it  out  and  have  not  gotten 
there  yet. 

My  own  conclusions  relative  to  arriving  at  our  coming  year’s 
pack,  is  that  we  are  going  to  pack  as  small  an  amount  as  we 
possibly  can  and  stay  in  the  picture.  We  are  going  to  dig  into 
the  ability  of  not  onjy  our  own  customers,  but  the  ability  of 
consumers  to  buy  certain  classes  of  merchandise.  The  change 
that  we  have  been  looking  for  has  not  come,  and  there  is  a  very 
very  diversified  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  going  to  be 
a  change  now  or  whether  it  will  take  another  six  or  eight 
months.  My  hope  is  that  the  different  industrial  centers  will 
perk  up  enough  to  give  us  some  more  business  this  year. 

I  am  not  going  to  answer  the  question  that  is  put  in  this, 
as  to  your  prospects.  I  think  it  is  up  to  every  man  to  study 
very  religiously  his  own  situation,  and  to  carry  on  as  care¬ 
fully  as  he  can,  and  nurse  his  business  along,  until  he  gets 
through  this  present  mess. 

CHAIRMAN  GRAY :  We  have  Mr.  Burns  with  us  today,  of 
the  Northwest  Canners  Association,  and  Mr.  Burns  will  tell  us 
how  the  situation  looks  to  him  in  the  Northwest. 
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Business  Situation  and  Canners’  Outlook  for  1933 

By  E.  M.  Burns,  Secretary 
Northwestern  Canners  Association 

I  AM  a  little  unfortunate  in  following  some  one  who  is  so 
well  versed  in  the  situation  as  Mr.  Body.  He  touches  on 
some  points  which,  speaking  for  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
from  a  secretarial  standpoint  rather  than  the  sales  standpoint 
— and  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Body,  if  I  take  exceptions  to  one 
or  two  points  there — I  believe  that  this  situation,  as  the  previous 
speaker  said,  is  in  the  hands  of  everybody.  No  one  individual, 
no  group  of  individuals  can  possibly  solve  this  situation  for  us. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  much  as  we  dislike  it,  we  are  our 
brother’s  keeper. 

Mr.  Body  touched  upon  a  point  that  is  very  close  to  me  in 
the  secretarial  job,  and  that  is  the  question  of  where  the  grower 
comes  in.  You  can  not  cut  the  other  fellow  and  expect  him  to 
buy  your  produce.  That  is  impossible.  In  my  work,  I  am 
brought  to  confront  the  grower  groups  on  various  topics  on 
various  occasions,  and  I  want  to  say  they  have  been  mighty 
white  and  have  stood  for  a  lot  of  hard  treatment.  We  have 
involuntarily  been  hard  on  them,  to  save  them  from  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  save  ourselves  from  ourselves.  I  have  met  with 
most  wonderful  reception  in  every  case.  We  must  admit  we  have 
not  known  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  many  years.  However, 

I  do  believe  there  is  a  solution  to  this,  at  least  a  partial  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  deal. 

The  Northwest,  in  our  little  corner,  we  are  not  such  a  tremen¬ 
dous  factor;  we  are  good;  we  are  not  the  best — of  course  we 
admit  that  here — ^but  we  thought  we  saw  the  situation  changing 
some  years  ago.  We  would,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  get  out 
statistics,  gradually  showing  a  piling  up  of  different  items.  It 
did  not  require  any  ability  to  realize  we  were  going  to  have 
our  pack  up  in  some  succeeding  year.  What  did  we  do  to 
reduce  packs?  Well,  we  used  moral  persuasion  on  ourselves, 
but  somehow  or  another  it  did  not  work.  This  idea  of  cutting 
down  pack  was  fine  for  the  other  fellow.  It  reminded  me  of  a 
cartoon  I  saw  in  a  paper  not  a  long  time  ago,  of  a  farmer  com¬ 
ing  home  from  a  grange  meeting.  He  turned  to  his  wife  and 
said,  “Mandy,  we  are  going  to  have  a  good  year  this  year.” 
Mandy  wanted  to  know  how  that  happened.  The  farmer  replied, 
“We  had  a  meeting  and  nobody  is  to  plant  more  than  ten  acres 
of  potatoes.  We  are  going  to  make  a  lot  of  money  on  our 
twenty  acres.”  That  is  what  everybody  did. 

It  is  strange  we  have  some  people  in  some  communities  who 
do  not  believe  in  statistical  information.  One  of  the  big  things 
we  should  do  is  issue  statistics,  lots  of  them,  truthful  statistics; 
study  them,  let  each  man  read  those  statistics  that  suit  his 
particular  case.  You  can  not  draw  checks  without  a  knowledge 
of  what  you  have  in  the  bank,  but  you  are  doing  exactly  that 
thing  if  you  have  no  statistical  information. 

Do  not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  the  man  who  gives  out 
false  statistics  regarding  his  goods  is  fooling  one  man;  that  is 
himself.  I  never  saw  a  man  yet  who  gave  false  statistics 
regarding  himself  who  did  not  have  the  feeling  that  everybody 
else  was  doing  the  same  thing.  I  pray  to  all  of  you  to  furnish 
statistical  information  and  not  only  furnish  it  but  study  it. 
Suppose  statistics  are  against  you;  when  you  go  to  the  doctor 
you  are  glad  to  find  out  if  something  is  wrong  with  you,  al¬ 
though  the  outlook  may  be  fatal. 

We  believe  there  is  one  real  way  of  helping  to  solve  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  by  packing  or  producing  what  the  other  person 
wants.  I  believe  if  we  pack  the  class  of  canned  foods  that  people 
want,  they  will  buy  them.  If  we  do  not  pack  that  class  of  goods, 
we  can  not  sell  them.  I  disagree  to  that  extent  with  the  previous 
speaker,  with  regard  to  a  price  question  entirely.  There  is  a 
class  of  business  that  possibly  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  lose. 
We  can  produce  in  our  particular  neck  of  the  woods  a  very  fine 
quality  of  goods  and  we  can  do  equally  well  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion.  We  have  proven  that. 

We  have  striven  rather  hard  to  make  our  goods  a  quality 
production.  With  that  end  in  mind,  we  recognized  a  few  years 
ago  the  pack  was  creeping  up  on  us,  and  we  went  to  work  and 
finally,  very  cleverly  naturally,  decided  the  reason  for  our  poor 
pack  and  surplus  pack  was  we  were  packing  anything  and 
everything.  Therefore  we  thought  possibly  if  we  got  a  little 
more  strict  and  packed  a  little  higher  type  of  goods  we  could 
improve  conditions.  We  have  done  that.  We  went  to  work 
and  discovered  very  cleverly,  there  were  still  people  that  packed 
anything  and  people  that  believed  anything  was  good  enough  to 
put  in  a  tin  can. 


Then  we  drafted  some  very  strict  specifications  on  green 
fruits.  They  are  very  strict,  and  I  was  asked  to  present  these 
specifications  to  the  growers,  and  they  objected  to  them  very 
strenuously.  We  believed  they  were  not  right  in  their  objec¬ 
tions.  They  were  assuming  things  could  not  be  done;  so  we 
employed  a  very  excellent  superintendent  to  wander  around  the 
fields  and  orchards  and  show  these  people  what  could  be  done, 
particularly  in  pears  in  the  first  place.  It  was  remarkable  the 
improvement  in  pears.  The  growers  found  they  produced  as 
much  stuff  when  properly  thinned.  The  price  situation  dropped 
at  that  time,  but  it  was  a  condition  with  which  we  had  nothing 
to  do.  We  have  proven  good  stuff  can  be  grown  as  easily  as 
poor  stuff.  Not  only  that,  but  we  received  very  fine  co-opera¬ 
tion  from  the  growers’  organization. 

Not  very  long  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  officials  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  the  state  of  Oregon,  I  sat  in  with 
a  number  of  loganberry  producers.  The  berries  are  quite  a 
special  article,  going  to  special  districts,  and  there  were  a  great 
many  more  loganberries  than  we  could  use.  The  growers  felt 
we  should  use  them,  because  they  had  grown  them.  We  did 
not  ask  them  to  grow  them.  The  state  officials  sat  in  this 
meeting,  and  had  representative  growers  from  all  districts.  I 
was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  the  poor  lone  canner  representative. 
During  the  meeting  these  growers  said  to  me,  “Why,  you  have 
gotten  together  specifications  that  will  require  us  literally  to 
grow  berries  in  a  mold.”  Yes,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Consumer  will  not  buy  anything  else  but  a  particular  type  of 
berry.  We  have  reached  the  stage  where  we  are  not  going  to  pack 
things  we  can  not  sell.  I  said  to  one  particularly  strong  grower, 
“If  you  put  forth  every  honest  effort,  could  you  produce  any  of 
the  berries  that  we  ask  for?”  He  said,  “Yes.”  I  asked  him 
how  many.  He  said,  “I  don’t  know.”  I  said,  “You  do  some 
guessing.”  He  said,  “Well,  I  believe  we  could  produce  twenty 
per  cent  of  your  pack,  along  those  lines  as  represented  by  your 
number  one  specifications.”  I  said,  “All  right,  you  are  doing 
that  now,  aren’t  you?”  He  said,  “Yes.”  I  said,  “If  by  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  effort,  could  you  do  better?”  He  said,  “Yes.”  So  we 
went  from  that  point.  You  can  see  the  point.  They  finally  de¬ 
cided  they  could  produce  fifty  per  cent  of  their  present  crop  and 
give  us  what  we  wanted.  I  said,  “Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  give 
us  what  we  want,  what  we  can  buy  and  what  we  will  use,  and 
put  the  loganberries  on  the  market,  rather  than  admit  some  of 
this  trash  we  have  admitted  in  the  past?”  They  agn^eed  that 
was  right. 

I  said,  “That  is  the  whole  point.  We  do  not  want  to  force 
you  down  in  this  particular  case.  We  are  trying  to  be  fair, 
but  we  can  not  be  fair  if  you  will  not  help  us.  The  canning 
industry  is  not  simply  the  canner.  The  canning  industry  is  the 
grower,  the  transportation  man  from  the  fields  to  the  canner, 
the  receiving  platform,  the  men  and  women  in  the  cannery,  the 
men  and  women  working  on  the  fruits,  the  shipping  depart¬ 
ment,  the  wholesaler  and  retailer,  we  are  all  in  the  same  indus¬ 
try,  and  unless  each  part  of  that  vehicle  functions  properly 
something  happens  and  we  all  go  to  pieces.”  Like  it  or  not,  we 
are  our  brother’s  keeper.  Whether  the  jobbers  like  us  or  not, 
they  can  not  help  it,  they  have  to  live  with  us;  and  vice  versa. 

If  we  are  thrown  together  on  that  proposition,  what  is  the 
matter?  Why  don’t  we  get  together?  There  is  not  any  one  of 
us  any  smarter  than  the  other,  when  it  comes  to  final  analysis. 

I  do  love  to  go  up  against  a  man  that  knows  more  than  the 
other  fellow,  because  he  always  stumbles  somewhere  along  the 
line. 

Now  if  we  will  carry  on  that  plan  and  pack  the  kind  of  goods 
that  our  consumer  wants — let’s  be  honest,  that  we  ourselves 
want — then  I  do  believe  we  will  have  a  market.  Now,  possibly 
prices  will  not  be  as  high  as  we  think  they  should  be,  but  regard¬ 
less  of  that,  it  is  something  that  is  working  in  its  circle  too, 
and  we  can  hold  on,  and  that  is  what  we  should  do;  each  one 
try  to  hold  on. 

A  year  ago  on  one  particular  pack  in  the  Northwest — ^you 
will  pardon  the  use  of  the  pronoun,  but  I  did  make  a  study  of 
this  particular  item,  and  I  was  able  by  going  over  several  years 
statistical  information,  to  form  a  mighty  close  estimate,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  of  what  each  man  could  do,  and  we  reduced 
this  to  one  figure — tons;  so  many  tons  of  this  particular  fruit 
could  be  consumed. 

In  our  meeting  it  was  suggested  that  this  tonnage  represented 
a  certain  percentage.  Now  in  this  particular  case  it  was  ap¬ 
proximately  fifty  per  cent.  It  was  suggested  to  each  man  that 
if  he  would  apply  this  fifty  per  cent  figure  to  his  own  operation, 
that  he  could  very  easily  outline  his  situation  for  the  next  year, 
1932.  All  right!  The  pack  was  put  up.  It  was  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  fine  and  large  crop.  The  prices  were  low  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  was  to  pack  heavy. 
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Four  different  types  of  packers  came  to  the  office  after  this 
thing  got  going  good,  and  spoke  to  me  personally  on  the  subject. 
When  I  say  four  different  types,  I  refer  to  the  large  operator, 
the  so-called  independent,  down  to  the  individual  farmer.  In 
this  particular  case  I  am  referring  to  certain  cold  pack  goods. 
All  of  these  types,  in  spite  of  all  this  argument,  each  one  of 
these  people,  all  different  classes  of  business  men,  brought  up 
the  same  argument;  prices  are  low;  fruit  is  plentiful;  the  cost 
of  carrying  is  not  high:  why  wouldn’t  it  be  a  fine  idea  to  pack 
our  heads  off  and  hold  this  stuff  as  against  some  future  proposi¬ 
tion — the  argument  opposed  to  everything  our  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  proved  was  wise. 

The  same  thought  was  held  by  all,  from  the  grower  up  to 
the  operator.  We  were  able  to  persuade  them  not  to  do  that. 
To  prove  that  our  statistics  were  close,  as  near  as  I  can  figure 
today,  our  statistics  were  one  or  two  points  out  as  to  volume 
to  be  packed  and  volume  of  consumption.  Statistics  can  be 
made  to  prove  something.  The  result  was  we  got  through  a 
season  remarkably  close  to  sales.  If  we  had  not  studied  indi¬ 
viduals  and  statistics,  the  result  would  have  been  a  large  over¬ 
pack  and  piling  up  for  years  and  years. 

I  do  wish  to  impress  this  point;  in  spite  of  this  statistical 
information,  there  were  individuals  of  all  types  who  felt  that 
statistics  did  not  apply  to  them. 

Now  again,  let  me  repeat,  “We  are  our  brother’s  keeper.”  We 
must  apply  each  lesson  to  ourselves.  There  is  nobody  so  big 
and  so  smart  that  he  can  set  aside  the  march  of  time.  The 
signs  of  the  times,  the  signs  in  the  skies,  they  are  there;  we  can 
each  one  read  them;  you  are  reading  them  in  your  own  family; 
of  course  you  are;  you  are  cutting  your  cloth  to  fit  the  gar¬ 
ment.  We  will  have  to  do  the  same  thing  in  our  plants.  We 
HAVE  made  progress,  and  I  do  not  care  what  anybody  says  to 
the  contrary,  and  conditions  are  better,  I  don’t  care  what  any¬ 
body  thinks  to  the  contrary,  and  I  do  see  improvement. 

The  thing  that  I  am  praying  for  is  that  we  do  not  get  over- 
enthusiastic  and  as  soon  as  things  get  bright  that  everybody 
will  rush  in. 

I  am  very  fearful  of  over-stepping  bounds  in  the  possible 
rehabilitation  of  defunct  plants  under  government  financing. 

I  thing  that  is  something  you  should  keep  very  closely  in  mind. 
There  is  the  one  danger  point.  We  have  plenty  of  equipment 
to  take  care  of  the  situation  for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 
If  you  expect  to  succeed,  you  will  have  to  see  that  you  are  not 
in  competition  with  some  one  that  has  absolutely  no  capital 
investment.  We  have  that  situation,  we  have  to  confront  it. 

I  think  one  can  take  that  viewpoint  and  not  be  considered  selfish. 
It  is  survival  of  the  fittest.  We  can  be  our  brother’s  keeper,  but 
to  the  extent  that  we  should  prevent  him  from  going  into  a 
business  in  which  he  does  not  belong. 

This  condition  has  proven  very  generally  that  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  the  law  and  always  is  the  law,  but  the  fittest  can  only 
survive  if  he  properly  protects  himself. 

CHAIRMAN  GRAY :  Now  we  are  going  to  go  part  way  across 
the  continent  and  hear  from  Mr.  Francis  H.  Haserot.of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  on  the  subject,  “Market  Situation  and  Prospects  for 
1933.”  Mr.  Haserot. 

Market  Situation  and  Prospects  for  1933 

By  Francis  H.  Haserot 

The  Haserot  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

IN  common  with  other  industries,  which  have  arisen  within 
the  life  of  the  present  generation,  the  production  and  con¬ 
servation  of  the  delicious  fruits  produced  in  our  country  have 
scored  a  creditable  showing.  The  industry  has  contributed  its 
full  quota  to  the  increased  measure  of  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  civilized  man. 

To  recite  in  detail  the  progress  made  would  only  be  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  facts  with  which  all  are  acquainted. 

In  passing,  as  a  graphic  example,  however,  may  be  mentioned 
the  case  of  Hawaiian  pineapple,  the  production  of  which  grew 
from  nothing  in  1901  to  12,800,000  cases  in  1931. 

The  demand  for  canned  fruits  running  into  millions  is  unde¬ 
niable.  It  affords  the  basis  for  the  assertion  that  canned  fruits 
are  indispensable  in  this  day  and  age. 

The  relative  magnitude  of  the  canned  foods  industry  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  its  use  of  steel  in  1932,  ranking  third  in  quantity  con¬ 
sumed,  the  order  being: 

1st — Automobiles 

2nd — Building  Industry 

3rd — Tin  cans 

4th — Railroads 

5th — Pipelines  and  tanks 


This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  present 
market  situation. 

We  are  now  passing  through  a  period  not  only  of  adjustment 
of  values  of  specific  commodities,  but  also  of  the  readjustment 
of  the  balances  between  different  items  for  human  needs  and 
exchanges. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  quantity  of  canned  fruits 
which  have  come  into  sight  has  not  proven  easy  of  painless 
digestion.  In  this  particular,  however,  the  industry  shares  only 
in  the  movement  which  has  engulfed  the  basic  industries  of 
iron,  coal,  transportation  and  agriculture  with  consequent  dis¬ 
turbance  to  the  structure  of  finance.  Neither  have  we  been 
free  from  disastrous  governmental  attempts  to  interfere  with 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Through  this  period  of  readjustment  the  fruit  canners  have 
applied  themselves  to  their  problems.  A  better  understanding 
has  been  reached  and  the  way  seems  to  be  clearing  to  meet  the 
issues  of  the  future. 

In  this  effort  to  attain  a  position  of  soundness,  credit  should 
also  be  given  to  the  bankers  and  the  distributors,  for  both  have 
lent  a  helping  hand. 

Surplus  stocks  are  rapidly  disappearing.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  solution  of  problems  of  adjusting  the  production  to 
consumptive  needs  is  in  sight. 

The  prospects  for  orderly  and  economical  production  for  1933 
are  good. 

A  market  for  a  reasonable  pack  is  assured. 

With  reference  to  prices,  a  rash  man  only  would  venture  dog¬ 
matic  assertions.  We  subscribe  to  the  views  of  a  keen  merchant 
expressed  as  follows: 

“Anyone  who  tries  to  predict  anything,  is  full  of  cement.” 

There  is  a  demand  for  canned  fruit.  The  extent  to  which  the 
consumer  may  supply  his  cravings  will  naturally  depend  upon 
conditions  of  employment,  income  and  desire. 

.  In  order  to  develop  a  volume  proportionate  to  the  potential 
consuming  demand,  the  price  of  canned  fruit  must  be  corre¬ 
lated  to  the  price  ruling  upon  other  human  needs. 

With  the  supply  under  reasonable  control,  however,  and  with 
a  free  market  in  which  to  find  an  outlet,  it  is  likely  that  the 
average  prices  for  the  ensuing  year  will  rule  at  a  point  which 
will  sustain  the  fruit  canning  industry. 

It  is  not  unthinkable  that  these  prices  will  be  higher  than  has 
been  the  case  during  the  past  two  years. 

In  closing  I  am  reminded  of  John  Gibbons,  a  well  known  char¬ 
acter  in  Montville.  John  ^was  everybody’s  friend.  His  main 
occupation  consisted  of  attending  funerals  and  visiting  the  sick. 

Hearing  that  his  neighbor,  Jim  Sweeney,  was  lying  home  sick 
unto  death,  he  called  to  cheer  him  up  and  opened  his  conversa¬ 
tion  by  the  remark  that  poor  Jim  was  sick  unto  death  and  had 
but  a  few  hours  remaining.  He  promised,  however,  that  the 
funeral  would  be  an  affair  long  to  be  remembered.  This  struck 
Jim  as  being  such  a  good  joke  that  he  promptly  recovered  from 
his  sickness  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  canning  industry  will  emulate  sick  Jim’s 
reaction  to  John  Gibbons’  comforting  words. 

CHAIRMAN  GRAY :  Since  there  is  no  discussion,  we  come 
to  the  election  of  officers.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  came  in 
late,  I  mention  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committe.  Mr. 
Fred  Monet,  Secretary,  who  is  of  the  Pratlow  Preserving  Com¬ 
pany  of  Santa  Clara,  California,  and  Mr.  Karl  S.  Reynolds, 
Chairman,  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin,  for  the  1933  season. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven  thirty  o’clock. 
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APPLE  PRODUCTS  SECTION 

THURSDAY  MORNING.  JANUARY  26,  1933 

The  Apple  Products  Section  Meeting  convened  at  ten-ten 
o’clock,  Mr.  M.  E.  Knouse,  Peach  Glen,  Pennsylvania,  pre¬ 
siding. 

CHAIRMAN  KNOUSE:  The  Nominating  Committee  has  been 
appointed  and  will  report  at  the  close  of  the  session  when  we 
will  have  the  election  of  officers. 

As  for  the  Chairman’s  Report,  as  you  all  know,  these  meet¬ 
ings  are  rather  spasmodic  and  about  the  only  time  there  is  any 
business  to  transact  is  while  we  are  here  in  session  so  there 
really  is  nothing  to  report  and  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
to  attempt  is  to  report  on  nothing  if  there  has  been  nothing 
done. 

We  are  fortunate  and  happy  to  have  with  us  today  the 
Chief  Dietitian  of  the  Cook  County  School  of  Nursing  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Miss  Millie  E.  Kalsem  of  Chicago.  We  are  also  fortunate 
in  that  we  have  in  our  session  the  only  address  by  a  lady  in 
the  whole  convention. 

The  Use  of  Canned  Apples  and  Something  of  Their 
Nutritive  Value 

By  Millie  E.  Kalsem 

The  Cook  County  School  of  Nursing,  Chicago,  III. 

Everybody  likes  apple  sauce,  some  like  it  hot  and  some 
cold,  but  I  prefer  mine  spicy.  Whichever  way  your  con¬ 
sumer  likes  your  apple  sauce  you  have  to  administer  it 
tactfully  in  order  to  give  your  customer  the  correct  dosage  to 
insure  bringing  in  the  best  monetary  returns. 

Apples  are  more  plentiful  in  our  country  than  any  other  fruit. 
Their  use  is  so  diversified  that  the  housewife,  dietitian,  hotel 
and  restaurant  managers  would  find  it  difficult  indeed  to  plan 
their  menus  without  the  inclusion  of  apples  in  various  ways. 
In  fact  it  has  been  said  that  the  housewife  buys  more  apples 
than  any  other  fruit,  because  of  their  extensive  use  in  cookery, 
and  because  of  their  low  price  compared  with  most  other  fruits. 

Most  foods  that  are  as  plentiful  and  inexpensive  as  apples, 
are  usually  looked  upon  as  something  to  be  tolerated  rather 
than  desired  on  the  menu.  This  is  not  true  of  apples.  Their 
plentifulness  is  enhanced  by  their  variety  of  properties.  It  is 
the  delicate,  delicious  flavor  of  an  apple  that  has  gained  for  it 
the  popular  place  in  our  American  Dietary.  To  me  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  for  you  as  canners  of  fruit  to  con¬ 
sider,  for  the  popularity  of  the  finished  product  will  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  ability  to  preserve  the  natural  flavor  in  the  canned 
product.  People  will  eat  foods  because  they  like  them,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are  good  for  them. 

This  brings  to  my  mind  an  incident  that  occurred  during  my 
childhood.  My  early  days  were  spent  on  a  farm  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  I  can  remember  how  we  enjoyed  eating  apples  raised 
on  our  farm.  One  early  summer  day  mother  had  prepared 
some  apple  sauce  for  our  noon  meal.  We  all  smacked  our  lips 
in  praise  of  the  apple  sauce.  After  awhile  I  can  remember  I 
asked  her  the  following  question:  “Why  don’t  you  can  some  of 
these  apples  so  that  we  can  have  this  kind  of  apple  sauce  in 
the  winter  time  as  well  as  now?”  Here  again  I  am  sure  that  it 
was  the  particular  flavor  of  the  early  summer  apples  which 
prompted  me  to  ask  the  question,  while  mentally  comparing  the 
quality  of  the  apple  sauce  made  from  different  varieties  of 
apples. 

The  apple  derives  its  flavor  and  tartness  from  the  presence 
of  fruit  esters  and  the  organic  acids,  malic  and  tartaric  free 
and  in  combination.  The  success  of  the  canned  product  depends 
upon  the  selection  of  the  variety  of  apples  which  contain  these 
in  the  proportion  most  pleasing  to  our  palates  and  then  pre¬ 
serving  them. 

From  my  observation  and  comparison  of  the  home  and  com¬ 
mercially  canned  product,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  com¬ 
mercially  canned  apple  far  surpasses  any  home  canned  product 
I  have  seen.  For  this  reason  I  believe  the  housewife  will  increase 
her  consumption  of  your  product  and  can  less  in  the  home.  This 
I  believe  is  not  due  to  the  inferior  method  of  home  canning  but 
to  the  fact  that  apples  grown  in  some  localities  have  a  much 
better  flavor  than  those  which  are  available  for  the  housewife 
for  home  canning  purposes.  You  have  the  advantage  because 
of  your  scale  of  production  to  can  your  apple  in  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  grown.  This  is  a  distinct  asset  because  apples  lose 
some  of  their  flavor  in  transit  and  storage  following  arrival 
at  terminals. 


The  demand  for  different  kinds  of  apple  sauce  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  various  ways  in  which  the  product  can  be  used. 

In  order  to  create  an  increased  demand  for  your  product  you 
must  teach  your  consumer  how  to  increase  the  various  ways  in 
which  your  product  can  be  used. 

To  me  canned  apples  fall  into  two  classes.  First,  the  apple 
sauce  that  cooks  down  to  a  homogeneous  mass,  commonly  known 
as  the  strained  apple  sauce.  The  second  class  comprises  the 
varieties  of  apples  which  retain  their  shape  after  canning  or 
cooking. 

In  considering  the  uses  of  these  two  types  of  apple  sauce  it 
has  been  my  observation  and  experience  in  hospitals  that  the 
strained  apple  sauce  is  the  most  popular.  This  I  believe,  is  due 
to  its  superior  flavor  as  well  as  its  many  uses  alone,  as  plain 
apple  sauce,  either  as  a  breakfast  fruit  or  as  dessert  at  the  end 
of  a  meal  or  in  combination  with  other  foods  to  make  more 
unusual  desserts.  I  am  sure  you  have  all  had  apple  sauce  with 
hot  gingerbread.  If  you  haven’t  tried  it,  do  so,  for  it  is  delicious. 
Apple  sauce  as  a  relish  with  meats  such  as  pork  or  veal  adds  a 
piquant  touch  to  the  meal.  This  flavor  may  sometimes  be  varied 
by  adding  cinnamon  red  hots.  Another,  a  bit  more  unusual 
combination  is  to  make  an  apple  sauce  roll  using  sponge  cake, 
similar  to  a  jelly  roll.  This  kind  of  apple  sauce  also  lends  itself 
very  well  to  uses  in  whipped  cream  desserts,  such  as  Bavarian 
creams  and  gelatin  desserts,  such  as  apple  snow.  Since  the 
advent  of  electric  refrigerators  we  have  Ice  Box  Desserts.  A 
combination  of  graham  crackers,  whipped  cream  and  apple 
sauce  makes  a  palatable  ice  box  dessert. 

Apple  pie,  one  of  our  most  popular  American  dishes,  can  be 
made  by  using  apples  that  cook  into  a  homogeneous  mass  or  with 
apples  that  retain  their  shape.  Personal  likes  and  dislikes  are 
a  factor  here,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  the  person  who  doesn’t  like 
one  or  the  other  kind  of  apple  pie.  Apples  that  retain  their 
shape  after  cooking  are  best  adapted  for  pies,  apple  dumplings 
and  cobblers,  usually  as  desserts  in  combination  with  pastries. 

One  popular  home  delicacy  made  from  these  apples  is  apple 
pickles  and  spiced  apples,  a  product  which  I  believe  has  not  been 
canned  commercially  on  a  very  large  scale  or  else  not  advertised 
sufficiently  enough  to  make  the  consumer  realize  the  availability 
of  the  product.  The  commercially  canned  spiced  crab  apple  has 
perhaps  to  some  extent  usurped  the  place  held  by  the  former 
product.  The  merit  of  the  crab  apple  has  been  recognized  by 
the  commercial  canners  in  recent  years  as  demonstrated  by  its 
appearance  on  our  markets,  particularly  for  institution  usage. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  use  of  apple  sauce  on  the 
hospital  dietary.  People  who  have  gastro-intestinal  disturb¬ 
ances  and  dyspeptics  can  usually  tolerate  strained  apple  sauce 
better  than  almost  any  other  fruit.  The  demand  for  it  on  all 
bland  and  smooth  diets  ranks  it  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  foods 
these  people  may  take  without  causing  any  discomfort  following 
the  ingestion  of  any  food. 

In  discussing  the  nutritive  value  of  apples,  I  can  say  that 
apples  rank  high  in  caloric  value.  The  carbohydrate  or  sugar 
content  varies  with  the  variety  of  fruit,  though  the  commonly 
called  winter  apples  rank  slightly  higher  in  carbohydrates  than 
the  early  and  summer  varieties.  The  average  carbohydrate 
content  of  the  fresh  apples  is  about  15  per  cent,  protein  one  per 
cent  or  less  and  the  fat  content  less  than  one  per  cent  and 
usually  so  small  that  it  is  negligible.  The  water  content  is 
approximately  85  per  cent.  Canned  apples  are  more  concen¬ 
trated  in  food  value  than  fresh  apples.  They  usually  contain 
about  37  per  cent  of  carbohydrate  due  to  the  loss  of  water  and 
addition  of  sugar  for  sweetening.  The  average  serving  of  one- 
half  cup  of  apple  sauce  yields  a  little  less  than  200  calories. 

Recently  our  mineral  and  vitamin  requirements  have  been 
impressed  upon  us  by  results  from  experimental  studies  relative 
to  their  role  in  nutrition.  Apples  are  a  fair  source  of  the 
important  minerals,  calcium  and  phosphorus  and  iron.  While 
not  a  good  ^source  of  apy,  they  form  a  good  constituent  of  a  well 
balanced  dietary.  Apples  do  contain  Vitamin  A  and  B  in  small 
amounts,  but  are  a  good  source  of  Vitamin  C. 

Due  to  their  plentifulness  in  our  section  of  the  country  and 
their  low  cost,  their  use  as  a  source  of  this  essential  vitamin  for 
people  who  must  consider  cost  of  procuring  an  adequate  diet 
becomes  more  important.  Therefore,  this  source  deserves  em¬ 
phasis.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  Vitamin  C  is  preserved  in  the  commercially  canned 
product,  while  there  is  loss  of  this  vitamin  in  the  home  canned 
apple  and  also  in  the  fresh  apple  when  stored.  This  fact  is 
one  that  it  is  difficult  to  impress  upon  the  general  public,  because 
of  the  concentrated  campaigns  put  on  by  various  organizations 
to  encourage  people  to  eat  fresh  foods,  because  of  their  vitamin 
content,  regardless  of  their  cost. 

Canned  apples  I  believe  meet  the  demand  for  apple  dishes  on 
our  menus  when  fresh  apples  are  not  so  plentiful  and  in  my 
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opinion  oft  times  excel  the  fresh  fruit  available  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  because  of  flavor  and  the  preservation  of 
vitamin  content,  in  the  commercially  canned  product.  The  pal- 
atability  together  with  the  low  cost  should  through  emphasis 
from  your  sales  department  gain  for  this  product  an  enviable 
place  as  a  good  seller. 

CHAIRMAN  KNOUSE:  I  am  sure  that  Miss  Kalsem’s  talk 
should  be  very  helpful  to  those  of  you  who  are  sellers  of  apples 
and  buyers  of  apples. 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program  needs  no  introduction.  I 
was  very  much  surprised  when  I  came  into  the  room  to  see  this 
case  which  came  in  here  by  freight  and  which,  I  suppose,  is  the 
container  of  the  document.  We  shall  have  Mr.  J.  C.  Richendrfer 
give  us  a  talk  on  “Production  and  Marketing  of  our  Products.” 

Production  and  Marketing  of  Our  Products 

By  J.  C.  Richendrfer 

IN  1930  I  had  the  honor  of  being  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Sec¬ 
tion,  and  while  acting  in  that  capacity  was  called  upon  to 
help  with  some  extensive  research  work  being  conducted  by 
some  of  the  ablest  scientists  in  the  world,  inquiring  into  the 
habits  of  pastimes  of  one  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life 
known  as  Fruitus  Vegetablis  Cannerius. 

It  is  with  regret  that  today,  two  years  after  the  completion 
of  our  experiments,  the  recommendations  we  set  forth  have 
utterly  failed  to  produce  any  beneficial  results  when  applied  to 
an  apple  canner.  He  appears  to  be  beyond  all  scientific  help, 
so  far  as  its  being  able  to  relieve  him  of  his  duplex  complex,  and 
instill  into  him  the  desire  to  ask  at  least  cost  for  his  canned 
apples. 

Driving  him  into  the  ground  up  to  his  eyes  had  no  effect 
upon  him  whatever.  He  still  wants  to  label  his  cans  “Solid 
Pack”  and  imprint  on  his  labels  weight  enough  to  fill  a  five- 
gallon  keg. 

Shoving  him  off  an  airplane  onto  frozen  ground  failed  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  a  curtailed  pack  might  be  the  means  of  cutting 
down  his  purchases  of  red  ink.  He  still  goes  on  his  funny  way, 
making  two  cans  of  apples  grow  where  one  is  too  many. 

Old  Man  Overhead  has  led  him  through  the  deep  dark  caverns 
of  bankruptcy,  stripped  him  of  his  surplus,  robbed  his  stock¬ 
holders  of  their  dividends,  and  deprived  his  faithful  employees 
and  growers  of  their  income,  all  to  no  avail. 

The  scientists,  in  their  experiments  upon  this  queer  creature, 
made  some  startling  discoveries.  For  instance,  they  found  his 
head  to  be  composed  wholly  of  a  poor  grade  of  soft  coal.  When 
placed  on  a  bed  of  live  coals,  it  would  not  burn.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  had  a  tendency  to  put  the  fire  out.  They  tried  using  it 
as  a  fire  extinguishing  material,  only  to  have  it  reverse  itself 
and  add  to  the  fire. 

Further  experiments  brought  out  the  fact  that  his  backbone 
was  composed  of  inner  tubes  of  ancient  vintage,  the  quality  so 
poor  that  they  would  neither  bend  nor  stretch.  And  further 
they  discovered  that  he  had  no  “guts.”  His  intestines  were  a 
mass  of  rubber  tubes  gathered  from  old  worn-out  fountain 
syringes.  His  liver  resembled  an  old  sponge  that  had  been  used 
for  washing  automobiles,  until  it  would  no  longer  hold  water. 
In  this  creature’s  whole  makeup,  there  was  only  one  organ  that 
was  normal,  and  it  was  abnormal,  namely  his  gall  bladder.  It 
was  as  large  as  a  toy  balloon. 

At  this  point  in  their  investigations,  the  wise  men  gave  up. 
They  were  able  to  locate  all  these  abnormalities,  but  were  at  a 
total  loss  as  to  what  caused  them,  or  what  to  do  to  cure  them. 

During  these  experiments,  a  chiropodist  who  had  quit  his  pro¬ 
fession  because  of  fallen  arches  and  ingrowing  toe-nails  asked 
for  the  privilege  of  making  some  experiments  on  one  of  the 
subjects  himself.  The  scientists,  being  disgusted  with  their  job, 
readily  agreed,  and  the  next  subject  that  reached  them  through 
the  bankruptcy  morgue  was  turned  over  to  the  old  chiropodist. 

This  new  investigator  departed  entirely  from  the  usual  meth¬ 
ods  employed  by  the  scientists.  He  started  in  on  its  feet,  and 
before  long  was  able  to  announce  to  the  canning  world  that  he 
had  discovered  what  it  was  that  made  an  apple  canner  so 
“goofey.”  Not  only  did  he  find  out  what  it  was,  but  he  cap¬ 
tured  one  of  the  varmints,  and  discovered  a  cure  for  its  depreda¬ 
tions. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  so  happy  today  to  be  the  first  to 
present  to  you  a  lifelike  specimen  of  the  bug  that  attacks  an 
apple  canner  and  causes  him  to  believe  he  can  sell  apples  below 
cost. 

And  folks  here  it  is.  Gaze  upon  it.  There  is  no  other  such 
microbe  in  the  world..  Note  its  head,  the  deep  brain  cavity  for 


thinking.  Note  its  eyes  for  seeing  and  its  ears  for  hearing.  No 
germ  in  the  world  can  see  so  much  nor  hear  so  much.  Note  the 
strength  and  stance  of  its  legs  for  shoving,  always  shoving  back¬ 
wards,  and  the  angle  of  its  tail,  denoting  pride,  and  pride  goeth 
before  a  fall.  In  all  the  world  of  science,  there  has  never  been 
discovered  its  like.  To  date  not  even  the  chiropodist  has  been 
able  to  tell  its  gender  or  to  give  it  a  name.  He  don’t  know 
whether  it  is  amphibious  or  ambidextrous,  whether  a  mammal 
or  an  egg  layer.  In  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  in  the 
archives  of  the  National  Canners  Association  it  is  known  by 
number  only. 

In  the  future,  when  you  note  an  apple  canner  selling  below 
cost,  operating  his  plant  weeks  after  the  market  is  glutted,  and 
weeks  after  all  the  other  canners  have  closed  shop  in  an  effort 
to  curtail  the  pack  and  keep  the  prices  above  cost,  you  will  know 
what  it  is  that  is  the  matter  with  him.  It’s  this  handsome  little 
bug  working  in  between  his  toes,  and  around  the  base  of  and 
under  his  toe  nails.  The  remedy  prescribed  by  the  old  chiropo¬ 
dist  is  a  pail  of  warm  water  and  some  strong  soap.  He  main¬ 
tains  that  an  apple  canner  whose  feet  are  clean  will  not  be 
bothered  with  this  bug,  and  if  not  bothered  with  this  bug,  will 
not  do  the  foolish  things  he  is  now  doing.  The  chiropodist 
claims  he  can  tell  to  a  month  how  long  it  has  been  since  an 
apple  canner  has  washed  his  feet  by  the  price  he  is  asking  for 
canned  apples.  The  lower  the  price,  the  dirtier  the  canner’s 
feet. 

Now,  men,  it’s  all  right  with  us.  We  can  let  our  feet  get 
just  as  dirty  as  the  next  one,  but  there  are  a  thousand  other 
things  we  can  do  to  help  conditions  if  we  want  to,  that  will  be 
more  pleasant  and  profitable  than  refusing  to  wash  our  feet. 

A  thousand  things  we  can  do  that  are  better  than  silly  cut¬ 
throat  competition  between  ourselves. 

We  presented  a  united  front  to  have  the  label  tell  what  is  in 
the  can.  How  would  it  be  to  quit  this  dirty  feet  competition 
among  ourselves,  and  present  a  united  front  and  demand  that 
some  action  be  taken  to  curb  this  so-called  FRESH  fruit  and 
vegetable  racket. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  racket  that  is  allowed  to  operate, 
and  call  a  young  carrot  that  was  pulled  in  Mexico  a  month  ago 
fresh? 

What  do  you  think  of  a  racket  that  is  allowed  to  pick  green 
fruit,  place  it  in  a  gas  chamber  till  it  turns  a  characteristic 
ripe  color,  and  then  offer  it  to  the  consumer  as  fresh? 

What  do  you  think  of  a  racket  that  is  allowed  to  operate  on 
apples,  peeling  them  the  same  as  a  canner  does,  slicing  and 
quartering  them  the  same,  then  instead  of  sterilizing  them  with 
heat,  treats  them  with  a  sulphur  dioxide  gas,  and  still  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  offer  them  to  the  consumer  as  fresh  apples? 

We  shouldn’t  complain  about  any  fair  competition,  but  I  ask 
you,  is  this  competition  fair,  in  view  of  the  regulations  we  have 
imposed  on  ourselves  in  the  matter  of  labeling  our  product? 
You  go  into  a  restaurant  and  ask  for  apple  pie.  You  know 
what  you  are  going  to  order.  If  she  had  to  ask  you  if  you 
wanted  canned  apple  pie,  or  sulphur  dioxide  apple  pie,  I  know 
which  you  will  take.  I  am  willing  that  the  consumer  should 
know  about  our  canned  apples,  and  I  insist,  the  fellow  who  is 
processing  his  apples  otherwise,  should  have  to  declare  himself 
also,  and  his  method  of  preparation. 

This  is  a  subject  I  would  like  to  hear  discussed  by  men  more 
competent  than  myself.  Fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  weeks 
away  from  the  vine,  tree  or  plant  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
offered  as  fresh. 

In  my  humble  opinion  every  basket,  box,  or  bag  of  so-called 
fresh  fruit  that  has  been  gassed  to  add  color  and  so-called  ripe¬ 
ness,  should  have  to  be  labeled  with  that  fact,  the  date  of  its 
harvest,  and  from  where  shipped,  thus  allowing  the  purchaser 
their  God-given  right,  to  determine  whether  it  is  fresh  or  not. 
Surely  the  purchaser  has  this  right. 

I  also  claim  the  label  should  tell  the  purchaser  what  is  in  the 
can. 

I  also  claim  that  these  so-called  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  giving  us  our  hardest  competition,  not  because  they  are  any 
better  or  any  cheaper,  but  because  of  the  simple  fact  that  they 
are  allowed  to  parade  under  the  false  banner  of  fresh,  and 
should  have  to  be  labeled  just  what  they  are,  nothing  less, 
nothing  more. 

If  the  dirty-foot  brigade  would  put  in  all  the  time  they  save 
by  not  washing  their  feet,  on  this  so-called  fresh  fruit  matter, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  but  what  the  matter  could  be 
solved,  with  fairness  to  all  concerned. 

Business  is  good.  We  thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  KNOUSE:  We  shall  have  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  from  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Bums. 

MR.  ED.  BURNS  (Portland,  Oregon) :  The  Nominating 
Committee  submits  the  following  names:  For  Chairman,  J.  C. 
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TO  CANNERS  OF  PEAS 


Improve  the  quality  of  your  Pack  and  Eliminate 
Losses  by  using 

WILT  RESISTANT  ALASKA  SEED 

Actual  canning  tests  in  wilt  infected  areas  of 
Maryland  and  Wisconsin  have  placed  our  Wilt 
Resistant  Alaska  among  the  recognized  canners 
varieties.  It  is  Superior  in  Yield,  Uniformity, 
and  is  100%  Resistant  to  Fusarium  Wilt. 

Assure  yourself  of  the  best  in  Alaska  seed  by 
planting  our  Wilt  Resistant  strain  of  this  variety. 


GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

GROWERS  AND  ORIGINATORS  OF  CANNERS  VARIETIES  OF  PEAS 


HORMEL  MAGNETIC  TIN  PLATE 


(Patent  Pending) 


HORMEL  MAGNETIC  TIN  PLATE 
CLEANING  MACHINE 


CLEANING  MACHINE. 

Th  is  machine  has  the  Cleanins  and  Buffins  Rollers  rotating  in 
opposite  direction  to  the  travel  oF  the  sheets,  assuring  an  ab¬ 
solute  cleaning  oF  the  surFace.  The  machine  is  equipped  with 
a  2  H.  P.  motor  and  has  two  Carpet  Cleaning  Rollers,  two 
BuFFing  Rollers,  Four  Magnet  Rollers,  and  numerous  Feed  Rol¬ 
lers.  The  Carpet  Cleaning  Rollers  being  oF  special  construction 
with  tension  adjustment  enable  the  operator  to  replace  the  Fa¬ 
bric  in  a  Few  minutes.  The  Machine  is  oF  rigid  construction 
.  and  designed  For  operation  at  any  speed.  It  can  be  Furnished 
with  all  Carpet  or  all  BuFFing  Rollers. 

POSITIVELY  NO  MAGNETISM  RETAINED  IN  THE 
TIN  PLATE. 

aho  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens,  Magnetic  Spot  Coating 
Machines,  Magnetic  Turn  Tables,  Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing 
Machines,  TransFer  Devices,  Automatic  LiFts  For  Tin  Plate,  OFF- 
set  Proving  Presses,  Simplex  Litho  Plate  Whirlers. 


Writ*  For  Full  Particulura. 


CHARLES  WAGNER  LITHO.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 

51  -  55  PARK  AVE.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J, 
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Richendrfer  of  Everson,  Washington ;  for  Secretary,  A.  E.  Myer 
of  Biglerville,  Pennsylvania. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Holt  of  Eugene,  Oregon, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Victor  C.  Pollenius  of  Hood  River,  Oregon, 
that  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  be  received.  The 
motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  KNOUSE:  At  this  time,  as  a  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness,  I  would  like  to  raise  the  question  whether  this  group  of 
the  National  Fruit  Canners  wish  to  continue  the  formal  sessions 
as  we  have  had  them  the  last  three  years  or  whether  we  prefer 
to  have  our  sessions  in  a  round  table  conference  at  the  luncheon 
hour — ^have  luncheon  together  and  an  informal  conference. 
There  has  been  a  question  raised  as  to  which  is  the  more  valu¬ 
able  for  us.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  an  opinion. 

MR.  BURNS:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  that  mat¬ 
ter,  when  this  section  first  started  we  had  a  luncheon  meeting 
and  a  round  table  conference  with  no  set  program.  I  thought 
we  had  a  wonderful  meeting.  The  objection  that  I  personally 
have  to  meetings  of  this  type,  especially  when  it  gets  toward 
the  last  day,  is  that  the  audience  is  more  or  less  worn  out  and 
it  doesn’t  seem  fair  to  me  to  invite  speakers  to  come  at  consid¬ 
erable  expense,  both  of  money  and  time,  and  then  have  a  very 
small  audience.  Having  been  an  orator  myself  I  realize  how 
tough  it  is  to  talk  to  a  small  audience,  no  matter  how  appre¬ 
ciative  it  may  be.  I  also  think  that  at  noon  it  would  be  easier 
to  get  a  larger  turn-out  of  those  actually  interested.  You 
need  not  restrict  the  meeting  to  canners  or  anything  of  that 
sort  but  you  can  make  the  meeting  wide  open.  It  is  a  thought 
I  had  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  acted  upon.  I  believe  you  would 
have  a  much  better  type  of  meeting  and  more  discussion.  When 
this  session  was  started  it  was  hoped  it  would  draw  more  dis¬ 
cussion  than  has  been  in  vogue  in  the  other  sessions.  I  will 
submit  that  as  a  motion. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Richendrfer. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

MR.  BURNS:  Let’s  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Richendrfer  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried  and  the  meeting  adjourned  at  ten  thirty-five 
o’clock. 

CORN  SECTION 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  26.  1933 

Mr.  J.  V.  Mclnnes,  Oakfield,  New  York,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  McINNES:  Our  Secretary  is  not  here  this 
morning,  and  we  will  forget  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting,  until  he  comes  in  later. 

Orr  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  Chairman;  Mr.  Lon  A.  Sears  of  War- 
rensburg,  Illinois;  Mr.  Seth  Soule  of  Portland,  Maine. 

Now,  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
kindly  consented  to  talk  to  u§  for  a  short  time,  giving  us  a 
history  of  the  survey  and  research  which  they  have  made,  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  ten  years,  pertaining  to  the  marketing  of  corn. 
We  have  also  a  report  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  I  would  suggest  before  you  leave  to  come  forward 
and  get  one  of  these  reports. 

[See  Mr.  Campbell’s  paper  elsewhere.] 

CHAIRMAN  McINNES:  I  have  great  pleasure  at  this  time 
in  calling  on  Mr.  Howard  Orr  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  who  will 
address  you  on  “The  Corn  Canners’  Problems.” 


The  Corn  Canners’  Problems 

By  Howard  A.  Orr 

IT  is  perfectly  obvious,  I  think,  that  regardless  of  the  scope 
of  breadth  or  comprehensiveness  of  any  of  the  statistical 
information  of  the  nature  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  developed, 
it  is  of  limited  value  to  the  industry,  unless  some  method  or  plan 
can  be  devised  by  which  this  experience  can  be  put  to  practical 
application. 

The  thing  that  is  most  discouraging  to  me  about  all  of  these 
problems,  and  we  all  admit  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
them,  is  the  general  apathy,  lack  of  interest  that  canners  indi¬ 
vidually  hold  to  the  solution  of  these  problems.  I  think  that 
apathy,  that  lack  of  interest,  is  very  definitely  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  canners  y^ho  are  in  this  meeting.  I  think  every  one 


who  has  an  ounce  of  horse  sense  realizes  that  we  are  in  an 
extremely  difficult  position.  We  had  the  same  feeling  a  year 
ago,  and  we  came  to  that  convention  with  a  hope  that  some¬ 
thing  might  be  started  about  the  problem,  with  about  the  same 
results  that  we  are  going  to  get,  apparently,  at  this  convention. 

How  can  we  ever  hope  to  put  this  industry  on  a  firm  basis, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  get  twenty-five  men  who  have  their 
world’s  goods  at  stake  on  this  canning  industry,  when  their 
personal  futures  are  involved,  when  it  is  impossible  to  get  those 
twenty-five  men  around  a  table  to  talk  about  this  thing,  con¬ 
sistently,  and  with  determination  to  reach  a  solution? 

I  have  been  coming  into  canners’  meetings  for  the  past 
thirteen  years,  many  of  these  meetings  being  special  meetings 
which  were  convened  purposely  from  small  representative 
groups,  purposely  small,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  a  large 
group  there  are  so  many  conflicting  groups  and  ideas  it  is 
impossible  to  g:et  down  to  brass  tacks.  These  meetings  have 
been  convened,  and  in  my  experience,  in  none  of  them  have  we 
ever  been  able  to  get  past  the  conversation  stage.  I  think  this 
industry  is  outstanding  in  its  characteristic  of  indifference.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  industry  which  has  a  degree  of  indif¬ 
ference  comparable  to  that  which  is  in  ours. 

Therefore  I  do  not  know  what  could  be  done  here  in  this 
meeting  or  any  other  meeting,  that  would  be  productive  of 
results.  It  certainly  is  extremely  discouraging  to  those  people 
who  have  endeavored  to  try  to  develop  something  of  practical 
value. 

In  behalf  of  the  canning  industry,  I  want  to  submit  a  pro¬ 
found  apology  to  Mr.  Campbell,  for  the  lack  of  appreciation 
which  has  emanated  from  this  Convention,  for  the  very  valuable, 
serious  and  painstaking  work  that  he  has  taken  in  this  matter. 
I  think  it  is  with  ill  grace  that  this  industry  can  go  to  such 
agencies  and  ask  for  further  assistance,  and  further  work, 
when  there  is  such  a  complete  indifference  to  the  result. 

There  is  in  this  industry,  apparently,  a  certain  group  who 
feel  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  I  am  not  so  sure  there 
is  anything  can  be  done  about  it;  but  I  do  believe  I  feel  pro¬ 
foundly,  that  as  long  as  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  industry,  we 
certainly  will  not  get  anywhere.  Other  industries  are  doing 
some  things  which  are  radical,  not  sound,  not  conservative,  in 
the  hopes  of  reaching  a  foundation,  and  probably  they  have 
within  their  industry  men  who  are  just  as  capable,  just  as 
brilliant  as  there  are  within  this  industry. 

If  I  make  one  point,  I  do  want  to  make  a  plea,  that  there  be 
a  regeneration  of  this  industry,  a  greater  purpose,  a  more 
fixed  determination  in  getting  down  to  brass  tacks  and  getting 
past  this  conversation  stage.  We  have  to  look  the  facts  in  the 
face.  The  corn  canning  industry  is  in  a  first  class  jam.  I  do 
not  have  to  amplify  that  to  prove  it  to  you.  We  are  sitting 
here  today,  with  the  lowest  market  we  probably  ever  have  seen, 
with  one  of  the  lowest  points  of  consumption  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  right  here  in  this  convention  we  hear  substantial  talk  that 
the  production  of  canned  corn  will  be  materially  increased  in 
1933!  You  hear  that  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  have  almost 
a  positive  assurance  of  a  ten  million  case  carry-over,  which 
with  an  eight  to  nine  million  case  pack  is  likely  to  produce  lower 
level  of  prices  than  we  are  now  experiencing,  because  that 
production  is  going  to  be  made  on  a  lower  prime  cost  basis  than 
was  previously  made.  But  still  we  hear  talk  of  a  stepping-up 
of  production.  Personally,  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to 
stop  that,  the  way  things  set  right  today. 

You  kept  a  lot  of  people  out  of  production  last  year,  by 
threats  and  promises;  but  I  do  not  know  by  what  means  you 
are  going  to  keep  them  out  this  year.  I  think  one  reason  that 
happens  in  the  corn  canning  industry  is  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
easy  to  pack  canned  corn,,  as  compared  with  a  lot  of  other  com¬ 
modities.  Pea  packers  have  a  problem.  When  the  pea  packer 
puts  an  acre  of  peas  out,  he  is  putting  twenty  dollars  worth  of 
seed  in  the  ground.  That  is  a  little  curb  to  production.  You 
have  no  such  deterring  element  in  canned  corn.  In  canned  corn 
you  put  a  fire  under  the  boiler,  start  things  going,  sit  back  and 
see  eight  or  nine  thousand  cases  of  corn  roll  out,  and  say, 
“What  a  business  I  am  doing.”  It  is  easy  to  pack,  but  you 
are  packing  something  the  people  apparently  are  not  greatly 
interested  in. 

Now,  at  the  risk  of  placing  myself  before  you  as  half  baked, 
nutty  if  you  like  the  word  better,  a  year  ago  I  suggested  a  plan 
to  be  applied  to  canned  corn  in  the  hope  that  out  of  the  plan 
might  come  a  more,  an  improved  marketing  situation.  I  want 
to  say  at  the  beginning  that  this  plan  is  not  a  finished  plan.  It 
has  considerable  elements  of  weakness,  and  I  can  shoot  plenty 
of  holes  into  it  myself.  If  the  plan  was  to  be  brought  into 
fruition  at  this  time,  I  am  not  sure  I  would  recommend  to  my 
Company  that  they  adopt  it. 
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Nevertheless,  I  do  believe  it  has  elements  of  practicability, 
and  I  do  believe  that  it  has  sufficient  of  a  foundation  that  we 
can  bring  into  a  discussion  of  it  the  broad  experience  of  the 
canners  of  this  country,  and  out  of  the  various  reactions  that 
come  from  these  various  criticisms  and  ideas,  a  plan  which 
might  be  practical. 

The  plan  to  which  I  refer  is  an  idea  which  I  have  termed 
from  the  start  as  a  fairy  tale.  When  I  first  mentioried  it  at  a 
special  meeting  of  about  twenty  corn  canners  in  this  City,  in 
the  Fall  of  1931,  I  so  labeled  it  and  I  still  so  label  it.  However, 
I  believe  the  basis  of  much  of  our  trouble  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  gone  off  a  future  sales  basis.  I  think  that  just  so  long  as 
you  continue  to  make  production,  regardless  of  whether  that 
production  is  a  balanced  or  unbalanced  production,  as  long  as 
you  are  seasonal  producers,  and  you  pile  up  in  that  corner 
eight,  ten,  fifteen  million  cases  of  corn,  for  which  there  is  no 
predetermined  outlet  for  its  distribution,  the  mere  fact  that 
you  are  the  seasonal  operator  puts  you  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
the  seller  is  at  an  advantage,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  knows 
and  you  know  that  within  a  course  of  nine  or  ten  months  that 
production  must  be  liquidated,  thereby  giving  him  an  advantage 
that  in  so  long  as  you  are  on  a  strictly  spot  basis,  you  are  going 
to  be  in  trouble.  _ 


HOWARD  A.  ORR 

Now,  I  think  that  is  going  to  exist,  whether  we  get  recovery, 
whether  we  raise  the  purchasing  power  or  what  we  do.  I 
remember  back  in  1930,  I  think,  the  figure  was,  when  there  was 
an  extreme  shortage  of  fancy  five  sweets  in  this  country — peas, 

I  am  talking  about.  The  market  then  was  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter,  and  everybody  wondered  where  we  were  going  to  get 
fancy  five  sweets  to  run  the  country  for  the  next  two  or  three 
months;  but  we  were  on  a  spot  basis.  The  buyer  had  no  idea 
what  that  stuff  was  worth,  no  definite  idea.  He  was  leery  of 
the  market,  and  he  began  to  lay  off  fancy  five  sweets.  When 
he  began  to  lay  off,  in  came  the  pressure;  they  went  to  a  dollar 
twenty,  one  dollar  fifteen  and  then  a  dollar.  The  same  old 
process. 

We  have  the  same  situation  here  this  year,  when  it  looks  like 
you  balanced  production  on  canned  corn.  You  went  and  packed 
nine  million  cases  of  corn.  You  carried  over  six  or  seven  mil-’ 
lions,  and  it  looked  in  pretty  fair  shape.  We  thought  we  had  a 
consumption  of  fifteen  million  cases,  and  we  thought  in  October 
corn  looked  in  pretty  fair  shape;  but  the  canning  industry  had 
established  the  precedent  of  selling  canned  corn  at  fifty  cents 
a  dozen,  regardless  of  what  the  cost  of  production  was.  There 
immediately  came  into  the  minds  of  the  buyer  the  natural  ques¬ 
tion;  if  corn  sold  at  fifty  cents  six  months  ago,  what  is  to  pre¬ 
clude  its  selling  on  that  basis  now  or  five  months  from  now? 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  here  is  there  was  no 
basis  of  establishing  confidence,  no  basis  of  establishing  trade, 
and  the  result  of  that  is  the  average  distributor  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  canned  corn.  He  went  along  and  probably 
bought  one  hundred  cases,  where  he  normally  bought  a  thousand 
cases.  But  there  was  no  pressure  on  that  movement,  and  as 
long  as  there  is  no  pressure  on  movement  the  buying  is  purely 
hand  to  mouth;  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  get  a  normal 
movement. 

I  therefore  felt  that  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
canning  industry  that  a  definite  effort  be  made  to  put  our  sales 
policy  back  on  a  future  basis.  Now  we  are  definitely  off  the 
future  basis.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that.  Conse¬ 
quently  you  can  only  put  the  trade  back  on  a  future  basis,  by 


making  it  an  extremely  attractive  and  extremely  worth  while 
prospect.  Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  get  them  back  on  that 
basis,  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  some  definite  sacrifices.  As 
a  basis  of  argument,  the  sliding  scale  contract  is  submitted,  in 
that  the  basis  of  the  contract  is:  That  you  go  to  your  buyers 
and  say,  “We  want  to  book  you  for  your  corn  requirements, 
and  we  want  to  book  you  at  these  levels  of  prices.” 

As  a  basis  of  argument,  we  will  say  eighty-five  cents  for 
fancy,  seventy-five  for  extra  standard  and  sixty-five  cents  for 
standard.  That  is  the  price  at  which  this  corn  will  be  billed 
to  you,  provided  the  total  pack,  as  determined  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  does  not  exceed  a  certain 
figure — assuming  twelve  million  cases  as  illustration,  or  in  this 
case  probably  nine  million  cases. 

That  base  figure  can  be  arrived  at  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  accuracy,  through  the  character  of  work  which  has  been 
developed  by  Mr.  Campbell.  In  other  words,  if  your  price  on 
standard  is  going  to  be  sixty-five  cents,  and  your  distributor  is 
going  to^  have  a  total  gross  mark  up  of  seventeen  per  cent, 
whicb  brings  you  up  to  the  price  where  he  has  to  realize  seventy- 
five  cents  from  a  dozen  standard  corn,  to  realize  his  profit,  and 
you  take  that  price  factor  in  terms  of  cans  and  divide  it  by  the 
estimated  purchasing  power,  it  will  give  you  a  figure  workiner 
practically  from  your  consumptive  demand  curve,  which  will 
place  the  figure  at  how  much  corn  can  be  moved  during  that 
year,  with  those  purchasing  conditions  prevailing  which  will 
move  that  amount  of  com. 

Consequently,  in  following  that  through,  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  as  that  production  increases,  the  price  is  going  to  decline. 
Now,  on  that  kind  of  a  basis,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  interest  practically  all  classes  of  distributors  in  the  purchase 
of  futures,  again. 

I  think  the  large  distributor — assume  we  are  talking  about 
two  large  corporate  chains  as  an  illustration;  the  one  chain 
would  go  in  and  cover,  would  be  sold  on  the  soundness  of  this 
plan,  would  place  their  requirements  on  a  guarantee  basis — 
and  you  understand,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  make  this  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  buyer,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  it  is  apt  to  be  a  one 
way  contract;  there  is  no  “up.”  The  one  buyer  is  covered  at  a 
certain  figure  on  a  guaranteed  basis.  He  knows  what  his  corn 
is  going  to  cost  him.  The  other  distributor  takes  the  view,  “We 
will  play  the  market  and  we  will  not  cover.”  You  can  very 
easily,  under  a  controlled  production  as  this  thing  will  even¬ 
tually  bring  into  it,  you  can  easily  visualize  as  has  happened  in 
the  past,  you  mn  into  weather  trouble  in  July  and  August,  and 
very  quickly  the  market  will  react  upward  five  or  ten  cents  per 
dozen  and  may  hold  that  level.  Immediately  the  buyer  who  is 
not  covered  is  at  an  extreme  disadvantage.  The  probability  is 
he  will  either  fail  to  earn  a  profit  on  his  canned  corn  sales  or 
he  will  sell  at  a  loss  in  order  to  meet  the  competition. 

This  amounts  to  substantially  an  attempt  to  peg  the  price 
before  the  production  is  made — which  I  think  is  essential.  We 
have  seen  the  plan  work  out  in  California,  on  peaches,  where 
they  had  a  very  good  control;  but  there  they  have  attempted 
to  peg  prices  after  the  production  is  made.  Here  the  price  is 
being  pegged  before  the  production  is  attempted,  and  I  think 
that  is  important,  because  after  you  have  committed  yourself 
to  that  production  you  have  lost  all  bargaining  power,  as  I  see 
it.  You  have  to  exercise  that  bargaining  power  before  that 
production  is  made. 

Now  the  prime  purpose  of  this  whole  thing  is  a  control  of 
production.  We  are  very  much  interested  in  how  we  are  going 
to  control  production  this  year,  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to 
save  something  out  of  the  wreck  of  this  canning  industry.  I 
have  not  heard  any  plan  devised,  whereby  you  are  going  to  be 
able  to  control  it.  The  allotment  plan  is  certainly  unworkable 
and  unsound.  You  are  certainly  going  to  have  the  tendency 
upon  the  part  of  individual  operator,  whereby  he  feels  he  is 
going  to  produce  what  corn  HE  thinks  he  is  going  to  be  able 
to  get  away  with ;  and  in  the  face  of  such  unco-ordinated  psychol¬ 
ogy  you  are  bound  to  build  up  a  supply  which  is  in  excess  of 
normal  requirements. 

Now,  by  this  plan,  where  the  price  is  definitely  anticipated  at 
which  the  market  will  stand  as  you  exceed  the  normal  protec¬ 
tion,  illustrated  sixty-five  cents  for  standard  basis,  this  will 
very  clearly  show  that  if  we  reach  certain  heights  of  over¬ 
production  that  market  could  very  quickly  be  adjusted  down 
to  a  point  as  low  as  forty-five  cents  per  dozen,  which  would 
show  your  operator  on  standard  corn  a  loss  of  probably  ten 
cents  per  dozen. 

The  important  point  is  if  you  are  going  to  produce  that  much 
production,  which  on  the  basis  of  this  demand  curve  is  going 
to  bring  that  price  down  to  forty-five  cents  a  dozen,  why  not  take 
the  certain  knowledge  that  you  are  going  to  that  figure  to 
preclude  the  production  of  that  over-production?  In  other 
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words,  in  formulating  individual  sales  policies,  is  it  not  more 
likely  that  the  average  operator  will  be  conservative  in  the 
matter  of  his  planning  if  he  knew  that  that  was  where  the 
price  level  was  going  to  go?  And  isn’t  that  the  only  way  you 
are  going  to  be  able  to  put  a  real  control  over  this  production? 

Now,  by  the  other  manner  of  reasoning  he  puts  this  out, 
figuring  that  somebody  else  who  is  going  to  try  to  control  the 
market  is  going  to  hold  the  umbrella  while  he  crawls  from 
under.  We  will  build  up  this  production  by  that  plan.  I  believe 
if  that  plan  were  operative,  it  would  be  necessary  to  construct 
different  curves  for  different  varieties  for  different  canned  corn. 

I  think  we  can  take  various  curves  and  we  have  White  Crosby 
corn,  we  have  Golden  Bantam  corn,  we  have  Narrow  Grain 
corn.  Evergreen  and  Country  Gentleman,  so  that  those  various 
experiences  could  be  worked  out  for  the  various  varieties, 
whereby  we  could  arrive  at  a  definite  base. 

Roughly,  that  is  the  plan  as  I  say.  I  want  to  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  plain  to  you.  I  do  not  want  to  put  myself  on  the  spot. 

I  think  it  is  a  fairy  tale;  but  I  do  say  this:  That  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  that  we  have  been  giving  consideration  to 
this  problem,  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  suggestion  of  a  plan  that 
has  the  amount  of  substance  that  this  has.  I  have  yet  to  hear 
a  plan  that  presents  a  basis  of  argument,  of  possibility  of  work¬ 
ing  out  something  which  can  be  applied.  Now,  obviously,  we 
need  something.  We  are  either  going  to  bring  something  that 
is  artificial  in  its  elements  of  unsoundness  into  this  plan  or  we 
are  going  to  allow  a  natural  process  of  complete  deflation,  which 
will  probably  ruin  us  all. 

Are  we  going  to  be  a  little  unsound  in  our  thinking,  a  little 
radical  and  try  to  inject  some  phase  of  artificiality  in  this,  or 
are  we  going  to  let  the  thing  go  clear  to  the  bottom?  I  think 
it  has  some  phases  of  practicability  to  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  finished  plan. 

I  do  wish  to  make  this  recommendation  for  your  consideration, 
and  that  is  that  a  recommendation  be  made  to  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association,  that  a  committee — not  a  committee  but  a 
Department  of  Market  Research,  be  incorporated  in  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Association;  perhaps  the  employment  of  a  full  time 
economist,  who  can  co-operate  with  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Economics,  and  attempt  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  results  as  determined  by  the  Bureau,  with  the 
requirements  of  our  interests. 

I  do  believe  that  until  we  proceed  on  some  kind  of  a  basis, 
until  we  do  come  to  some  determination  to  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  and  talk  about  something  which  has  some  elements  of 
workability  to  it,  instead  of  talking  in  wild  abstraction,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  get  anywhere. 

CHAIRMAN  McINNES:  I  am  sure  we  are  all  interested  in 
Mr.  Howard  Orr’s  address,  and  it  certainly  has  elements  of  some 
practicability  in  doing  something,  getting  something  started. 
He  points  out  very  clearly  that  we  meet  and  talk  about  improv¬ 
ing  conditions,  but  we  do  not  make  any  real  effort  to  get  started. 

I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Orr  make  a  motion  which  will  start 
in  operation  a  movement  to  have  connected  up  with  the  National 
Canners  Association,  a  Bureau  of  Economics  as  he  suggested. 

MR.  ORR:  I  move  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  be  petitioned  to  create  a  Department 
of  Marketing  Research,  the  fufictions  of  which  are  to  co-ordinate 
the  findings  and  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  marketing 
problems  of  the  canning  industry,  and  that  the  employment  of 
a  full  time  competent  economist  be  effected. 

MR.  LON  A.  SEARS:  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  F.  M.  SHOOK:  Mr.  Campbell,  have  you  made  a  study 
of  the  effect  large  future  sales  have  on  the  gross  receipts  for 
the  year  for  the  bank? 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  I  have  not  yet,  but  I  have  the  data  to  do 
that  some  time  in  the  near  future.  Incidentally,  the  same  group 
of  canners  who  gave  me  this  data  gave  me — ^no.  I’ll  take  that 
back — I  did  not  get  future  sales  from  them,  but  I  have  future 
prices  for  about  six  years,  and  also  spot  prices  with  which  I 
can  compare  the  future  prices. 

MR.  SHOOK:  Might  I  suggest  that  it  is  common  knowledge 
of  all  canners  who  have  been  in  business  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  there  was  a  depression  some  years  ago,  in  which 
I  remember  Ohio  corn  selling  in  New  York  at  forty-five  cents 
a  dozen,  delivered  in  New  York  City. 

That  was  in  a  period  of  time  when  we  enjoyed — and  I  am 
using  the  word  “enjoyed”  conservatively, — enjoyed  having  future 
sales.  What  time  was  that?  Was  it  1893-97?  It  was  during 
the  panic  anyhow.  In  the  nineties,  Mr.  Campbell,  this  splendid 
work  you  are  doing  is  emphasized  and  made  almost  necessary 
by  the  times  we  are  enjoying  now,  if  I  may  use  that  word 
enjoying  again,  and  we  certainly  do  draw  quite  a  comparison. 


Now,  let  us  go  back  and  have  Mr.  Campbell  draw  up  some  charts 
on  our  future  sales  made  in  those  years,  the  relationship  those 
sales  bore  to  the  gross  returns  of  the  corn  over  a  period  of 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  like  to  know  the  year  the 
corn  sold  so  low. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  I  shall  endeavor  to  get  that  information 
for  you.  I  do  not  know  just  at  the  moment  where  I  will  get 
the  data. 

MR.  SHOOK:  If  you  will  permit  the  suggestion,  I  will 
undertake  to  get  the  data  back  to  1898,  up  to  and  including  the 
year  1933. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  If  you  can  supply  the  data  I  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  see  what  it  shows. 

MR.  SHOOK:  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sears  has  the  data  back  before 
that  time. 

MR.  SEARS:  I  am  afraid  not  now.  I  would  have  it  if  I 
could  get  back  to  those  old  files. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  see  how 
the  situation  in  the  nineties  compared  with  the  present  situa¬ 
tion,  after  certain  adjustments  had  been  made  in  the  industry. 

CHAIRMAN  McINNES:  Mr.  Sears  I  would  like  to  have  from 
you  an  expression  about  the  sliding  contract  proposition;  how 
it  appeals  to  you. 

MR.  SEARS:  I  was  just  going  to  ask  the  privilege.  I  want 
to  make  a  motion  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  arise  for  that 
purpose.  I  move  that  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Orr  should 
be  adopted  by  the  corn  canners  of  this  country. 

MR.  SEARS:  If  there  is  a  second  to  that  motion,  I  have  some 
oppositions  to  make. 

CHAIRMAN  McINNES:  Is  there  a  second  to  the  motion? 
(The  motion  is  not  seconded.) 

MR.  SEARS:  I  withdraw  my  motion,  Mr.  Chairman. 
CHAIRMAN  McINNES:  That  is  unfortunate,  because  I  real¬ 
ize  we  ought  to  discuss  this  here  today.  If  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  of  course  it  is  a  move  to  at  least  doing  something 
to  get  our  corn  troubles  straightened  out. 

MR.  SEARS:  I  want  to  make  an  opposition,  if  I  may  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor,  without  a  motion  before  the  house. 

I  would  suggest  in  these  plans  here,  that  bank  credits  be  a 
factor  in  establishing  a  level  of  values.  I  prefer  to  know,  if 
anybody  can  tell  me,  what  the  bank  credits  are  going  to  be  next 
year,  the  following  year  and  years  to  come;  I  would  feel  more 
certain  as  to  what  my  product  would  be  worth,  than  I  would 
be  if  I  knew  the  exact  cases  to  be  packed.  My  friend  from 
(looking  at  Mr.  Shook)  Ohio,  originally  from  Ohio,  compiled 
production  and  prices  from  October  first  on  tomatoes,  for  a 
period  of  a  great  many  years.  I  took  occasion  to  check  the 
bank  credits  for  those  periods  of  peak  production,  when  prices 
were  maintained  higher  than  they  were  in  the  years  of  smaller 
production,  and  I  found  the  price  relation  was  more  related  to 
bank  credits  than  they  were  to  production. 

I  intended  to  write  my  friend  about  that,  but  life  is  too 
short.  People  know  so  little  about  those  things.  I  think  he 
appreciates  the  fact  that  very  few  do. 

I  want  to  say,  go  home  and  raise  Hell  about  production  and 
costs,  but  raise  it  about  something  else  too.  Raise  less  corn 
and  raise  more  Hell. 

MR.  SHOOK:  It  is  mighty  fine  to  have  a  fellow  of  Lon  Sears’ 
ability  and  standing  express  his  opinion.  In  my  few  feeble 
words  I  uttered  I  argued  they  would  have  to  give  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  things  besides  the  question  of  acreage,  if  they  were 
going  to  get  the  canning  industry  on  a  firm  basis.  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  Lon  pick  out  for  me  the  thing  he  thinks  is  more 
important  in  influencing  the  price  of  your  product  than  the 
simple  question  of  acreage.  We  come  to  the  convention,  talk 
acreage,  and  we  think  we  have  solved  the  problem.  We  go  back 
home  and  each  of  us  puts  out  a  little  more  than  we  intended  at 
the  convention. 

CHAIRMAN  McINNES:  Is  the  Nominating  Committee  ready 
with  their  report? 

MR.  ORR:  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  together  as  yet.  We 
will  do  so  immediately. 

CHAIRMAN  McINNES:  We  will  wait  for  the  report. 

MR.  ORR:  Your  Nominating  Committee  nominates  Mr.  Hugh 
Funderberg  for  Chairman,  of  Belvidere,  Illinois,  and  Mr.  James 
Stoops  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  as  Secretary. 

CHAIRMAN  McINNES:  Is  there  a  second  to  the  nomina¬ 
tions? 

MR.  FRED  JEWETT  (Norridgewock,  Maine) :  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  enough  of  us  here  to  second  a  nomination  or 
motion,  and  in  view  of  that  fact  I  would  second  the  nomination 
of  these  officers. 

CHAIRMAN  McINNES:  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  signify 
by  saying  “Aye.”  Contrary,  “No.”  The  motion  is  carried. 
The  session  adjourned  at  eleven  forty-five  o’clock. 
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MEAT  SECTION 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  2S,  1933 

HE  Meat  Section  Meeting  convened  at  ten  o’clock,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Foell,  Chicago,  Illinois,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  The  members  of  the  Meat  Section 
may  be  surprised  to  see  me  occupy  the  Chair.  In  explanation 
I  wish  to  say  that  your  duly-elected  Chairman,  Mr.  Fred  Baker, 
after  a  siege  of  pneumonia,  found  it  necessary  to  be  less  active, 
and  he  asked  to  be  relieved  from  his  duties  as  Chairman  of  this 
Section.  The  Technical  Committee,  which  acts  more  or  less  as 
an  Executive  Committee,  regretfully  accepted  his  resignation 
and  drafted  me  to  fill  the  unexpired  portion  of  his  term. 

At  the  close  of  this  session  there  will  be  a  short  business 
session,  at  which  you  will  elect  your  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

It  is  our  custom  to  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  to  pre¬ 
sent  candidates  for  the  offices  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the 
Section  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  as  a  Nominating  Committee 
I  appoint  the  following:  Mr.  Tolman,  of  Wilson  &  Company; 
Mr.  Nelson,  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby;  and  Mr.  F.  C.  McDow¬ 
ell,  of  the  Foell  Packing  Company. 

The  next  order  of  business  will  be  the  report  of  the  Chairman, 
and,  as  you  will  appreciate,  as  I  am  just  acting  as  Temporary 
Chairman,  I  have  not  had  the  experience  of  what  has  been  done 
during  the  ensuing  year,  and  in  that  case  I  probably  will  not  be 
as  well  versed  in  answering  any  questions. 

I  hope  that  the  members  will  give  the  guaranteeing  of  our 
products  some  consideration,  in  order  that  we  may  all  feel  the 
same  about  the  matter.  It  is  a  mighty  good  thing  to  have  them 
all  alike. 

We  are  first  going  to  call  upon  Mr.  Henschien,  who  has  had 
considerable  experience,  as  probably  a  great  many  of  you  know, 
in  the  planning  and  laying  out  of  canning  plants,  as  well  as 
packing  houses,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  South 
America.  He  will  speak  to  you  on  “Canning  Layout  and  Equip¬ 
ment.”  (Applause.) 

(This  interesting  address  is  held  until  later.') 

The  next  paper  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  Cameron,  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  Research  Laboratories,  and  it 
will  be  on  “Use  of  Wood  for  Meat-Canning  Equipment.” 

(Mr.  Cameron's  address  will  be  published  later.) 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  A  little  later  we  will  have  an  open 
discussion  on  the  papers  that  are  being  presented. 

The  meat  canners  sometimes  experience  difficulties  with  the 
discoloration  of  their  products.  Part  of  this  discoloration  is 
due  to  contamination  by  certain  metals.  Mr.  Tolman,  of  Wilson 
&  Company,  will  now  tell  us  something  about  his  experience 
with  the  different  metals  for  canning  meats. 

MR.  TOLMAN :  I  am  just  going  to  give  a  very  sketchy 
statement  about  this  most  important  problem  that  we  have  in 
meat  canning,  and  that  is,  the  discoloration  of  meats  which 
takes  place  at  all  stages,  you  might  say,  in  the  handling  of  the 
product. 

Almost  all  of  the  discolorations  of  meat  are  due  to  sulphur 
combinations  with  iron  or  copper,  and  possibly  nickel.  The 
reason  that  we  do  not  see  some  of  these  discolorations  early  in 
the  process  is  that  the  cooking  operations  break  down  some  of 
the  amino  acids  of  the  meat,  setting  free  certain  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds  which  then  combine  with  the  minerals  and  cause  black¬ 
ening  inside  of  the  can  or  in  a  glass  container,  or  bring  about 
some  very  objectionable  discolorations  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
are  in  no  way  injurious  to  the  product  but  certainly  very  greatly 
affect  its  sale  value. 

I  think  that  you  will  find  that  practically  all  discolorations 
that  take  place  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  product,  in  the 
handling  of  it  some  place,  in  some  operation,  has  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  either  iron  or  copper.  Copper  is  a  good  deal  worse 
than  iron  from  the  blackening  standpoint,  as  my  understanding 
is  that  one  part  of  copper  will  blacken  about  five  times  as  much 
as  one  part  of  iron. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very  careful  study  of 
filling  machines  from  this  standpoint,  because  some  of  them 
have  copper  and  bronze  (especially  bronze)  parts,  which  almost 
always  discolor  a  goodly  part  of  the  first  lot  of  material  that 
goes  through. 

We  have  been  studying,  in  connection  with  this  problem,  the 
action  of  five  different  metals,  or  combinations  of  metals — Monel 
metal,  stainless  steel  of  about  18.8  (18  chrome  and  8  nickel), 
aluminum,  copper  tinned,  and  iron.  I  have  asked  a  number  of 


other  members  of  the  canning  industry  to  help  make  this  an 
experience  symposium,  if  we  can,  on  the  troubles  that  you  have 
with  this  question  of  discoloration.  Monel  metal,  in  some 
places,  is  very  satisfactory;  in  other  places  it  is  very  objec¬ 
tionable.  Chicken,  coming  into  contact  with  Monel  metal,  will 
almost  always  blacken,  either  before  it  goes  into  the  can  or 
after,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  copper  in  the  Monel  apparently 
is  free  enough  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  it  gets  in  contact 
with  the  product.  We  use  Monel  metal  on  a  number  of  moving 
tables  and  apparently  with  entire  satisfaction.  They  did  not 
seem  to  stain,  especially  where  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  moisture  present. 

On  tables  for  handling  meat  products,  especially  the  light 
colored  products  that,  when  they  do  stain,  become  objectionable, 
like  chicken  meat,  pigs  feet,  and  tongue,  we  have  had  the  best 
satisfaction  in  the  matter  of  tables  by  using  this  18.8  stainless 
steel.  Whether  18.8  is  the  best  combination  we  do  not  know. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  other  combinations  of  stainless 
steel  that  perhaps  are  just  as  good,  but  stainless  steel  of  18:8, 
which  is  the  only  one  Avith  which  we  have  had  any  experience, 
has  shown  the  very  greatest  satisfaction  in  cooking  tables,  con¬ 
veyors,  and  chutes.  It  has  been  a  wonderfully  satisfactory  metal. 
We  are  watching  this,  because  we  put  it  in,  largely,  with  a 
guarantee  of  five  years’  experience.  The  people  that  put  it  in 
guaranteed  that  it  would  give  us  five  years  of  satisfaction. 
That  five  years  is  not  up  yet,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  we 
are  going  to  have  any  difficulty  with  that  product. 

In  the  matter  of  aluminum,  we  have  had  several  interesting 
experiences  with  aluminum.  Aluminum  cooking  kettles,  as  a 
rule,  have  been  very  satisfactory.  I  saw  some — not  in  our  plant 
but  in  another  plant — that  had  been  there  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
years.  In  our  experience  aluminum  has  many  advantages, 
because  of  the  quick  heat  transfer,  particularly,  and  there  is 
no  discoloration.  We  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  discolora¬ 
tion  with  products  cooked  in  aluminum  containers.  We  do  find 
that  aluminum  is  attacked  by  acids  and  salt,  and  in  spite  of 
what  the  aluminum  people  say,  that  aluminum  is  not  seriously 
affected  by  acid  and  salt,  vinegar  and  salt  do  certainly  attack 
aluminum  seriously. 

The  cleaning  of  aluminum  is  one  of  the  difficulties  with  the 
use  of  aluminum;  that  is,  getting  off  the  scale.  There  is  a  cei*- 
tain  scale  that  seems  to  form  on  the  surface  of  aluminum  after 
cooking  meats  which  is  very  difficult  to  remove,  and  our  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  a  very,  very  weak  acid  solution  occasionally  applied 
to  aluminum  containers  will  very  materially  help  that,  but  it 
must  be  done  under  careful  supervision. 

I  thought  we  all  would  be  familiar  with  a  lot  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  We  have  experimented  with  this  spray-tinning  of  iron 
cook  tanks,  and  we  have  two  that  we  have  been  watching  care¬ 
fully,  and  apparently  so  far  they  have  shown  fairly  satisfactory 
results.  That  method  is  to  use  a  spray  gun  for  putting  metals 
on  iron. 

Tinned  copper  is  always  a  treacherous  thing  to  have  around, 
because  as  soon  as  the  tin  comes  off  in  spots  then  you  are  going 
to  have  difficulty  with  discoloration,  because  all  metal  products 
give  up  a  certain  amount  of  sulphur  when  they  are  cooked,  or 
sulphides,  and  those  sulphides  will  form  very  black  combinations 
with  copper,  iron,  and  nickel,  so  that  you  have  got  to  particu¬ 
larly  watch  out  as  regards  to  the  use  of  any  copper  containers, 
especially  copper  cook  tanks. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  sort  of  general  experience  discussion 
of  this  question  of  discoloration.  I  have  given  you  all  that  I 
have  in  my  mind  at  the  present  time,  but  I  am  sure  that  every¬ 
body  here  has  had  some  experience  which  would  be  useful  if  we 
had  it  as  a  matter  of  general  information. 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tolman. 

MR.  M.  M.  GERTH:  We  have  had  some  discoloration  with 
Monel  metal  in  our  plant  on  meats,  and  we  have  discontinued 
the  use  of  it  and  are  going  along  with  stainless  steel,  the  same 
as  Wilson’s  are  doing.  That  is  the  only  metal  with  which  we 
have  had  any  trouble. 

MR.  J.  J.  VOLLERTSEN:  I  do  not  think  I  have  much  to 
add  to  what  Dr.  Tolman  has  said.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
covered  the  situation  quite  thoroughly.  We  have  had  similar 
experiences  to  his;  we  found  discoloration  due  to  iron.  I  guess 
that  was  one  of  the  old  troubles  of  the  canning  industry.  We 
have  run  into  the  same  kind  of  troubles  on  tinned  copper.  The 
tin  wears  off  very  readily  and  then  you  are  in  trouble  with 
discoloration. 

Not  so  long  ago  we  ran  into  another  proposition  that  was 
rather  interesting.  We  were  trying  to  make  a  product  that 
required  us  to  prepare  a  soup  stock.  We  were  cooking  this  in 
a  kettle,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  every  time  we  got  it 
made  up  it  was  very  bitter.  We  tried  various  types  of  kettles, 
and  finally  found  that  it  was  due  to  the  type  of  kettle  we  were 
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using.  We  had  been  cooking  this  in  one  of  those  copper  kettles 
from  which  the  tin  had  been  worn  off.  In  the  aluminum  kettles 
it  worked  out  very  satisfactory. 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  Of  course,  this  problem  of  discolora¬ 
tion  is  a  very  difficult  problem,  but  we  should  all  keep  working 
on  it,  and  I  believe  the  various  laboratories  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  try  to  overcome  it. 

The  last  paper  deals  with  “Factors  Affecting  the  Quality  of 
Canned  Meats.”  Mr.  Sampson,  Research  Division,  American 
Can  Company,  will  present  this  paper. 

[This  paper  will  be  published  later.] 

MR.  TOLMAN:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sampson  whether 
he  has  noted  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  products  whether 
you  exhausted  a  can  of  meat  by  heat  or  exhausted  it  by  means 
of  a  vacuum.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  any  particular 
phase  of  difference  in  flavor  or  anything  of  that  kind  has  been 
worked  out. 

MR.  SAMPSON:  From  the  standpoint  of  discoloration  of 
the  product,  if  you  secure  the  same  vacuum  by  the  two  methods 
we  have  not  seen  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  matter  of  air 
discoloration  of  the  product.  Furthermore,  so  far  as  flavor  is 
concerned,  there  are  very  slight  differences  in  flavor.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  spiced  product  passed  through  an  exhaust  box  loses  a 
certain  amount  of  aroma  of  the  spice,  but  on  products  that  are 
not  highly  seasoned  by  spices  we  do  not  ordinarily  find  a  particu¬ 
lar  difference  in  flavor,  so  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  use  of 
the  vacuum  closure  is  a  question  of  cost  and  plant  layout  and 
ease  of  operation,  and  in  general  I  think  you  will  find  the  closure 
under  vacuum  is  easier  to  handle  in  your  plant,  much  cleaner, 
and  much  more  sanitary,  and  probably  in  the  final  analysis  will 
not  cost  any  more  than  the  use  of  an  exhaust  box. 

MR.  TOLMAN:  How  about  the  mechanical  exhaust  on  prod¬ 
ucts  like  hash  and  things  of  that  kind?  Will  that  take  the 
air  out? 

MR.  SAMPSON :  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  exhausting  to  get 
all  the  air  out  of  such  products.  On  the  other  hand,  to  get  a 
good  vacuum  closure  you  have  to  leave  a  good  deal  of  head 
space,  so  that  in  that  quarter  of  an  inch  you  produce  a  high 
vacuum,  and  the  air  in  the  can  is  drawn  out  into  the  head  space 
and  you  will  achieve,  possibly,  a  little  better  result  with  a  vac¬ 
uum  closure  on  such  products;  but  in  test  comparisons  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  a  very  great  deal  of  difference. 

DR.  C.  R.  MOULTON:  There  were  two  points  in  connection 
with  discoloration  due  to  metal  that  I  thought  some  of  the 
speakers  would  bring  out.  One  is  an  experience  that  Mr.  Gerth 
told  me  about,  wherein  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  discolora¬ 
tion  they  followed  copper  not  only  into  their  regular  apparatus, 
but  removed  valves  in  lines  which  contained  copper  or  alloys  of 
copper,  so  you  will  need  to  follow  that  idea  of  the  metal  more 
than  to  just  the  ordinary  equipment,  but  to  the  fittings  and 
things  of  that  sort. 

The  other  point  has  to  do  with  the  use  of  black  iron  equip¬ 
ment  and  tables.  We  know  they  are  in  use  and  in  many  cases 
are  giving  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  when  properly  cared  for. 
The  thing  you  all  probably  know — and  you  do  not  need  to  have 
it  reiterated — is  to  prevent  rust  occurring  on  this  type  of  appara¬ 
tus,  because  you  will  get  easier  and  surer  contamination  where 
the  equipment  becomes  dusty. . 

I  think  the  time  will  come  when  we  will  get  rid  of  all  our 
apparatus  that  causes  discoloration,  but  questions  of  economy 
or  initial  cost  may  affect  the  use  of  the  cast  iron  or  black  iron 
table  for  a  while.  Some  of  those  tables  have  wooden  tops,  or 
wood  laid  on  the  tops.  With  certain  types  of  operations  I 
imagine  that  Dr.  Cameron’s  statements  with  regard  to  possible 
contamination  of  wood  would  not  apply,  but  in  some  of  the  other 
operations  I  imagine  you  would  want  to  watch  the  use  of  a 
wooden  table  top  because  of  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  bacteria  out  of  it. 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  The  Meat  Section  will  go  into  a  closed 
session  now,  and  only  representatives  of  various  canners  will 
be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  this  election. 

MR.  TOLMAN :  The  Nominating  Committee  has  met  and 
makes  the  following  recommendations:  Feeling  that  the  present 
Chairman  has  not  had  a  fair  chance,  coming  in  only  as  a  part- 
time^  operator,  we  think  we  should  nominate  Mr.  Foell  for 
Chairman  for  next  year,  and  Dr.  Moulton  for  Secretary. 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  That  is  all  very  fine,  Mr.  Tolman,  but 
I  believe  you  appreciate  that  I  have  a  lot  of  things  to  take  care 
of,  and  I  would  much  rather  see  some  other  good  looking 
gentleman  from  the  Association  step  in  and  take  this  office  for 
the  next  year.  You  know  that  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  on 
that  Technical  Committee  and  other  committees,  and  in  coming 
down  to  various  meetings,  and  I  am  willing  to  do  my  share,  but 
I  think  this  year  I  will  be  away  a  great  part  of  the  time,  off 
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and  on,  and  if  you  could,  I  would  much  prefer  that  you  select 
some  other  member. 

MR.  TOLMAN  :  We  thought  that  from  the  fact  of  your  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  Technical  Committee  and  the  other  committees  it 
might  be  culminated  in  your  acting  as  Chairman  for  the  Section 
for  the  year.  You  know,  if  you  are  a  good  executive  you  don’t 
have  to  do  so  much  work  yourself. 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  Well,  we  will  let  it  ride  at  that;  if 
anything  comes  up  I  will  probably  have  to  be  relieved  of  the  job. 

MR.  TOLMAN :  I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  for 
the  officers  nominated  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven  thirty-five  o’clock. 

Jft  Jit 

MEETING  CANNING  MACHINERY 
and  SUPPLIES  ASSOCIATION 

JANUARY  25,  1933 

The  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  meeting 
convened  at  nine  forty-five  o’clock,  Mr.  Fred  K.  Taylor,  Presi¬ 
dent,  presiding. 

Secretary  Gorsline  called  the  roll  and  reported  sixty-nine 
present. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  were  dispensed  with. 

1 

Secretary  Gorsline's  Report 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  we  reported  156  members  in  good 
^  standing.  Since  that  time  we  have  lost  two  members 
through  mergers,  leaving  us  a  membership  on  April  1st 
of  154.  In  December  of  this  year  we  received  nine  resignations. 

Three  members  were  suspended  on  January  15th  for  non¬ 
payment  of  dues. 

Of  these  three,  two  have  told  us  that  they  will  reinstate  their 
membership  and  that  they  are  interested  in  being  associated 
with  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association.  This 
leaves  a  total  of  twelve  dropped  for  various  reasons,  or  a  total 
membership  in  good  standing  of  142,  as  of  January  15th. 

This  year  the  exhibit  has  been  dispensed  with,  but  in  its 
place  an  important  activity  was  begun,  namely,  the  publication 
of  a  composite  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Catalogue  and 
Hand  Book.  Similar  catalogues  are  published  in  many  other 
important  industries.  The  dairy  industry  has  the  Dairy  and 
Ice  Cream  Machinery  Catalogue,  the  chemical  industry  has  the 
Chemical  Catalogue,  the  architects  and  builders  have  a  cata- 
logrue,  the  Steel  Institute  has  a  catalogue,  and  various  other 
organizations  and  industries  have  their  own  composite  cata¬ 
logue  in  which  anyone  interested  in  securing  their  products 
may  readily  locate  the  supplies  which  he  may  need.  Your  Board 
of  Directors  felt  that  this  was  a  feature  that  should  be  properly 
undertaken  by  the  Association,  and  that  some  of  the  surplus  of 
the  Association  might  be  profitably  expended  for  this  purpose. 
Accordingly,  at  a  directors  meeting  held  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  October  14th,  your  secretary  was  authorized  to  publish 
a  180  page  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  catalogue  in  the 
quantity  of  10,000  copies,  at  a  budgeted  cost  of  $4,000.00. 

An  advertising  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Mr. 
George  Kroha,  chairman,  Mr.  Neal  Sells,  and  Mr.  Sherlock 
McKewen,  to  council  with  your  secretary,  and  certain  changes 
were  made  by  this  committee,  which  brought  the  budgeted  cost 
of  the  book  to  $4,400.00.  These  changes  consisted  of  a  page 
devoted  to  the  trade  publications,  a  more  elaborate  index,  and  a 
foreword  dedicated  to  the  past  presidents  and  officers  of  the 
Association,  increasing  the  size  of  the  book  to  192  pages. 


These  catalogues  were  mailed  out  as  follows : 

Packers  of  Food  in  Glass .  3381 

Packers  of  Food  in  Tin .  3761 

Members  .  155 

Additional  copies  sent  at  members’  requests .  120 

Other  requests .  40 

U.  S.  Consuls  in  foreigjn  countries .  434 

Canadian  Canners .  316 

Which  makes  a  total  of .  8207 

which  have  been  mailed  out. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  / 

CANNING  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  ASSOCIATION 


standing :  Ogden  Sells  S.  G.  Gorsline  S.  M.  Ryder  E.  E.  Finch 

A.  F.  W.  St.  John  Robert  Sindall  Thad.  Searle  Frank  Engelhardt  J.  S.  Algeo 

Sitting :  T.  A.  Scott  J.  H.  Carr  F.  K.  Taylor  Charles  Guelf  Neal  Sells 


Your  secretary  has  written  each  one  of  the  foreign  consuls 
and  asked  them  to  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  canners  in  the 
particular  country  represented  by  the  consul.  These  lists  are 
being  received  at  the  present  time.  1200  catalogues  are  reserved 
to  be  mailed  to  those  whose  names  appear  on  these  lists.  This 
will  leave  us  a  total  of  1700  catalogues  held  in  the  secretary’s 
office  to  be  furnished  to  members  for  use  by  their  salesmen,  or 
to  be  furnished  to  anyone  interested  in  canning  machinery  and 
supplies. 

The  surplus  of  the  Association  is  invested  in  United  States 
bonds. 

On  January  18th  these  bonds  had  a  market  value  of  |55,- 
473.88,  an  appreciation  of  $885.00,  and  $3,600  more  than  they 
were  worth  a  year  ago. 

Reference  Library:  Work  is  being  continued  in  the  compiling 
of  a  Reference  Library.  It  is  becoming  very  difficult  to  secure 
the  missing  numbers  which  would  complete  our  file  from  1905 
to  the  present  time.  Your  secretary  has  hopes  that  he  will  be 
able  to  fill  in  all  of  these  missing  numbers,  and  he  asks  that 
any  of  the  members,  who  may  have  back  numbers,  or  who  may 
know  of  the  existence  of  back  numbers  of  The  Canning  Trade, 
would  communicate  with  the  Association  office. 


It  was  moved  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Englehart  of  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Scott  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  that 
the  report  be  accepted.  The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR;  It  is  my  wish  to  make  public  com¬ 
ment  on  the  passing  of  three  of  our  members.  Death  has  taken 
heavy  toll  of  our  older  associates  during  the  past  year. 

Those  of  us  whose  privilege  it  was  to  have  had  long  acquaint¬ 
anceship  with  John  Hanna  and  Edward  Lang  are  richer  because 
of  that  experience.  Although  of  entirely  different  types,  these 
men  possessed  that  quality  which  makes  and  holds  friends.  The 
smiling,  friendly  handshake  of  these  two  splendid  gentlemen 
will  be  sadly  missed  by  their  friends,  who  were  legion.  It 
requires  no  eulogy  from  me  to  set  forth  the  many  admirable 
and  kindly  qualities  that  made  these  men  loved  by  us. 

We  also  lost  this  past  year,  David  Rowlands,  one  of  our 
Directors  whom  you  elected  to  office  two  years  ago.  It  was  not 
my  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Rowlands  very  long  or  intimately, 
but  he  possessed  a  personality  that  won  him  many  friends  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  consider  myself  as  one  of  them. 

May  I  ask,  gentlemen,  that  we  rise  and  bow  our  heads  in 
silent  tribute  to  these  departed  friends? 

The  members  arose  in  silent  tribute. 
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Tac  Cutter  is  the  only  whole-grain  cutter  made  that  will  handle  all 
sizes  and  shapes  of  ears  and  nubbins  without  waste.  It  produces  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  product  at  lower  cost  and  enables  the  securing  and  maintenance 
of  a  uniformly  high  standard  of  quality  of  whole-grain  corn  from  the 
field-run  throughout  the  season.  It  is  a  small,  compact,  simple  unit 
of  strong  construction  requiring  but  one-half  horse  power  to  operate. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  canning  machinery  ever  offered  to  can- 
ners  for  any  purpose,  and  is  furnished  only  with  self-contained  motor 
drive,  but  with  or  without  scraper-heads. 


TUC  -  ROBINS 


Whole-Gradn  Com  Line 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Lombard,  Concord  &  West  Falls  Avenue 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Robert  A.  SindalL  President 


TUC  MUSKER 


Tuc  Husker  has  been  perfected  to  a  high  degree  and  its 
capacity  has  been  greatly  increased.  It  debutts  entirely  auto¬ 
matically  with  scientific  accuracy,  thereby  saving  much  corn 
with  the  most  unskilled  of  labor.  It  contains  no  grain 
crushing  or  tearing  principles  or  mechanisms  to  break  the 
grains  and  ears,  and  therefore,  is  the  ideal  machine  in  the 
securing  of  highest  standard  of  quality  of  whole-kernel  corn 
at  lower  cost.  It  is  powerfully  built  and  of  finest  construc¬ 
tion  and  design,  and  occupies  very  small  space.  Made  with 
belt  drive  or  with  self-contained  motor  drive  and  is  furnish¬ 
ed  with  or  without  electrical  counter. 


Robins*  Silker-Cleanert  a  new  and  proved  machine  that  thor¬ 
oughly  silks  the  corn,  removes  all  chaff,  cob  tissues,  etc.,  and  washes 
the  corn  as  well,  when  desired.  This  machine  is  especially  adapted 
for  the  canning  of  fanciest  whole-grain  corn,  is  of  fine  construction,  has 
large  capacity,  and  sells  at  a  moderate  price. 


for  a  catalog,  circulars  and  fall  information  regarding 
the  Tuc-Douthitt  whole-grain  corn  theory  of  operation. 


Telephone,  Plaza  1987 

Harry  R.  Stansbury,  Vice-President 


The  Tuc-Rohins*  line  of  whole-grain  Corn  Canning 
equipment  takes  care  of  all  necessary  operations  in  the  pre¬ 
paring  of  the  corn  for  the  can,  and  is  fully  guaranteed  by  the 
builders. 


The  balance  of  the  Tuc-Robins*  Whole-Grain  Corn  Line 
includes: 


Tuc-Rohins'  Washer  for  use  before  the  corn  is  cut  from  the  cob,— a  simple, 
cheap  machine  of  large  capacity  that  avoids  mutilation  of  grains  and  secures  the 
maximum  benefits  from  the  volume  of  water  used. 


TUC  CUTTER 


We  also  manufacture  Box  Sealers,  Conveyors,  Crates,  Can  Cleaners,  Elevators,  Hoists,  Pumpkin  Steamers,  Pulp  Finish¬ 
ing  Machines,  Process  Kettles,  Retorts,  Steam  Boxes,  Scolders  and  Washers. 


Also  Tuc  Trimmers,  both  foot-operated  and  motor-driven,  Robins’  Picking 
Table,  Ayars  New  Perfection  Filler,  and  a  Universal  Exhauster. 
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Here  is  an  Opportunity  for 

Real  Bargains 

The  following  equipment  was  purchased  at  the  trustees’  sale  of  the  Smith- 
Yingling  Company,  Westminster,  Maryland  on  Friday,  February  10th.  The 
equipment  consists  of  two  complete  corn  lines,  two  complete  pea  lines,  and 
one  complete  bean  line — all  modern  machinery  and  in  splendid  condition. 

We  offer  this  equipment  at  bargain  prices.  It  consists  in  part  as  follows: 


1  Paper  Cutter  (Label  Trimmer) 

1  Ayars  Corn  Shaker 
I  Knapp  Labeler 

1  Kyler  Boxer 
Several  Motors 
4  Syrup  Tubs 
Can  Chutes 

Conveyor  from  First  to  Second  Floor 
Cooling  System  complete,  (except  tank 
which  is  built  of  concrete) 

Several  Steam  Engines 

2  Monitor  Washers 

24  —  40”  diameter  x  72”  depth  Retorts 
About  1 50  Crates  and  Covers 

1  Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 

2  Monitor  Pea  Cleaners 

2  Sinclair-Scott  Nested  Pea  Graders 
2  Olney  Pea  Washers 
2  Monitor  Blanchers 
4  Goose  Neck  Conveyors 


2  Bean  Cutters 

3  Chisholm-Ryder  Pregraders 

1  Monitor  Recleaner 

2 — 8  pocket  Corn  Cooker  Fillers 
2 — No.  7  Sprague  Corn  Silkers 

2  Reeves  Variable  Speed  Pulleys 
2  Almond  Drives 

4  Chisholm-Ryder  Pea  Viners 
2  Link*  Belt  Wagon  Dumps 

1  Lot  Corn  Drag  Conveyor 
Cob  and  Husk  Conveyor 

2  Corn  Wagon  Dumps 
8  Clutch  Pulleys 

Pea  Conveyor 
Reversible  Drive 
Stencil  Cutter 

Monitor  Sample  Pea  Grader 
Fairbanks  Platform  Scales 
14  Peerless  Corn  Huskers 
8  Sprague  Corn  Cutters 


And  other  equipment  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  secure  up-to-date  canning  machinery  at 
rock  bottom  prices.  Write,  wire,  or  telephone. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Canning  Machinery 

ROBERT  A.  SINDALL,  Pretident  HARRY  R:  STANSBURY,  Vicc-Prenc/ent 

Block  bounded  by  Lombard,  Concord  and  West  Falls  Avenue 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Telephones  Plaza  1987-1988 
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President's  Report 

IN  March,  1932,  I  was  invited  to  attend  a  conference  in  this 
city  to  decide  where  our  1933  convention  would  be  held. 

In  spite  of  a  strenuous  effort  made  by  our  President  to 
take  the  convention  to  some  city  other  than  Chicago,  this  effort 
was  energetically  opposed  by  those  representing  the  National 
Canners  and  the  National  Food  Broker’s  Associations.  This, 
briefly,  explains  our  presence  here  again.  We  were  outnumbered. 

The  situation  was  presented  to  your  Board  of  Directors  at 
the  end  of  that  week  with  the  recommendation  that  we  confine 
our  activities  in  1933  to  an  annual  meeting  only,  dispensing 
with  the  usual  exhibit.  I  wish  to  make  it  emphatically  clear, 
gentlemen,  that  our  attitude  with  respect  to  having  no  exhibit 
was  but  slightly  influenced  by  the  decision  of  our  associates 
mentioned  above.  Even  had  the  choice  of  a  convention  city 
been  other  than  Chicago,  it  is  quite  probably  that  we  would  have 
reached  the  same  decision. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  decision,  supported  as  it  was  by  the 
majority  of  our  members,  was  a  wise  one.  The  judicious  spend¬ 
ing  of  money  for  the  proper  display  of  our  many  products  is 
no  doubt  justified  in  normal  times.  Even  then,  there  are  many 
who  advocate  a  less  frequent  showing  that  once  a  year.  But 
with  general  business  and  more  especially,  the  food  packing 
industry,  in  its  present  unsettled  condition,  it  would  seem  folly 
to  sponsor  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  put  on  our  annual  exhibit. 

Is  an  annual  exhibit  justified? 

Would  an  exhibit  every  other  year — as  for  instance  in  1934, 
1936,  1938,  and  so  forth,  bring  greater  returns  to  our  members? 

This  subject,  is,  I  feel,  of  major  importance,  and  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  you  for  formal  action  at  our  meeting  in  January,  1934. 
The  thoughts  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  now  are  these: 

(1)  A  biennial  exhibit  would  cut  our  exhibit  costs  practically 
in  half. 

(2)  A  greater  apportunity  for  the  development  of  new  prod¬ 
uct  would  present  itself. 

(3)  It  might,  and  probably  would,  hold  greater  buyer  interest, 
because,  instead  of  attending  merely  “another  show”  it  would 
be  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  the  buyers  of  our  many  prod¬ 
ucts  to  see  the  latest  developments. 

(4)  Attendance  might  conceivably  be  greater — interest  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  keener.  There  would  be  less  likelihood  of  pass¬ 
ing  up  or  missing  such  a  show  when  it  was  realized  that  another 
similar  show  could  not  be  seen  for  two  years. 

(5)  Our  members  could,  and  undoubtedly  would,  put  more 
refreshing  spirit  and  enthusiasm  into  their  work  than  is  possible 
under  the  present  plan  of  an^ exhibit  every  twelve  months. 

I  find  that  the  sentiment  of  our  members  seems  to  be  largely 
in  favor  of  some  such  move  as  this  but  it  must  be  through  con¬ 
certed  action  on  the  part  of  our  entire  membership  and  that 
can  only  come  after  the  matter  has  been  given  mature  thought, 
which  I  hope  you  will  give  it  throughout  the  coming  year.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

MR.  ERNEST  FINCH:  I  have  a  resolution  which  I  would 
like  to  present  at  this  time. 

“WHEREAS,  The  President,  Vice-President  and  Directors  of 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  ’Supplies  Association  have  given 
freely  of  their  time  during  the  past  year  in  looking  after  the 
best  interests  of  the  Association;  and 

“WHEREAS,  The  only  compensation  which  they  have  received 
as  officers  and  directors  of  this  Association  is  the  knowledge  of 
a  duty  properly  performed;  therefore,  be  it 
“RESOLVED,  That  at  this  Annual  meeting  held  in  the  Ste¬ 
vens  Hotel,  January  25,  1933,  the  various  and  several  efficient 
acts  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  this  Association  during 
the  past  year  are  hereby  approved  and  a  vote  of  thanks  is 
extended  to  them  by  the  members  of  the  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association.” 

I  move  you,  gentlemen,  that  this  resolution  be  passed. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Fred  St.  John  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  The  Chair  will  refer  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Nominating  Committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
Committee  was  appointed  some  weeks  ago  with  the  thought  that 
they  could  do  a  better  job  for  our  members  if  they  had  time  to 
give  consideration  to  those  who  are  going  to  be  proposed  for 
officers  and  directors  of  our  Association  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Committee  consists  of  Mr.  Thad  Searles,  Chairman,  Mr. 
Neal  Sells,  both  of  whom  are  members  of  your  present  Board 
of  Directors;  Mr.  W.  E.  Nicholoy,  Mr.  W.  A.  Buckholtz  and  Mr. 
Frank  Langsenkamp  from  the  general  membership. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Julius  Ormond  arrived  for  presentation. 
MR.  JULIUS  ORMOND  (Birmingham,  Ala.)  :  I  know  you 
are  happy  that  you  don’t  have  to  listen  to  a  speech. 


I  just  want  to  wish  you  all  luck  and  I  am  glad  to  be  with 
you  again  and  to  have  seen  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  In  the  past  few  weeks  you  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gorsline  to  the  effect  that  we  would 
present  for  discussion  the  subject  of  Interchange  of  Credit  In¬ 
formation  and  also  the  subject  of  Interchange  of  Statistics. 
The  Chair  understands  that  the  members  have  little  interest  in 
the  subject  of  Interchange  of  Statistical  Information.  Is  that 
right? 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  Of  the  ones  who  answered  there 
were  about  a  dozen  who  commented  on  that  subject  and  a 
hundred  per  cent  of  those  who  answered  said  they  were  not 
interested  in  statistical  information  and  didn’t  care  to  exchange 
it. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  Both  of  these  subjects  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  considerable  length  at  our  Sunday  night  Directors’ 
Meeting  and  we  did  not  believe  that  we  were  justified  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  subjects  any  further. 

Is  there  any  new  business  that  is  to  be  presented  by  our 
membership? 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  May  I  interrupt  to  introduce  Mr. 
Marc  Hutchinson,  the  last  year’s  President  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  who  was  such  an  excellent  man  for  the 
job  that  he  has  been  re-elected  for  the  coming  year. 

MR.  MARC  C.  HUTCHINSON  (Fennville,  Mich.):  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  Mr.  Taylor  and  I  formed  a  little  conspiracy  that  there 
was  going  to  be  no  speech  making  this  year  but  as  he  stated  in 
our  meeting  the  other  day,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  walk  in  and 
walk  out  without  at  least  saying  “how  do  you  do.” 

I  just  want  to  bring  the  greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  and  to  assure  you  that  we  are 
anxious  that  the  splendid  friendly  feeling  that  has  existed 
between  our  associations  for  a  great  many  years  will  continue 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  our  association  will  work  toward  that 
end.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 

MR.  T.  A.  SCOTT  (Columbus,  Ohio)  :  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Hutchinson  to  express  himself  in  regard  to  the  subject 
that  we  have  just  been  talking  about  and  that  is  the  exhibit  for 
another  year;  just  how,  in  his  estimation,  it  has  affected  the 
association.  In  other  words,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  an 
exhibit  in  another  year  or  would  you  not? 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  I  think  that  is  a  matter  you  gentlemen 
are  best  able  to  decide  and  I  think  it  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  decided  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  how  it  affects  your 
business.  I  don’t  think  you  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  making  an  exhibit  unless  the  money  expended  will 
result  in  business  for  you. 

The  Canners  Association  surely  appreciate  the  splendid  co¬ 
operation  that  they  have  always  had  from  the  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association  but  I  don’t  believe  we  can  say 
that  you  should  spend  a  lot  of  money  for  an  exhibit,  as  much  as 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so  unless,  in  your  opinion,  it 
will  result  in  worthwhile  business  for  you. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  I  have  found  that  Mr.  Hutchinson 
is  always  a  super  diplomat.  (Laughter.)  But  no  man  can  deny 
that  he  spoke  sound  common  sense.  There  is  only  one  answer 
to  this  problem  of  ours.  To  put  on  a  show  for  the  sake  of  a 
show  is  simply  throwing  your  dollars  out  into  the  lake.  If  you 
aren’t  going  to  get  the  returns,  what  possible  argument  is  there 
in  favor  of  a  show  which  costs  us  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars?  Aside  from  the  cost  of  government  affecting  our  pock- 
etbooks,  we  might  say  that  the  cost  of  trade  shows  is  affecting 
our  pocketbooks  because  they  add  to  the  cost  of  merchandise, 
whether  it  is  shoes,  clothing,  or  pea  viners,  it  doesn’t  make  any 
difference.  This  country  is  unquestionably  overburdened  with 
trade  shows  and  I  think  that  our  organization  here  has  been 
set  up  along  pretty  ideal  lines  for  many  years.  This  show  is 
run  for  us  and  by  us,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  a  great 
many  trade  shows  which  are  run  by  an  outside  group  of  selfish 
interests  whose  sole  idea  is  to  bring  the  people  in  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  and  make  them  think  they  are  having  a  heck  of  a  fine 
time  and  a  lot  of  business. 

I  come  right  back  to  the  point  again,  gentlemen,  the  problem 
that  your  President  faces  is  that  he  will  be  called,  in  March, 
into  a  conference  with  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Ormand  (if  he 
was  re-elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Food  Brokers)  to  decide 
where  we  will  call  you  together  in  meeting  in  1934.  We  will 
probably  be  doubtful  in  March  as  to  what  business  conditions 
are  going  to  be  in  January,  1934.  I  don’t  believe  we  will  know 
a  bit  more  then  than  we  know  today.  I’d  like  some  help,  on 
this  thing,  as  to  how  you  would  like  me  to  proceed  at  this 
March  meeting.  If  I  thought  there  would  be  no  exhibit  I 
couldn’t  fight  very  hard  against  a  return  to  Chicago  because  I 
think  this  is  a  pretty  ideal  situation,  even  though  I  don’t  like 
the  way  they  do  things  here.  From  a  matter  of  personal  com- 
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fort,  how  could  we  improve  conditions?  But  if  we  decide  in 
favor  of  Chicago  and  then  in  September  we  decide  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  that  we  will  have  a  show,  that  show  will  have  to  be  put  on 
here  in  the  ballroom  and  in  the  basement  of  this  hotel  and 
naturally  we  want  our  mentbers  to  fully  understand  that  and 
be  sympathetic  with  us,  if  that  is  the  way  things  shape  them¬ 
selves  up. 

MR.  RALPH  B.  COVER  (Baltimore,  Md.) :  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Association  is  entitled  to 
some  advice  from  the  large  number  present,  not  to  bind  them 
in  any  way,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  whatever  would  be  done 
here  would  have  to  be  and  would  be  submitted  by  you  to  the 
whole  membership  in  some  form  of  questionnaire. 

Therefore,  I  will  make  a  motion.  I  haven’t  formed  it  in  my 
own  mind  and  I  want  it  understood  before  I  make  it  that  it  is 
merely  to  determine  how  the  people  here  feel  regarding  not 
having  an  exhibit  under  the  prevailing  conditions  and  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  conditions  will  not  be  materially  altered 
during  the  next  nine  months. 

“RESOLVED,  That  unless  economic  conditions  change 
materially  during  the  next  nine  months,  that  it  is  the  wish 
of  those  present  that  the  Directors  shall  decide  against  an 
exhibit  for  1934.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Ryder  of  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  You  have  got  to  talk  now  or  for¬ 
ever  after  hold  your  peace. 

MR.  FINCH:  I  would  like  to  ask:  when  did  your  committee 
definitely  decide  upon  Chicago  last  year? 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  In  March. 

Mr.  Cover  has  proposed  a  resolution  which  has  been  seconded. 
It  seems  a  good  one  to  me,  if  you  gentlemen  want  to  be  com¬ 
mitted. 

Mr.  Ryder  has  proposed  a  cautious  move  which  I  certainly 
think  is  the  right  thing,  viz:  that  we  decide  in  March  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  in  Cleveland,  we  will  say,  or  some  other  desir¬ 
able  city,  in  1934,  and  then  have  an  exhibit  if  we  want  it  and 
dispense  with  it  if  we  don’t  want  it.  Here  is  a  problem  which, 

I  presume,  can  be  answered  by  some  of  our  convention  hall 
representatives  and  that  is  whether  or  not  we  can  hold  off  a 
decision  on  an  exhibit  even  though  we  select  another  town. 

Mr.  Sheffield,  what  would  we  risk  in  your  city,  for  instance, 
if  we  decided  that  we  would  select  Cleveland  as  our  convention 
meeting  place  next  January  and  did  not  commit  ourselves  as  to 
what  we  would  do  with  reference  to  an  exhibit?  Is  there  a 
danger  that  if  we  decided  three  or  four  or  five  months  later, 
that  the  hall  would  have  been  taken  up  by  some  other  trade 
association? 

MR.  SHEFFIELD  (Cleveland,  Ohio) :  Of  course,  Mr.  Taylor, 
you  appreciate  that  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  exhibit 
facilities  it  is  normally  necessary  to  make  some  decision  many 
months  in  advance,  just  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  some  one 
else  coming  in  and  having  the  space.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  management  of  our  Auditorium  and  the  city  administration 
would  lend  a  very  willing  ear  to  your  problem  and  that  they 
would  set  aside  some  tentative  dates  and  keep  them  open  as 
long  as  it  would  be  humanely  possible.  If  it  got  to  a  point  where 
that  action  precluded  their  accepting  some  real  money-making 
enterprise  in  the  Auditorium,  they  could  only  come  to  you  then 
and  ask  to  be  released,  one  way  or  the  other. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  In  other  words,  we  might  have  an 
option  until  October  first? 

MR.  SHEFFIELD:  That  is  putting  it  off,  of  course,  a  very 
long  time. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  We  might  compromise  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15th!  (Laughter.) 

Now  I  am  going  back  to  Mr.  Cover’s  resolution.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question? 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  Are  there  any  other  remarks  or 
expressions  as  to  the  choice  of  a  convention  city?  Do  you  all 
like  Chicago?  Are  you  all  willing  to  spend  money  to  put  on  a 
show  in  Chicago? 

When  we  do  things  we  are  spending  your  money  and  the  deci¬ 
sions  we  make  are  made  with  the  thought  always  of  what  is 
good  for  our  membership  and  we  have  to  plunge  ahead  and  act 
on  our  own  initiative,  according  to  our  judgn^ent  as  we  see  it. 
We  don’t  often  have  an  opportunity  like  this  to  ask  you  what 
you  would  like  but  you  certainly  have  the  opportunity  now  to 
express  yourselves  and  give  us  some  guidance. 

MR.  GUELF:  One  of  the  keenest  men  in  this  Association 
and  a  man  probably  in  as  close  touch  with  the  canning  industry 
as  any  is  our  good  friend  “Bob”  Sindall  from  Baltimore.  He 
ought  to  give  us  some  thought. 


MR.  R.  A.  SINDALL  (Baltimore,  Md.) :  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  you  sir  and  I  hope  there  is  no  exhibit  next  year  and  that 
we  meet  in  Chicago.  If  this  Association  decides  to  hold  an 
exhibit  I  think  Cleveland  or  Atlantic  City  would  be  a  very  good 
location.  That  is  my  opinion  in  a  few  words. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  Mr.  Gorsline  insists  that  I  present 
a  question  as  to  whether  you  are  satisfied  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  here  this  week,  where  your  rooms  are  considered  your 
headquarters  or  whether,  if  we  have  to  go  through  a  second 
session  of  this  same  kind  another  year  or  in  the  future,  booth 
space  located  in  some  central  spot  like  the  ballroom  would  be 
preferable  as  member  headquarters.  Would  that  meet  your 
requirements  better? 

MR.  FINCH:  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  booth  headquar¬ 
ters.  I  am  not  rich  like  some  of  these  fellows  who  can  bring 
three  or  four  or  five  men  to  the  convention.  I  have  to  come 
alone  and  I  can’t  be  in  my  room  all  the  time.  I  missed  several 
people  yesterday.  I  don’t  think  they  wanted  to  buy  anything 
but  they  wanted  to  say  “how  do  you  do”  or  something.  There 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  this  hotel  could  not  arrange  for 
us  to  have  headquarters  with  two  or  three  stenographers,  if 
necessary  and  if  any  one  came  in  and  asked  for  any  one  of  us 
he  could  sit  down  and  wait.  I  think  if  we  are  not  going  to 
have  an  exhibit  we  should  have  a  real  headquarters,  some 
place  where  we  can  arrange  to  meet  with  people. 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE :  I  asked  Mr.  Taylor  to  bring  that 
up  because  the  Stevens  Hotel  did  offer  to  put  in  small  10x10 
booths  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  this  year  so  that  any  member 
could  have  headquarters  and  he  could  be  found.  That  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  vote  of  the  members  and  they  decided  against  it. 
What  I  am  interested  in  is  knowing  how  your  room  situation 
worked  out. 

MR.  COONS:  I  don’t  believe  that  any  of  the  canners  are  look¬ 
ing  for  the  machinery  supply  men  under  a  condition  like  this 
and  I  believe  if  there  was  a  central  point  where  some  of  the 
canners  could  run  in  and  meet  some  of  the  machinery  supply 
men,  they  might  run  onto  others  at  the  same  time.  You  might 
have  a  chance  to  see  them,  at  least.  At  the  present  time  you 
can’t  find  them.  I  am  much  in  favor  of  some  central  point  or 
a  desk  for  each  firm,  each  member.  I  don’t  see  how  any  one 
could  figure — unless  it  is  a  large  corporation  with  nine  or  ten 
men — that  that  wouldn’t  be  a  success. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  In  other  words,  Mr.  Coons,  you  are 
endorsing  Mr.  Finch’s  idea. 

MR.  FINDLEY :  May  I  second  that?  I  haven’t  been  here 
very  long  but  it  seems  to  me  as  though  it  would  be  very  difficult 
indeed  for  any  one  to  make  connections  with  any  one  he  wanted 
to  find,  particularly  if  it  is  a  small  organization  with  only  one 
or  two  men  here.  I  was  surprised  that  the  Grand  Ballroom  was 
not  used  this  year  with  some  sort  of  desk  or  booth  down  there 
where  you  could  locate  a  man  if  you  wanted  him.  I  second  that 
proposition  very  strongly  for  next  year,  no  matter  where  the 
convention  is  held,  if  we  do  not  have  exhibits. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  I  don’t  want  to  hold  you  any  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  and  if  you  have  no  more  remarks 
on  this  subject  we  will  proceed  to  the  Report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee. 

The  Election 

MR.  NEAL  S.  SELLS  (Hoopeston,  Ill.) :  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Searles  had  a  very  early  engagement  which  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  be  here  to  tender  his  report  and  he  delegated  to  me 
that  duty  and  privilege. 

Because  of  the  thoroughly  efficient,  careful,  conscientious 
manner  in  which  the  duties  of  President  and  Vice-President 
have  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year,  your  committee 
feels  that  the  Association  would  make  a  very  sad  error  not  to 
continue  the  present  incumbency  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  through  the  ensuing  year.  Therefore,  we  want  to 
place  in  nomination  the  names  of  Mr.  Fred  K.  Taylor  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Carr  for  Vice-President  for  1933. 

Through  the  death  of  Mr.  Rowlands  there  is  a  vacancy  for 
the  one  year  term  for  which  the  committee  nominates  Mr.  O.  J. 
Sawin  of  the  Rogers  Brothers  Seed  Company.  Then  for  two 
regular  terms  as  Director  the  committee  nominates  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Carpenter  of  the  Kieckhefer  Container  Company  and  Mr. 
Henry  Doeller,  Jr.,  of  Simpson  &  Doeller  Company. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  You  have  heard  the  candidates 
proposed  by  the  Nominating  Committee.  You  realize  that  you 
have  the  privilege  of  nominating  from  the  floor,  gentlemen. 

The  nominations  were  seconded  by  Mr.  Fred  St.  John. 

MR.  FINCH:  I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot. 
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The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Saylor  and  unanimously 
c.'vrried. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  I  appreciate  that  this  is  a  very 
considerable  honor,  first  to  be  elected  originally  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  and  secondly,  to  succeed  one’s  self,  although  there  may 
be  another  motive  back  of  a  thing  like  that — that  no  one  else 
wants  the  job.  I  would  have  been  very  delighted  had  some  one 
volunteered  for  this  job  this  year  and  yet  I  am  quite  willing 
to  go  through  with  it  for  another  twelve  months  because  we  are 
in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  uncertainty  and  it  wouldn’t  be  wishing 
a  job  very  kindly  on  some  one  else  to  ask  him  to  come  in  and 
take  over  the  administration  at  the  present  time.  However,  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  appreciate  what  you  have  done,  never¬ 
theless. 

Is  Mr.  Sawin  in  the  room? 

MR.  SELLS:  Mr.  Sawin  reported  to  me  this  morning  that 
because  of  an  engagement  he  simply  could  not  be  here. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  Mr.  Carpenter,  won’t  you  come  up? 
I’d  like  to  shake  your  hand. 

MR.  CHARLES  CARPENTER  (Three  Rivers,  Mich.)  :  I  have 
listened  to  the  discussion  here  today.  I  haven’t  said  much  but 
I  am  sure  when  these  questions  that  have  been  discussed  come 
up  I  will  have  a  much  better  idea  of  what  the  concensus  of 
opinion  is.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  Is  Mr.  Doeller  in  the  room? 

MR.  HENRY  DOELLER,  JR.  (Baltimore,  Md.) :  After  hear¬ 
ing  this  discussion  today  it  looks  like  we  are  in  for  a  right 
hard  siege  but  I  believe  we  will  benefit  by  what  you  have  already 
said.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

MR.  SELLS:  Mr.  President,  possibly  some  of  these  members 
are  not  as  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Carr  as  they  are  with  you. 
Would  you  mind  asking  him  to  stand  up  so  they  can  see  what 
he  looks  like. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  I  was  going  to  ask  him  to  come 
up  and  make  a  little  speech. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  H.  J.  CARR  (Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.) : 
The  name  of  the  Vice-President  is  usually  “Throttle-bottom.” 

I  don’t  know  how  many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  play  which 
was  in  New  York  this  past  year  in  which  “Throttle-bottom” 
appeared.  Really,  a  vice-president  has  to  be  introduced  if  any 
one  is  going  to  know  who  he  is.  I  appreciate  the  re-election 
and  thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  Gentlemen,  this  calls  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  officers.  I  have  a  book  here  but  I  don’t  know  where  to 
hunt  for  what  I  want.  If  any  one  can  help  me  install  officers 
or  tell  me  what  the  procedure  is,  I  will  be  very  glad. 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  You  are  installed  now. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  We  are  ready  for  adjournment, 
gentlemen. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  was  made. 

Jit  Jt 

THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
NATIONAL  FOOD  BROKERS  ASS'N. 

SUNDAY  EVENING  SESSION 
JANUARY  22,  1933 

The  Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  convened  at  8:00  o’clock,  Sunday  evening,  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1933,  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  of  The  Stevens,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  President  Julius  Ormand,  of  Birmingham,  pre¬ 
siding. 

The  roll-call  and  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting 
were  dispensed  with. 

In  President  Ormand’s  annual  report  he  said  those  who  have 
read  the  Bulletins,  have  been  rather  closely  advised  as  to  the 
activities  during  the  past  year,  and  added:  “During  the  year 
our  Association  has  lost  by  death  two  valuable  members.  ‘Jim’ 
Hobbs,  who  was  Secretary  for  many  years,  and  Millard  Bloch, 
who  served  on  the  Executive  Committee  for  one  year,  and  acted 
as  Chairman  of  the  Trade  Practice  Conference  Committee  over 
a  period  of  several  years. 

“At  this  meeting,  for  several  years,  various  principals  have 
been  severely  criticised,  and  in  my  opinion  some  of  this  criticism 
was  not  fully  justified.  Let  us  omit,  or  postpone,  this  criticism 
now.  Rather,  let  us  attempt  among  ourselves  to  locate  and 


correct  some  of  our  own  faults  and  short-comings,  in  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  find  ways  of  doing  a  better  job  for  our  principals.” 

Secretary  Fishback  then  made  his  report  for  the  year  1932, 
and  as  all  members  have  this  in  Bulletin  form,  it  will  not  be 
repeated  here,  except  a  few  excerpts. 

“During  March  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  finally  an¬ 
nounced  its  approval  or  acceptance  of  a  revised  group  of  rules 
for  the  grocery  industry.  These  new  rules  were  based  on  those 
originally  adopted  in  1928  and  announced  at  our  1929  conven¬ 
tion.  The  rule  which  recognizes  the  position  of  the  food  broker 
and  condemns  the  diversion  of  brokerage  is  much  stronger  in 
its  present  form,  to  wit: 

“  ‘The  industry  recognizes’  (note  that  ‘recognizes’)  ‘as 
beneficial  to  the  grocery  trade  the  work  of  the  duly  quali¬ 
fied  food  broker  but  condemns  the  practice  of  others  than 
bona  fide  brokers  acting  in  that  capacity  and  receiving 
brokerage  commissions.’  ” 

Mr.  Luman  R.  Wing,  Jr.,  moved  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
be  accepted  as  read,  and  it  carried. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the 
appointment  of  convention  committees.  Pursuant  to  the  action 
taken  at  the  meeting  last  year,  the  Board  of  Directors  will  act 
as  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

On  the  Resolutions  Committee,  which  was  announced  last 
spring,  I  appointed  Mr.  John  P.  Houck,  of  New  York,  Chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Albert  F.  Backer,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Mr.  J.  O. 
Crawford  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Crawford,  I  understand,  is  not 
here.  If  any  of  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make,  I  would  like 
for  you  to  confer  with  Mr.  Houck  or  Mr.  Backer. 

Now,  we  have  a  treat  for  you.  We  are  going  to  hear  from 
one  of  our  friends  on  the  coast,  Mr.  Salmon. 

Mr.  Salmon  addressed  the  Convention,  explaining  the  work  of 
their  Association  on  the  Coast,  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  salmon 
industry  against  the  inroads  of  Japanese  salmon. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Swanson  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  formerly  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of  Northwestern 
University,  and  now  President  of  the  Swanson,  Ogilvie  Com¬ 
pany,  business  consultants  and  engineers,  will  address  the 
meeting. 

[Dr.  Swanson  gave  a  wonderful  business  talk,  bristling  with 
good  points;  but  as  an  epitome  of  it  was  repeated  later  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Becker,  we  refer  the  reader  to  that.] 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  Doctor,  I  want  to  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Association.  We  appreciated  your  talk  very  much. 

The  meeting  is  now  open  for  discussion.  We  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  all  of  you  who  have  anything  to  say,  and  I  will 
appreciate  your  identifying  yourself  when  you  get  up. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Clifford  said:  Our  profession  has  shown  that  it  is 
an  economical  necessity,  but  there  have  developed  some  very 
serious  things  that  threaten  the  very  life  of  our  organization. 

I  will  enumerate  a  few. 

First:  The  tendency  of  some  large  buying  organizations  to 
purchase  direct.  It  is  their  privilege  to  buy  direct  if  they  so 
elect,  but  we,  as  brokers  claim  that  when  they  insist  upon  the 
manufacturer  or  principal  paying  them  a  brokerage  they  are 
asking  for  something  for  which  they  have  rendered  no  service 
and  the  demand  resolves  itself  down  to  a  commercial  bribe. 
Furthermore,  it  is  my  belief  that  such  unjust  demands,  if  per¬ 
sisted  in,  should  receive  pitiless  publicity.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  with  a  change  of  administration  in  Washington 
complaints  of  this  character  properly  presented  will  receive  more 
consideration  in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the  past,  for 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  practice  gives  the  larger 
buyer  an  undue  advantage  over  his  smaller  competitor. 

Second:  The  manufacturer  who  insists  upon  dual  control  in 
one  market.  I  mean  by  this,  who  gives  the  broker  just  what 
brokerage  he  feels  like  and  gives  the  buyer  the  rest. 

Third:  There  is  another  insidious  evil  and  this  is  within  our 
own  organization.  Unfortunately,  there  are  some  brokers  in 
our  own  ranks  who  so  belittle  themselves  and  the  association 
by  offering  to  split  brokerage  with  the  buyer.  Such  men  should 
be  run  out  of  the  organization,  and  right  here  it  will  not  be 
amiss  for  me  to  say  that  we,  as  brokers,  have  a  lot  of  house 
cleaning  to  do  ourselves.  Twenty-nine  years  ago  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association  was  founded.  It  was  the  original 
purpose  of  the  founders  of  this  organization  to  promote  ethical 
conduct  in  business,  promote  friendliness,  encourage  coopera¬ 
tion  and  inculcate  the  idea  of  justice  and  fair-dealing  between 
buyer  and  seller.  It  has  succeeded,  but  we  can  go  farther — we 
can  be  an  outstanding  service  organization  in  this  great  food 
industry  if  we  will  only  exert  ourselves  to  greater  efforts.  In 
a  world  that  is  sorely  distressed,  we  are  in  a  position  to  render 
a  service  that  will  be  outstanding.  We  have  the  ability  and  the 
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machinery  to  do  these  things.  However,  each  and  every  indi¬ 
vidual  member  will  have  to  take  more  interest  in  association 
work.  The  very  life  of  the  association  will  depend,  from  now 
on,  on  the  personal  activities  of  the  individual  member.  There 
is  a  new  deal  in  business — changes  are  coming  fast.  The  officers 
you  elect  from  time  to  time  serve  you  faithfully,  but  they  are 
only  human.  Details  crowd  them,  so  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  hold 
ourselves  in  readiness  for  the  call  to  service.  We  have  a  great 
power,  and  if  we  unify  our  efforts  we  can  go  far,  and  accom¬ 
plish  much  good. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  put  this  thought  in  your  minds:  We 
are  living  in  a  chaotic  period— men’s  minds  are  upset — we 
seem  to  have  temporarily  lost  the  ability  to  think  straight.  But 
there  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  us  in  this  great  industry 
to  band  ourselves  together  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  let  the 
world  know  just  what  we  stand  for  with  a  firm  resolve  to  render 
honorable  service  to  the  buyer  and  the  principal  alike  and  to 
notify  all  concerned  that  we  are  fully  aware  of  our  rights  and 
we  expect  to  fight  for  them. 

MR.  ALBERT  F.  BACKER:  I  got  a  lot  of  good  points  out 
of  Dr.  Swanson’s  address.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  entirely 
in  order  to  ask  for  any  more  information  on  it,  but  as  I  was 
sitting  there  thinking  about  that  remark  when  he  said  cutting 
down  expenses,  he  said  expenses  must  be  cut  down  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  income  is  being  cut  down.  The  commodities  that  we 
handle  I  would  say  average  about  fifty  per  cent  of  what  they 
formerly  averaged,  in  price.  I  certainly  do  not  know  how  you 
can  cut  down  expenses  anything  up  to  fifty  per  cent.  In  our 
business  we  have  our  expense  account  cut  up  in  various  sub¬ 
divisions,  and  I  would  like  to  take  your  time  just  a  few  minutes 
to  tell  you  our  experience,  and  then  ask  if  Dr.  Swanson  could 
give  this  audience  any  other  thought  on  how  the  expenses  could 
be  cut  down  in  the  ratio  our  income  has  been  cut  down. 

Rent  has  been  cut  down  fifty  per  cent.  After  all  is  said  and 
done,  it  doesn’t  amount  to  so  much. 

Our  telephone  and  telegraph  bill  has  increased.  I  don’t  see 
how  you  can  cut  it  down.  Business  is  bad, — you  have  these 
small  orders  coming  in,  and  you  are  spending  more  money  to 
get  them.  Rates  have  increased,  and  taxes  put  on.  We  haven’t 
been  able  to  cut  that  down. 

Postage  has  increased.  We  are  sending  out  more  circulars, 
today  than  ever.  We  figure  this  increase  in  the  postage  rate 
from  two  to  three  cents  is  costing  our  little  firm  thirty  dollars 
a  month  extra.  I  don’t  see  how  that  can  be  cut  down. 

Stationery  and  supplies  have  come  down  very,  very  little. 
We  are  using  more  of  them  to  take  care  of  these  little  orders. 

Traveling  expenses  have  been  cut  down  slightly,  but  nothing 
like  fifty  per  cent. 
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We  also  have  down  in  New  Orleans  an  entertaining  expense. 
That  has  not  decreased  to  any  extent. 

The  next  thing  is  salaries.  We  have  made  a  cut  in  salaries 
of  approximately  fifteen  per  cent.  Our  income  is  cut  down 
probably  fifty  per  cent.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  cut  down  our 
employees  fifty  per  cent.  A  girl  that  has  been  getting  ninety 
dollars  as  a  stenographer, — cut  her  down  to  forty-five  dollars, — 
I  do  not  see  how  she  could  get  along.  A  salesman,  one  particular 
fellow  I  have  in  mind,  has  been  getting  $150  a  month.  He  has 
several  children.  I  don’t  see  how  he  can  survive  on  $75  a 
month. 

If  you  sub-divide  your  expenses  and  see  where  you  can  cut 
down,  I  don’t  see  where  it  can  be  cut  down  anything  over 
twenty  per  cent. 

If  anybody  has  any  thought  on  that,  I  would  certainly  appre¬ 
ciate  a  word  from  them. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  Dr.  Swanson. 

DR.  SWANSON:  He  asked  if  anybody  had  a  word,  first. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  He  called  on  you. 

DR.  SWANSON:  This  seems  so  simple  to  me.  You  ought  to 
be  up  against  real  problems,  gentlemen.  There  is  only  one 
business,  gentlemen,  and  that  is  to  have  income  larger  than 
expense.  That  is  business.  The  problem  of  a  business  man, 
whatever  business  he  is  in,  is  to  have  his  income  larger  than 
his  outgo,  or  he  is  not  in  business  very  long.  This  problem 
confronting  you  gentlemen  is  just  A.  B.  C.  compared  with  the 
problems  where  we  have,  as  we  have  taken,  the  automobile  acces¬ 
sories.  I  have  some  twenty  companies  I  have  been  trying  to 
guide.  We  have  a  volume  today  of  fourteen  per  cent  of  capacity. 
Now,  get  this,  a  volume  of  fourteen  per  cent, — large  inventories 
on  which  prices  have  dropped  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty  and  up 
to  eighty  per  cent, — ^large  factories  on  which  we  have  taxes  or 
rents,  and  there  my  answer  is  the  same,  we  must  have  the  outgo 
less  than  the  income,  and  it  requires  some  real  action  to  do  it. 
And  it  is  done  by  the  good  business  man,  and  it  is  not  done  by 
the  poor  one. 

Now,  we  say  about  adjusting  wages  twenty  per  cent.  Why, 
I  have  adjusted  wages,  gentlemen,  as  high  as  seventy-five  and 
eighty  per  cent.  If  it  has  got  to  be  done,  it  will  be  done. 
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Rents, — We  have  reduced  rents  and  reduced  them, — some 
times  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  seventy  per  cent. 

Postage, — We  even  use  delivery  boys  to  get  away  from  letters. 
We  use  the  cent  and  a  half  mailing,  and  cut  our  postage  cost 
in  half  with  the  same  amount  of  mailing. 

With  the  telegrams  we  count  our  words,  and  we  use  code  to 
replace  the  words,  so  as  to  cut  our  cost  there. 

With  transportation  we  give  the  man  three  and  a  half  cents 
a  mile  where  we  used  to  give  him  seven  cents  a  mile  for  his 
automobile.  And  on  top  of  that  you  gentlemen  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  increasing  your  income  by  increasing  your  business. 
Now,  it  is  not  a  question  of  anything  that  is  pleasant  to  do,  or 
agreeable.  It  is  only  a  question  of  looking  at  2  and  2  make  4, 
and  they  don’t  make  4%. 

And  taking  the  items  of  expense  and  bringing  them  down,  you 
are  not  doing  it  because  you  love  it.  It  is  much  more  pleasant 
to  increase  expense  than  to  decrease  it,  much  more  pleasant  to 
increase  salaries  than  to  reduce  them,  but  we  have  gone  through 
a  deflation.  Today  the  cost  of  living  is  already  28.5  per  cent 
less  than  it  was  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  So  when  you  take 
28  per  cent  off  a  person’s  salary  you  are  keeping  the  salary 
exactly  where  it  was  before,  without  making  any  reduction  or 
calling  for  any  sacrifice.  That  is  28  per  cent.  This  gentleman 
says  20  per  cent  cut  is  all  he  can  give  them.  In  other  words. 
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he  is  increasing  their  wages  8  per  cent  in  the  time  of  this 
depression.  Now,  that  28  per  cent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living 
is  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  food  has  gone  down 
much  lower,  and  so  has  clothing.  Some  costs  have  not  gone  down 
at  all,  the  big  one  being  the  cost  of  government,  and  one  of  the 
big  things  we  can  do  and  must  do  is  to  bring  the  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment  down  in  that  same  proportion,  which  will  be  around 
30  or  40  per  cent,  to  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  That 
is  one  of  our  big,  outstanding  jobs.  And  that  does  not  mean  by 
sending  in  regular  letters.  Go  after  them,  gentlemen,  individ¬ 
ually.  That  is  our  big  outstanding  problem  as  a  country.  If 
we  reduce  the  cost  of  government  the  other  costs  will  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  I  feel  in  a  year,  possibly  a  year  and  a  half, 
if  the  inflationists  don’t  run  amuck,  we  will  again  be  sailing  on 
another  pleasant  sea  of  business,  with  price  levels  30  to  40 
per  cent  below  what  they  were,  and  every  one  of  us  in  as  good 
a  position  to  do  profitable  business  as  we  were  before,  provided 
we  recognize  just  what  we  have  to  do. 

I  cannot  feel  there  is  any  problem  except  the  problem  of  doing 
disagreeable  things  for  an  agreeable  end,  which  all  business 
men  have  to  have  vision  and  courage  enough  to  do,  and  selling 
their  organizations  on.  Gentlemen,  I  have  never  made  any 
reductions  in  wages  in  a  number  of  companies  I  am  associated 
with  that  I  have  had  any  problems.  I  have  tried  to  explain  to 
everybody  just  what  is  there.  I  have  tried  to  present  the  whole 
problem.  I  have  told  the  individuals  that  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  like  it.  I  don’t  like  a  cut  in  my  salary  or  my  income,  and  I 
don’t  expect  anybody  else  to  like  it,  but  we  are  confronted  with 
a  reality,  and  that  reality  is  an  increasing  value  of  money  and 
the  decreasing  value  of  goods.  Where  that  new  stabilization 
will  be  I  can’t  say,  but  it  looks  like  40  per  cent  under  what  it 


was.  For  that  reason,  the  sooner  as  a  business  world  we  get 
on  that  new  level  the  sooner  we  will  all  be  comfortable  again. 

Now,  I  may  not  have  answered  this  man’s  questions,  but  to 
me  it  is  rather  simple. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:00  P.  M.  to  reconvene  at  10:00 
A.  M.  Monday,  January  23,  1933. 


MONDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
JANUARY  23,  1933 

The  meeting  convened  at  10:00  o’clock.  President  Ormand, 
presiding. 

Mr.  Fred  K.  Taylor,  President  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association,  brought  greetings. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  At  this  time  Mr.  McLaurin,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  usually 
favors  us  with  an  address,  but  unfortunately  he  could  not  be 
here.  Instead  he  sent  a  pinch  hitter,  Mr.  August  Janszen,  Jr., 
of  The  Janszen  Company,  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Janszen  proved  a  very  good  pinch  hitter. 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  you,  and  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  you 
for  a  successful  meeting.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  We  will  go  on  with  the  report  of 
the  standing  committees. 

The  first  one  of  the  standing  committees  is  the  Committee  on 
Arbitration,  Mr.  Roland  W.  Harris. 


Report  of  Arbitration  Committee 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  The  report  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Arbitration. 

“During  1932,  but  seven  reports  of  the  findings  of  boards  of 
arbitration  were  filed  with  this  office.  They  came  from  Boston, 
Kansas  City  (2),  New  Orleans,  New  York  City  (2)  and  St. 
Louis. 

“Subject  matters  covered  were:  Dates  (1),  Raisins  (1), 
Canned  Tomatoes  (1),  Canned  Blueberries  (2),  Canned  Salmon 
(1),  and  interpretation  of  contract  covering  the  shipment  of 
Potatoes  (1). 

“There  were  three  decisions  favoring  the  seller  on  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  contracts  with  respect  to  quality,  delivery,  etc., 
and  three  similarly  favoring  the  buyer.  The  contract  with 
respect  to  the  shipment  of  potatoes  was  interpreted  in  favor 
of  the  seller. 

“The  value  of  the  merchandise  involved  in  each  of  the  disputes, 
with  one  exception,  was  considerable.  In  only  one  case  was 
the  value  too  small  to  have  justified  recourse  to  the  courts.  But, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  of  the  cases  under  consideration, 
the  questions  were  settled  without  the  expense  of  court  proced¬ 
ure,  and  at  the  small  cost  of  the  arbitration  fees. 

“The  Association  has  no  knowledge  of  the  number  or  nature 
of  arbitrations  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Canned  and  Dried  Fruit  Association  of  Chicago,  nor 
those  held  in  New  York  City  under  the  auspices  of  the  similar 
organization  of  that  market.  Arbitrations  in  Chicago  are  in¬ 
variably  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  city  association,  and  in 
New  York  almost  always  under  similar  auspices. 

“One  question,  bearing  upon  the  rights  of  a  broker  to  his 
brokerage  on  sales  made  for  a  certain  canner,  was  submitted  to 
the  Association  for  the  consideration  of  our  own  national  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  question  of  arbitration,  but  investigation  prior  to 
submitting  the  case  to  the  committee,  revealed  that  one  of  the 
parties  had  either  resorted  or  threatened  to  resort  to  the  courts 
or  lawyers  to  enforce  his  contention,  using  courts  as  a  first 
resort,  rather  than  arbitration.  It  was  felt  that  the  theory  of 
arbitration  had  thus  been  destroyed,  and  that  the  party  involved 
should  rely  entirely  upon  the  courts  for  relief.’’ 

Motion  was  made  that  the  report,  as  read,  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  Next  is  the  Canners’  Conference 
Committee,  Mr.  Walter  A.  Frost.  Mr.  Frost  said  he  would  be 
here.  While  we  are  waiting  for  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  George  R. 
Bennett,  Chairman  of  the  Ethics  Committee,  will  report. 


Report  of  Ethics  Committee 

MR.  GEORGE  R.  BENNETT:  I  am  very  happy  to  report 
that  nothing  has  been  brought  before  the  Ethics  Committee 
this  year.  I  think  this  is  a  very  good  indication  that  things 
have  been  running  very  smoothly  among  ourselves,  and  I  hope 
that  this  can  continue  right  along  through  the  year. 
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PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  In  November  Mr.  Willis,  President 
of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  was  good 
enough  to  ask  me  up  to  New  York,  and  he  was  better  to  ask 
me  not  to  make  a  speech,  because  I  can’t,  but  we  know  he  can, 
and  you  know  he  is  with  us  this  morning,  and  we  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  him  this  morning. 


Address  of  President  Willis,  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America 

MR.  PAUL  S.  WILLIS:  Early  in  1932  we  started  out  on  an 
educational  program  of  improving  relationship  between  manu¬ 
facturer  and  distributor,  the  elimination  of  unfair  practices 
from  business,  and  importantly,  to  restore  a  fair  profit  on  our 
goods  for  the  distributor. 

On  the  subject  of  fair  profits — into  that  a  lot  of  factors 
enter,  and  the  responsibility  for  lack  of  fair  profits  falls  on 
many  shoulders.  Into  this  enters  prominently  distressed  stocks, 
which  are  a  terribly  disturbing  element.  There  is  the  inter¬ 
distributor  competition,  which  frequently  runs  away  with  itself. 
There  is  the  craze  for  volume,  and  so  on  and  on.  But,  here 
again,  we  can  point  to  real  progress.  There  may  not  be  any 
less  uneconomic  price-cutting  now  than  existed  two  years  ago 
but  today  there  is  less  uneconomic  price-cutting  than  existed 
one  year  ago,  so  we  point  to  a  definite  improvement.  Also  today 
manufacturers  and  distributors  are  entirely  conscious  of  the 
evils  of  this  method  and  such  an  awakening  is  responsible  for 
the  gains  which  we  have  made.  And  this  improvement  is  evi¬ 
dencing  itself  very  noticeably,  more  so  every  day.  One  can  still 
point  to  some  manufacturers  who  have  not  gone  as  far  as  they 
might  to  create  a  fair  profit  for  the  distributor,  but  alongside 
of  that,  we  can  point  to  a  long  list  of  manufacturers  who  have 
individually,  through  their  own  sales  organization,  taken  steps 
to  put  their  own  house  in  order,  and  are  working  strenuously  in 
the  direction  of  providing  a  fair  profit  on  their  products  for  the 
customers.  You,  as  merchandising  brokers,  of  course,  recognize 
the  necessity  of  fair  profits,  and  because  you  occupy  that  impor¬ 
tant  position  of  daily  contacting  the  trade,  therefore  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  yours,  each  as  a  committee  of  one,  to  carry  forward 
your  responsibility  of  contributing  effort  to  bring  about  im¬ 
provement. 

There  are  entirely  too  many  distributors  as  well  as  too  many 
manufacturers.  Because  some  manufacturers  felt  they  could 
not  secure  fair  and  reasonable  sales  co-operation  in  some  mar¬ 
kets,  they  have  to  some  extent,  encouraged  and  partially  devel¬ 
oped  new  distributing  outlets.  However,  by  this  same  token, 
distributors  have  believed  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  develop 
new  manufacturing  sources  to  supply  them  with  the  brands 
they  desired.  The  types  encouraged  by  both  have  not  been  of 
the  best,  and  as  a  result,  an  overcrowded  industry  has  been 
further  overcrowded  by  inefficient,  unnecessary  manufacturers 
and  distributors  to  the  detriment  of  legitimate,  established  firms. 
The  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  never  fails  to  work  in  the 
long  run,  and  this  overcrowding  in  the  industry,  objectionable 
to  manufacturer  and  distributor  alike,  has  brought  about  uneco¬ 
nomic  price  wars,  and  further  stimulated  profitless  selling, 
whichj  has  affected  every  firm  in  the  industry  to  some  extent, 
at  least.  There  already  are  plenty  of  distributors,  so  let  us  not 
develop  new  ones.  At  the  same  time,  distributors  should  recog¬ 
nize  that  manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised  products  must 
have  outlets,  so  it  is  certainly  desirable  for  the  present  dis¬ 
tributors  to  co-operate  duly  and  fully  with  those  manufacturers 
who  want  to  work  with  them. 

CONSIGNMENT  STOCKS:  While  consignments  carry  con¬ 
veniences,  there  also  are  bad  features.  It  destroys  the  incentive 
for  buying  in  wholesale  quantities  with  the  result  that  trade 
all  buy  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  and  this  also  makes  it  so  easy 
for  new  distributors  to  enter  the  field.  A  newcomer  can  buy  in 
small  quantities.  He  must  necessarily,  to  gain  recognition, 
cut  prices  to  establish  himself.  Your  regular  customers  suffer, 
and  so  it  goes.  This  small  hand-to-mouth  buying  and  this 
expense  of  carrying  consigned  stocks,  adds  materially  to  distri¬ 
bution  costs,  which  must  be  absorbed  somewhere  in  the  selling 
price.  These  “extras”  are  largely  placed  on  manufacturer’s 
branded  merchandise,  for  in  the  case  of  bulk  goods  and  in  the 
case  of  private  brands,  to  a  great  extent  they  move  at  the 
carload  freight  from  shipping  point  to  destination  with  no 
intermediary  added  charges.  This  subject  of  consigned  stocks 
is  one  where  you,  as  a  ^roup  of  merchandising  men,  can  use 
your  influence  and  bring  about  considerable  curtailment. 

SELECTION  OF  CUSTOMERS:  We  are  suggesting  to  manu¬ 
facturers  to  carefully  select  their  customers,  to  find  out  who 
will  duly  co-operate  with  them,  line  up  with  them  on  a  friendly 
relationship,  trust  each  other,  work  together,  and  not  be  so 


concerned  about  selling  everybody  in  the  market.  We  know  a 
number  of  manufacturers  who  have  been  doing  this  for  quite 
some  time,  and  with  very  encouraging  results. 

In  connection  with  all  this,  it  is  very  important,  and  this  is 
a  point  which  each  of  you  individually  should  repeatedly  stress 
with  distributors,  and  that  is,  where  the  manufacturer  makes  a 
determined  effort  to  put  a  fair  profit  on  his  products,  and  where 
the  manufacturer  makes  a  careful  selection  of  distributors — then 
it  certainly  befalls  upon  those  distributors  to  do  their  utmost  to 
encourage  these  manufacturers.  The  success  of  such  a  working 
situation  will  go  a  long  way  toward  encouraging  others  to  do 
likewise.  In  our  opinion,  there  never  was  a  time  when  all 
factors  in  the  industry  have  been  inore  receptive  and  more 
friendly  toward  each  other.  While  this  prevails,  let  us  encour¬ 
age  both  the  distributor  and  the  manufacturer  to  work  together 
along  sound  principles,  and  it  is  our  guess  that  results  follow¬ 
ing  will  be  mutually  satisfactory. 

MANUFACTURERS’  REPRESENTATIVES:  As  a  group 
of  manufacturers’  representatives  you  occupy  a  very  strong 
position  today.  You  have  proven  that  the  broker  is  an  economi¬ 
cal  and  effective  sales  agency,  and  particularly  does  that  apply 
to  the  progressive  broker  who  has  fitted  into  today’s  merchan¬ 
dising  needs.  No  longer  does  the  progressive  merchandising 
broker  feel  that  his  job  is  completed  once  he  gets  the  order 
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from  the  wholesale  distributor.  We  know  many  brokers  who 
have  equipped  themselves  to  follow  through  on  this  merchan¬ 
dising  job,  all  the  way  to  the  retailer — adding  a  department  in 
their  business  which  some  of  them  call  their  “Promotion  Ser¬ 
vice  Department.”  The  duties  of  this  department  call  for  the 
promoting  and  advancement  of  manufacturers’  brands  handled 
by  the  broker.  These  brokers  have  men  out  contacting  the  retail 
trade,  and  go  in  there  as  service  men.  No  definite  effort  is  made 
directly  by  them  to  sell,  but  they  lay  particular  stress  on  the 
importance  of  advertised  merchandise,  its  consumer  acceptance, 
its  sales  appeal — these  men  offer  sales  help,  put  up  window 
displays,  counter  cards,  adjust  differences  that  might  be  in  the 
mind  of  the  retail  distributor,  replacing  an  odd  package  or  two 
that  has  become  damaged  and  soiled,  and  so  on.  There  are  so 
many  good  men  without  jobs  today,  who  should  be  put  to  work, 
and  who  can  be  employed  at  a  reasonable  cost,  that  a  broker 
can,  without  gpreat  expense,  add  an  efficient  “Promotional  Ser¬ 
vice  Department.” 

A  further  suggestion  is  that  the  broker  does  not  tie  up  more 
territory  than  he  personally  and  frequently  covers.  He  should 
not  tie  up  more  accounts  than  he  can  effectively  give  attention 
to. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  broker  who  will  operate  on  the 
basis  above  indicated  and  who  will  exercise  interest  and  activity 
in  his  merchandise  beyond  booking  of  the  order,  that  the  future 
holds  out  a  real  opportunity  for  him. 

[The  address  of  President  Schlapp,  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Association,  was  read  by  former  President  Arjay  Davies, 
and  listened  to  attentively.] 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  I  will  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Calkins, 
Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee,  report. 
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Report  of  Membership  Committee  TUESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 


MR.  CALKINS:  Under  the  most  adverse  conditions  there 
were  added  47  new  memberships,  11  branch  memberships,  and 
1  reinstatement, — a  total  of  59,  a  most  satisfactory  job. 

The  new  memberships  were  divided  as  follows :  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  6,  New  York  6,  California  5,  Texas  4,  Missouri  3,  Wash¬ 
ington  3,  Minnesota  3,  District  of  Columbia  3,  Ohio  3,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
each  2;  Alabama,  Canada,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  North  Dakota  and  Oregon,  each  1. 

The  formal  report  is  as  follows: 


GAINS 

New  members .  47 

Reinstatement  .  1 

New  Branch  office  members .  11 

Total .  59 


If  any  of  you  have  attempted — and  you  certainly  have,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  you  are  responsible  for  this — ^to  talk  a  man  into 
a  membership  at  the  present  time,  you  will  understand  what 
an  outstanding  job  that  was,  and  how  much  credit  is  due  them. 


LOSSES 

Dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues .  28 

Resigrned;  no  reason  given .  7 

Resigned;  for  economy .  6 

Business  discontinued .  5 

Resigned;  dissatisfied  with  convention  hotel .  1 

Resigned;  because  Association  would  not  jeopardize 
its  position  in  the  industry  for  the  selfish  and 

individual  gain  of  the  one  member .  1 

Nature  of  business  changed .  1 

Business  sold .  1 

Merger  of  two  firms .  1 

Resigned ;  rather  than  make  good  bad  check .  1 

Membership  terminated  by  action  of  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  cause .  1 

Branch  office  memberships  discontinued  by  principal 
offices  .  18 

Total  .  71 

Net  loss  for  1932 — 12. 


This  net  loss  can  be  regained  when  the  principal 
office  members  reinstate  the  branch  office  member¬ 
ships  which  they  terminated  this  year. 

A  MEMBER:  I  move  the  report  be  received  and  placed  on 
file. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  Gentlemen,  that  completes  the  for¬ 
mal  part  of  our  program.  If  any  of  you  have  anything  to  say, 
we  have  a  little  time  left.  Is  there  anything  to  offer  for  the 
good  of  the  order? 

MR.  WALTER  A.  FROST:' I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
the  brokers  here  that  has  occurred  to  me  many  times.  It  is  not 
anything  that  you  can  take  anything  but  individual  action  on. 
We  know  the  canners  have  not  made  any  money,  and  there  is 
one  item  of  expense  the  brokers  can  help  the  canners  on  a 
good  deal,  and  especially  on  standard  lines  of  goods.  If  you  sit 
down  at  a  buyer’s  desk  and  he  wants  to  order  a  standard  line 
of  goods  from  a  reputable  packer,  say  a  small  quantity,  any¬ 
where  from  100  to  150  or  200  cases,  don’t  let  him  talk  you  into 
the  idea  of  having  samples  submitted.  That  is  a  good  deal 
bigger  expense  on  the  canner  than  anybody  dreams  of.  Very 
often  if  the  broker  will  take  the  trouble  to  suggest  to  the  buyer 
that  he  is  buying  from  a  reputable  organization,  that  he  is 
buying  a  standard  line  of  goods,  why  put  the  canner  to  that 
expense,  you  will  save  the  canner  a  lot  of  time  and  yourself 
a  lot  of  trouble. 

Whereupon  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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JANUARY  24,  1933 

The  meeting  convened  at  9:30  o’clock.  President  Ormand, 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  unfin¬ 
ished  business  from  yesterday.  The  next  order  of  business  will 
be  the  report  of  the  special  committees.  Contract  with  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Leek,  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Leek  here? 

Report  of  Committee  on  Contract  with  Principal 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Leek  wrote 
and  said  this  was  the  convention  he  could  not  attend,  and  he 
sent  me  his  report  to  be  read. 

Last  April  President  Ormand  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  consider  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  contract  between  a 
Broker  and  his  Principal  could  be  adopted  and  sponsored  by  the 
Association;  the  object  being  to  protect  the  Broker’s  equity  in 
the  accounts  which  he  develops. 

Due  chiefly  to  the  wide  variation  in  the  types  of  accounts 
handled  by  Brokers,  and  the  wide  range  in  the  value  of  these 
accounts  in  the  different  markets,  your  Committee  is  by  no 
means  sure  that  a  uniform  contract  protecting  the  Broker’s 
equity  could  be  adopted  by  the  Association.  However,  such  a 
contract  would  be  very  desirable. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  the  one  point  in  which  the 
entire  brokerage  system  is  woefully  weak,  is  in  the  working 
arrangements  Brokers  have  with  their  Principals.  Investigation 
shows  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  Principals  regard  the 
business  as  belonging  to  them,  and  not  to  the  Broker — ^and  this 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  every  dollar’s  worth 
of  business  that  the  Principal  has,  was  developed  for  him  by 
his  Brokers.  The  prevalence  of  this  feeling  among  Principals 
indicates,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  Broker  has  done  a  one-sided 
job.  He  has  sold  the  Principal’s  product,  but  he  has  not  sold 
his  Principal  on  the  idea  that  he  and  his  Principal  are  partners 
in  the  business  developed  by  him,  and  that  the  business  belongs 
to  him  as  much  as  it  does  to  his  Principal.  In  other  words,  he 
has  not  insured  himself  against  the  time  when  the  business 
might  grow  to  a  size  which  would  tempt  the  Principal  to  want 
to  withdraw  the  account  and  open  his  own  office.  Obviously 
the  dire  need  of  the  Broker  is  some  sort  of  a  working  agree¬ 
ment,  which  would  enforce  upon  the  Principal  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  Broker  owns  an  interest  in  the  business  which 
he  develops,  and  which  would  guarantee  protection  of  the 
Broker’s  equity  in  that  business. 

We  realize  the  difficulties  and  complications  that  might,  and 
probably  would,  attend  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Broker 
to  secure  a  “protection  of  equity”  contract  from  a  Principal 
whom  he  has  been  representing  for  a  period  of  years.  Accord¬ 
ingly  if  such  a  contract  is  adopted  it  might  be  necessary  and 
advisable  to  apply  it  only  to  NEW  accounts.  We  will  admit 
that  this  would  be  meeting  the  situation  only  part  way,  but 
desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  new  accounts  of  today 
may  be  the  big  accounts  of  tomorrow,  and  that,  had  a  “pro¬ 
tection”  contract  been  made  with  all  of  today’s  larger  accounts 
at  the  time  when  they  were  small,  the  majority  of  those  that 
have  gone  direct  during  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years,  would 
probably  still  be  in  the  hands  of  Brokers. 

It  is,  we  believe,  an  acknowledged  fact  that,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  a  specialty  or  proprietary  item,  the  manufacturer 
realizes  the  need  of  a  Broker  more  when  his  product  is  new,  and 
his  business  small,  than  at  any  other  time.  A  realization  of 
the  amount  of  work  that  must  be  done  on  his  product,  coupled 
with,  frequently,  a  lack  of  sufficient  financial  strengrth  to  permit 
of  his  organizing  his  own  sales  force,  makes  him  extremely 
anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  good  Brokers.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  right  then,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  would  he  be  will¬ 
ing  to  acknowledge  the  Broker’s  financial  interest  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  that  might  be  developed,  and  to  enter  into  a  contract  or 
working  agreement  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  bonus  for 
the  Broker’s  equity  in  that  business  if  at  any  time  in  the  future 
he  should  withdraw  his  account  or  cut  down  the  Broker’s  terri? 
tory. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  draw  up  any  form  of  contract  or 
working  agreement — ^that  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Committee. 
Our  mission  is  to  consider  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Association  could  adopt  and  sponsor  a  contract  which  would 
guarantee  the  protection  of  the  Broker’s  equity  in  accounts 
which  he  develops,  by  the  payment  of  a  bonus  by  the  Principal 
in  the  case  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  Broker’s  services. 
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In  our  opinion  this  subject  is  so  large  in  scope,  and  of  such 
importance  that  a  Committee  of  three  members,  located  any¬ 
where  from  a  thousand  to  three  thousand  miles  apart,  cannot 
do  it  justice.  We  feel  that  much  good  would  result  from  a 
free  discussion  of  this  problem  in  local  Association  meetings, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  a  uniform  contract  covering  it  is 
ever  adopted  by  the  Association,  and  accordingly  it  is  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  your  Committee  that  if  you  desire  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  this  question,  a  new  Committee  be  appointed, 
such  Committee  to  include  a  member  in  each  city  having  a  local 
Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  B.  Leek, 

John  H.  Christian, 

Ralph  N.  Henderson. 

MR.  WARD  GOODLOE:  I  move  you  the  report  be  accepted 
and  filed. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried,  and  it  was  so 
ordered. 

MR.  GOODLOE:  Mr.  President,  as  the  mover  of  that  motion 
last  year,  I  feel  it  is  but  fair  to  you  and  to  the  member  brokers 
to  go  a  little  further,  and  I  now  make  a  motion  that  another 
committee  be  formed,  and  that  further  investigations  be  made 
along  the  line  of  this  contract,  because  out  of  the  study  of 
the  situation  we  may  discover  some  values  to  us. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  I  would  like  to  bring  out  this 
thought  that  is  on  my  mind,  that  the  best  time  to  do  a  thing 
like  that  is  when  new  firms,  new  principals  come  to  us  and  offer 
their  account.  These  fellows  that  have  been  in  the  game  a  long 
time  it  is  pretty  hard  to  do  anything  with,  but  the  time  to  do 
it,  I  believe,  is  when  you  start  with  an  account.  What  do  you 
think  about  that,  Mr.  Goodloe? 

MR.  GOODLOE:  That  is  a  problem  for  the  committee  to 
work  out,  it  seems  to  me. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  That  is  just  a  suggestion,  you 
understand. 

MR.  GOODLOE :  I  don’t  believe  that  is  where  it  starts.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  committee  fulfill  the  functions  of  that 
committee  of  making  an  intelligent  search  of  the  fundamentals 
of  a  contract.  They  may  decide  a  contract  is  not  the  thing. 
It  is  a  question  in  my  mind.  I  have  studied  contracts  and 
operated  under  contracts  for  years,  the  finest  one  I  have  ever 
seen  with  a  company,  and  they  gave  all  their  brokers  an  uncan- 
cellable  contract,  if  you  please,  and  challenged  us  to  submit  it 
to  our  attorneys,  and  our  attorneys  said  there  was  no  such 
contract  as  an  uncancellable  contract,  it  was  uncancellable  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  but  the  results  were  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  both  to  the  holder  of  the  contract  and  the  giver  of  the 
contract.  There  is  a  legal  phase  to  it.  I  am  quite  sure  there 
is  another  angle  to  this  situation  that  does  hold  out  hopes  for 
our  gretting  a  greater  equity  in  our  work,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  a  committee  formed  that  would  give  this  thing  their  con¬ 
sideration.  I  don’t  mean  to  infer  this  committee  hasn’t,  I  think 
the  report  of  this  committee  should  be  handed  to  the  other  com¬ 
mittee  and  let  them  build  on  it. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 
PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  The  next  report  is  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Bean  Sales  Methods,  by  Mr.  B.  'T.  Clifford  of  St.  Louis. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Bean  Sales  Methods 

MR.  B.  T.  CLIFFORD:  Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
don’t  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  my  report  to  what  was 
contained  in  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  Association.  That  covers 
the  ground.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  not  read  it,  and  I  will 
read  it  over. 

This  report  read  as  follows: 

“The  committee’s  efforts  at  this  time  were  concentrated  on 
convincing  the  bean  jobbers  that  the  pernicious  practice  of 
giving  brokerage  to  favored  buyers  who  had  rendered  no 
service  (and  are  therefore  not  entitled  to  receive  same)  is 
one  of  the  main  causes  that  has  put  the  marketing  condi¬ 
tion  of  beans  in  such  a  chaotic  tangle.” 

Gentlemen,  that  is  the  real  answer  to  the  whole  thing. 

“Your  committee  has  at  all  times  adopted  the  policy  of  not 
attempting  to  tell  or  dictate  to  the  dealer  the  manner  in 
which  he  shall  merchandise.  We  do  not  even  undertake  to 
say  that  we  oppose  direct  selling,  but  we  do  object  to  the 
giving  of  brokerage  to  parties  who  have  not  earned  it.  We 
emphasize  our  belief  that  this  practice  is  unfair,  discrim¬ 
inative,  and  should  be  abolished.” 

I  want  to  stop  right  there,  gentlemen,  and  lay  considerable 
stress  on  this.  I  may  be  characterized  as  somewhat  Bolshevik 


in  my  opinions,  but  one  thing  I  believe  is  fundamentally  wrong: 
The  asking  for  brokerage  by  buyers,  whether  it  is  chain  store, 
voluntary  chain,  independent,  or  what-not,  is  more  or  less,  as 
I  said  the  other  night,  a  commercial  bribe,  and  will  not  stand  the 
light  of  publicity.  The  more  publicity  you  can  give  to  a  thing 
that  is  fundamentally  unsound  the  more  likely  it  is  to  fall,  and 
we  have  been  derelict  in  not  airing  these  things.  I  guess  in  the 
multiplicity  of  things  we  have  to  do  we  have  never  given  it  a 
thought.  I  may  be  digressing  a  bit.  That  is  the  thought  I 
want  to  bring  out.  Some  of  these  people  are  on  the  spot  now 
that  are  asking  for  bribes  and  would  not  relish  any  more  pub¬ 
licity,  and  that  is  one  thing  that  has  to  be  given  a  good  deal  of 
thought,  I  think. 

“We  further  emphasize  our  belief  that  the  Bean  Dealer 
has  a  right  to  merchandise  in  any  manner  he  sees  fit.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  we  assert  our  right  to  conduct  our  busi¬ 
ness  according  to  our  own  ideas  as  long  as  we  are  careful 
to  do  so  with  due  respect  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others. 

“It  is  understood  by  this  committee  that  throughout  the 
United  States  today  the  brokers  are  losing  interest  in  the 
selling  of  beans  for  the  reason  that  the  remuneration  is 
insufficient  and  that  they  are  slowly  but  surely,  devoting 
their  attention  to  other  lines.” 

I  might  tell  you  I  was  amazed  the  other  day  when  in  looking 
over  my  bean  sales  for  1929  I  found  the  shrinkage  over  seventy 
per  cent.  The  personnel  of  our  organization  is  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1929.  The  only  thing  that  may  have  accounted  for  it 
was  the  inefficiency  of  the  President — the  rest  of  them  are  just 
as  capable,  we  have  just  as  good  a  set-up  to  sell  beans  as  we 
ever  had,  but  the  interest  isn’t  there.  Competition  will  account 
for  some  of  it.  When  you  had  ten  cents  a  bag  for  selling  beans, 
there  was  an  interest  and  it  was  kept  up.  When  you  get  six, 
naturally  you  lose  some  interest — and  at  tomorrow’s  meeting  I 
understand  they  will  appear  with  the  proposition  of  five  cents 
a  bag.  How  do  you  like  that? 

“The  investigation  made  so  far  by  the  committee  has  laid 
bare  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  dealers  are  in  accord 
with  our  work,  and,  that  the  condition  we  complain  of  is 
practiced  only  by  a  few,  and  still  these  few  are  creating  all 
the  trouble.  However,  the  majority  are  in  favor  of  the 
committee’s  plan  for  we  have  at  all  times  endeavored  to 
show  the  dealers  that  our  interests  are  along  parallel  lines. 

“We  have  at  no  time  made  requests  for  increased  broker¬ 
age  notwithstanding  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  amount 
is  entirely  out  of  line  with  the  compensation  received  on 
other  commodities.  We  have  felt  that,  if  the  trade  abuses 
were  corrected,  the  rate  of  brokerage  would  automatically 
adjust  itself. 

“This  committee  does  not  presume  to  contend  that  all  of 
the  trouble  is  the  fault  of  the  jobber,  but  honestly,  admits 
that  the  broker  too,  has  some  house-cleaning  to  do.  We  are 
simply  seeking  honest  cooperation,  realizing  that  ‘if  you 
get,  you  have  to  give.’ 

“This  is  indeed  a  big  industry  and  if  we  work  together 
we  can  all  prosper;  if  we  fail — well,  there  is  no  such  word 
if  honest  cooperation  is  extended  by  both  parties.” 
PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  You  have  heard  Mr.  Clifford’s 
report.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  W.  N.  ROGERS:  I  move  it  be  received,  with  a  great 
deal  of  appreciation. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee.  Mr.  Houck. 


Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 

MR.  JOHN  P.  HOUCK:  The  Resolutions  Committee  has  pre¬ 
pared  these  resolutions,  some  of  which  are  perfunctory  and 
formal,  and  those  I  will  read  to  you  first,  because  you  probably 
will  be  willing  to  adopt  them  enbloc.  Those  about  which  there 
are  any  question  I  will  read  afterwards. 

RESOLUTION  No.  1 

Each  year  brings  the  knowledge  to  the  Convention  Group  that 
certain  of  our  friends  and  long-time  members  have  passed  to 
the  Great  Beyond.  We  note  with  regret  their  passing,  and — 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  we  remember: 

Gene  C.  Ansley,  Vandever-Ansley  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Millard  J.  Bloch,  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Robert  Boak,  R.  B.  Boak  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Norah  Duffy,  Lang  &  Stroh  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

James  L.  Ford,  Sr.,  formerly  of  Ford  &  Doan,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frank  S.  E.  Gunnell,  Dudley,  Weisl  &  Gunnel,  New  York. 

James  M.  Hobbs,  James  M.  Hobbs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
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William  B.  McMechen,  William  B,  McMechen  Co.,  New  York.. 
Roy  L.  McNair,  Bert  C.  Keithly  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

George  Nowland,  George  Nowland  Corp.,  New  York. 

William  Rainford,  Paul  Paver  &  Associates,  Chicago. 

M.  J.  Rolfe,  Rolfe  Brokerage  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

William  D.  Young,  Young  &  Livingston,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  a  page  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
Thirtieth  Annual  Convention  be  set  aside  to  their  memory. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  particular  cognizance  be 
given  to  the  passing  of  James  M.  Hobbs  and  Millard  J.  Bloch, 
both  of  whom  rendered  outstanding  service  to  the  Association. 
RESOLUTION  No.  2 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  an  expression  of  good  will  and 
felicitation  be  extended  to  the  National  Organizations  with 
whom  we  are  affiliated  in  the  Food  Trade,  and  whose  friendli¬ 
ness  and  cooperation  makes  progress  possible  for  all  of  us. 
These  are  particularly — 

National  Canners  Association. 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association. 

American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 

National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 

Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 

Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California. 

Northwest  Canners  Association. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

RESOLUTION  No.  3 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  thanks  of  this  body  be  extended  to 
the  several  gentlemen  who  addressed  our  Association  meetings 
and  who  briefly  and  directly  conveyed,  in  their  messages  of  good 
will,  advice  that  may  well  be  taken. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Swanson. 

Jack  Salmon. 

Carl  H.  Schlapp. 

Paul  S.  Willis. 

August  Janszen,  Jr. 

RESOLUTION  No.  4 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  we  note  with  satisfaction  the  prog¬ 
ress  that  has  been  made  and  the  limited  successes  so  far 
attained  by  our  Committee  on  Trade  Practice  Conference,  and 
we  express  the  desire  that  this  committee  carry  on  the  work 
to  the  completion  of  the  purpose  of  the  Conference,  which  is 
the  elimination  of  unfair  trade  practices. 

RESOLUTION  No.  5 

The  members  of  the  Association  will  never  be  able  to  repay 
its  executive  officers  for  the  work  which  they  do  without 
remuneration. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  sincere  thanks  of  each  member 
be  extended  to  Julius  Ormand,  the  President,  and  all  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Officers  who  have  given  freely  of  their  time  and  efforts  at 
personal  sacrifice  to  the  end  that  the  work  of  the  Association 
is  carried  forward. 

MR.  HOUCK:  Gentlemen,  those  are  the  formal  resolutions 
which  should  now  be  submitted,  Mr.  President. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  read¬ 
ing  of  these  resolutions.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  RUEBEN  LAPIDUS:  I  move  they  be  adopted  as  read. 
The  motion  was  seconded  ar\d  carried. 

RESOLUTION  No.  8 

MR.  HOUCK:  This  resolution  I  am  about  to  read  has  been 
presented  at  the  request  of  the  salmon  interests. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  assure  fair,  equitable 
and  intelligent  administration  of  the  Fisheries  Law  by  one 
who  understands  the  Salmon  Industry,  and  who  enforces  the 
law  sanely  rather  than  bureaucratically.  This  resolution  was 
given  to  us  for  presentation  by  the  Pacific  Canned  Salmon 
Brokers  Association  with  whom  we  have  very  friendly  relation¬ 
ship,  and  has  already  been  passed  by  the  Canners  Association. 

WHEREAS,  Mr.  Henry  O’Malley  has  occupied  the  important 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  the  United  States  for 
the  last  eleven  years  with  justice  both  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  commercial  fisheries,  and 
WHEREAS,  a  position  of  this  importance,  entailing  scientific 
knowledge,  should  be  under  the  Civil  Service  laws  of  the  United 
States  rather  than  subject  to  the  fortunes  of  political  parties, 
and 

WHEREAS,  under  the  present  laws  the  powers  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Fisheries  are  very  broad,  requiring  an  administra¬ 
tor  of  knowledge,  discretion  and  justice,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association 
goes  on  record  as  favoring  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Henry 
O’Malley  in  this  important  work,  and  the  placing  of  the  position 
of  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  under  United  States  Civil  Service, 
and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President-elect, 
the  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  to  the  new  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  when  appointed. 


MR.  PAUL  E.  KROEHLE:  I  move  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

RESOLUTION  No.  10 
MR.  HOUCK:  This  is  the  final  resolution. 

WHEREAS,  it  has  been  frequently  suggested  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  director  for  each  State  be 
required  to  dispatch  a  letter  to  each  of  the  members  in  his 
district  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  day  of  December  inquiring 
whether  they  have  any  matters  which  they  would  like  submitted 
to  the  convention. 

Each  director  in  turn  shall  submit  such  matters  to  the  Reso¬ 
lutions  Committee  for  consideration  and  submission  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  in  proper  form,  provided  that  in  the  judgment  of  this 
committee  the  matter  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
membership  as  a  whole. 

MR.  SAMUEL  T.  MILLAR:  I  move  the  adoption  of  that 
resolution. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

MR.  WARD  GOODLOE:  That  is  a  direct  challenge  to  your 
directors.  I  hold  it  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  that  your  directors  be  untrammelled  in  their  delibera¬ 
tions.  We  are  going  to  have  to  be  a  little  patient  with  our 
directors.  They  come  from  the  roots  of  our  organization — 
they  feed  us. 

I  have  been  offering  resolutions  in  here  individually,  and  have 
not  put  them  into  the  Resolutions  Committee,  because  most  of 
their  resolutions  are  formal.  I  think  any  man  that  has  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  offer  should  offer  it  to  the  membership  and  let  them 
know  what  is  on  his  chest  and  what  is  behind  his  purpose. 

I  think  that  you,  as  a  member,  are  entitled  to  know  who  is  the 
man  who  offered  the  resolution,  and  what  is  behind  it,  and  I 
think  this  resolution  should  be  defeated  for  that  very  purpose. 

Our  whole  present  system  is  built  on  the  question  of  the 
Executive  Committee  as  all-powerful.  I  recognize  the  values 
of  it,  recognize  it  definitely  and  completly,  but  I  also  rcognize 
that  your  Board  of  Directors  must  function  and  you,  as  members, 
must  see  that  they  function,  if  we  are  going  to  assume  the 
position  that  we  should  assume  in  our  industry. 

I  have  two  resolutions  here  that  I  want  to  offer,  and  I  hope 
that  through  your  action  you  won’t  put  a  clamp  on  my  freedom 
of  speech.  The  very  purpose  of  our  organization  is  to  develop 
comity  and  good  fellowship.  Under  this  resolution  there  can 
be  no  freedom,  and  without  freedom  there  can  be  no  comity 
and  good  fellowship. 

A  MEMBER:  Read  the  resolution  again,  please. 

(Mr.  Houck  again  read  the  resolution.) 

MR.  WALTER  A.  FROST:  Before  this  resolution  is  acted 
upon,  as  a  matter  of  information,  how  many  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  are  in  this  meeting? 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  We  can  have  them  stand. 

MR.  FROST:  I  am  rather  interested  in  knowing  whether  the 
Board  of  Directors,  that  Mr.  Goodloe  wants  to  put  in  control 
of  the  Association,  have  interest  enough  to  attend  the  meeting. 

MR.  GOODLOE:  I  have  never  said  I  wanted  to  put  them  in 
control,  but  I  want  them  to  supplement  and  augment  the  work¬ 
ings  of  this  Association. 

MR.  FROST:  So  do  it.  I  want  to  know  how  many  are 
interested. 

A  MEMBER:  The  resolution  helps  it  along. 

MR.  GOODLOE:  It  clamps  it;  it  stifles  it. 

A  MEMBER:  It  does  not  prevent  them  from  introducing  reso¬ 
lutions  from  the  floor. 

MR.  H.  E.  GILL:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  of  how 
many  directors  are  here  is  beside  the  question.  The  question 
is  on  the  resolutions  submitted.  I  think  this  resolution  is  good 
business;  it  stifles  no  one.  Any  man  can  get  on  this  floor  and 
offer  a  resolution,  irrespective  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
I  move  you  we  proceed  with  the  business  of  this  meeting. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
adopt  this  resolution.  Any  further  discussion? 

MR.  FROST:  I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution  was  carried. 

MR.  GOODLOE:  May  I  offer  a  resolution,  Mr.  President? 
PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  Certainly. 

MR.  GOODLOE:  I  offer  the  following  resolution: 
RESOLVED,  that  the  1933  assembly  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association  be  designated  as  our  “Thirtieth  Anniversary 
Convention.” 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  a  suitable  program  be 
arranged  to  observe  this  anniversary  in  a  manner  befitting 
the  occasion. 

I  move  you  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

MR.  HARRY  C.  FAULKNER:  I  would  like  to  support  that 
resolution  in  the  event  Ward  will  put  an  amendment,  “providing 
the  funds  will  permit.” 
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MR.  GOODLOE;  This  resolution  does  not  call  for  any  large 
expenditures.  We  have  it  within  us,  and  we  have  it  within 
this  group  to  develop  a  program  that  will  be  tremendously  inter¬ 
esting  to  us. 

The  motion  was  seconded.  , 

MR.  H.  E.  GILL:  Before  we  vote  on  that,  I  would  like  to  rise 
to  ask  a  question.  Are  we  going  to  vote  blindly  here,  and 
spend  a  lot  of  money  for  a  celebration  in  1934  ?  I  don't  believe 
the  members  of  this  organization  want  to  go  down  into  their 
pocket  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  for  some  celebration. 
I  think  we  should  at  least  know  our  budget,  and  where  the 
money  is  coming  from.  If  you  want  to  go  to  a  banquet  and 
spend  an  amount  of  money,  all  right,  but  as  this  resolution  is 
proposed  there  is  no  limitation  on  the  expenditure.  I  think 
we  should  know  what  this  will  cost  us,  or  at  least  have  some 
clamp  on  the  matter,  so  it  will  be  limited. 

MR.  JOSEPH  H.  KLINE:  You  have  the  same  control  you 
have  over  all  your  other  finances,  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution  was  carried. 


Report  of  Trade  Practice  Conference  Committee 

MR.  HARRY  C.  FAULKNER:  You  will  recall  that  at  this 
time  last  year  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  our  rules 
under  consideration  and  on  March  14th  the  Grocery  Rules  were 
re-promulgated.  The  next  step  was  to  devise  a  way  of  putting 
the  rules  into  practical  use. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Grocery  Trade  Practice 
Conference,  after  careful  study,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

“That  this  Committe  proceed  at  once,  by  itself  with  the 
aid  of  outside  agencies,  to  determine  interpretations  of  the 
several  rules  of  the  Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference 
and  their  application;  that  a  co-operative  committee  of  the 
trade  press  be  invited  to  aid  in  accomplishing  the  purpose 
of  the  conference;  and  that  full  publicity  be  given  these 
interpretations  through  the  several  constituent  associa¬ 
tions.” 

Determining  interpretations  entailed  an  immense  amount  of 
fact  finding  and,  in  anticipation  of  the  need,  the  Committee  had 
some  time  previously  requested  the  Brookings  Institution,  an 
agency  of  unquestioned  reputation  for  accuracy  and  unbiased 
conclusion,  to  make  a  survey.  The  first  result  of  this  study 
was  the  publication  of  Dr.  Lyons’  report  on  “Advertising  Allow¬ 
ances”  which  was  released  early  in  November. 

This  report  is  a  most  comprehensive  digest  of  an  important 
factor  in  present  day  merchandising.  On  the  basis  of  the  factual 
data  and  suggestions  in  this  report  definite  recommendations  for 
the  accurate  and  ethical  use  of  advertising  allowances  have  been 
presented  to  the  trade  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the , 
Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference  and,  in  presenting  these 
recommendations,  secret  allowances  were  condemned.  In  the 
condemnation  of  secret  allowances,  concurred  in  by  the  various 
trade  branches,  our  cause  has  been  advanced. 

Other  surveys  are  in  the  making  and  it  is  hoped  that  our 
Members  will  carefully  study  each  as  they  are  released. 

While  the  work  has  been  arduous  it  has  been  carried  on  by 
our  committee  at  practically  no  Association  expense  as  no 
legal  cost  has  been  incurred  this  year. 

In  addition  many  other  helps  have  been  studied  and  other 
industry  rules  and  moves  watched  closely,  some  of  which  have 
presented  means  that  we  hope  will  develop  workable  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  advance  the  interests  of  our  Members. 

There  have  been  hearings  on  bills  toward  strengthening  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which  it  is  hoped  will 
shortly  be  considered  by  Congress,  for  the  Trade  Practice  Con¬ 
ference  movement  is  of  vast  interest;  not  only  to  the  Grocery 
Industry  but  to  about  150  other  branches  of  business  in  the 
United  States  which  have  held  or  are  making  arrangements 
to  hold  Trade  Practice  Conferences.  In  fact,  so  important  is 
this  work  that  these  groups  have  formed  a  Congress  of  Indus¬ 
tries  which,  through  its  Committee  on  Legislative  Program, 
has  for  months  been  actively  working  in  the  direction  of  giving 
a  legal  standing  to  the  Trade  Practice  movement. 

The  Nye  Bills  grew  out  of  this  activity.  More  recently,  as  the 
result  of  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  that  Committee,  a  substitute  bill 
has  been  drafted  that,  it  is  understood,  is  acceptable,  not  only 
to  Senator  Nye  but  also  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary,  with  a  fairly  good  chance  of  being  reported  favorably  at 
this  short  session  of  Congress. 

If  passed,  this  Bill  will  assist  greatly  in  smoothing  many  of 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered  in  applying  the  rules 
to  every  day  business  practices,  and  will  give  industry  what  it 
has  so  long  struggled  for,  that  is,  an  opportunity  of  regulating 
within  itself,  methods  of  business  through  the  modifying  of  or 
stopping  entirely  the  practices  that  have  acted  as  a  brake  on 
profit,  for  without  profit,  business  cannot  indefinitely  continue. 


In  seeking  profit,  all  eyes  have  turned  toward  distribution. 
Faulty  and  costly  distribution  blocks  the  objective  and  it  is  in 
this  field  that  the  Broker  plays  an  important  part.  Therefore 
it  is  not  hard  to  visualize  some  of  the  importance  of  the  Trade 
Practice  Conference  work. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  extend  appreciation  to  our  President, 
Julius  Ormand,  for  his  help  and  the  advice  that  he  has  given 
your  Committee;  to  my  Co-Workers,  Luman  Wing,  Willis  John¬ 
son,  Wilbur  Orr  and  Sam  Millar,  who  have  devoted  much  time 
and  thought  to  this  work,  and  to  Paul  Fishback  who  has  helped 
materially  in  keeping  the  Brokers’  viewpoint  in  the  foreground 
through  his  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference.  By  appearing  last 
February  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  was 
considering  the  Nye  Bills,  he  placed  the  Brokers’  thought  before 
that  important  body  of  legislators.  In  addition,  he  has,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Congress  of 
Industry,  given  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  and 
the  working  out  of  a  legislative  program.  The  work  has  been 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  Association  as  it  has  helped 
to  keep  the  broker  in  the  vanguard  of  the  better  business 
movement. 

As  noted  in  our  Association  Bulletin  of  November  14th,  the 
Federal  Trade  Conference  work  has  necessarily  been  slow,  but 
the  objective  now  begins  to  appear  more  definitely  within  reach. 

MR.  PAUL  E.  KROEHLE:  I  move  you  the  report  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  our  appreciation  expressed  to  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  tell  you  all  that  you  don’t  know  what  you  owe  this  man, 
Harry  Faulkner.  That  is  about  as  little  as  I  can  say  about  it. 

MR.  WALTER  A.  FROST:  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  resolu¬ 
tion.  It  may  not  be  popular,  but  I  would  like  to  see  it  go  over. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  resolution  that  every  broker  member  of  this 
Association  use  all  the  influence  that  he  can  upon  his  Congress¬ 
man  and  Senator  to  induce  the  United  States  Government  to 
withdraw  from  the  field  of  business  and  to  stop  interfering  with 
legitimate  business  by  their  various  committees  that  are  more 
harm  than  they  are  good. 

MR.  WARD  GOODLOE:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  I  don’t  believe  we  need  a  vote  on 
that,  but  we  will  have  it  anyway.  The  motion  was  carried. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the 
election  of  officers.  Nominations,  I  believe,  are  in  order. 

MR.  HARRY  C.  FAULKNER:  I  move  we  hear  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee. 


The  Election 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  Mr.  President,  there  was  no  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee.  The  Board  of  Directors  yesterday  morning, 
acting  as  a  Nominating  Committee,  asked  me  to  report  to  the 
Association  the  following  nominations. 

MR.  FAULKNER:  Aren’t  they  the  Nominating  Committee, 
not  acting  as  a  Nominating  Committee,  but  according  to  the 
Constitution  that  was  revised  last  year? 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  The  Constitution  was  not  revised, 
but  it  was  provided  that  the  Board  of  Directors  act  as  a  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee.  I  will  read  this  report: 

For  President — George  R.  Bennett,  of  Bennett  &  Hughes, 
Buffalo. 

First  Vice-President — John  P.  Houck,  of  M.  W.  Houck  &  Bro., 
New  York. 

Second  Vice-President — B.  T.  Clifford,  of  Clifford  Brokerage 
Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Third  Vice-President — H.  C.  Hemminghouse,  of  H.  C.  Hem- 
minghouse  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Treasurer — J.  L.  McDermed  of  C.  L.  Dietz  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

MR.  P.  J.  MURPHY :  Following  the  usual  course,  I  arise  to 
make  a  motion  that  the  nominations  as  submitted  by  the  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee,  be  duly  elected  through  the  process  of  the 
casting  of  the  ballot  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  as  a 
unanimous  vote  of  this  body  for  the  election  of  the  men  whose 
names  have  been  submitted  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 

MR.  B.  T.  CLIFFORD:  I  protest  against  that.  I  think 
other  nominations  are  in  order  from  the  floor. 

MR.  MURPHY:  In  accordance  with  parliamentary  rules,  you 
still  have  that  privilege. 

A  long  debate  ensued. 

MR.  WALTER  A.  FROST:  On  this  question  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  I  have  been  entirely  neutral,  but  I  want  to  make  one 
little  suggestion.  If  I  remember  correctly,  this  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  organization  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
have  been  the  Nominating  Committee.  Very  much  stress  has 
been  put  upon  giving  the  Board  of  Directors  more  responsibility. 
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and  making  them  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  Association, 
and  whoever  this  meeting  elects,  I  believe  you  want  to  have  in 
your  mind  this  question.  Shall  we  on  the  first  opportunity  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  function  turn  down  their  recommenda¬ 
tion? 

MR.  IRA  E.  MERRILL:  Most  of  those  who  have  spoken 
have  been  officials.  I  am  not  an  official  and  never  have  had 
any  part  except  to  sit  in  these  meetings.  I  have  known  George 
Bennett  very  intimately.  I  know  he  is  an  executive  from  start 
to  finish,  and  I  further  know  he  has  been  one  hundred  per  cent 
for  the  Brokers  Association. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  Any  other  nominations? 

MR.  T.  H.  McKNIGHT:  Before  we  vote  on  this — I  don’t  know 
Mr.  Bennett — I  am  for  the  administration — I  would  like  Mr. 
Bennett  to  stand  up  so  we  can  see  what  he  looks  like.  (Mr. 
Bennett  rises.) 

MR.  T.  M.  McKNIGHT :  I  will  say  he  is  a  fine  looking  man, — 

I  have  never  seen  him  before,  but  he  is  a  fine  looking  man. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  Any  other  nominations?  If  there 
is  no  further  discussion,  we  will  vote.  What  is  your  pleasure, 
to  vote  by  ballot? 

MR.  A.  F.  BACKER:  How  is  it  provided  in  the  by-laws? 

MR.  P.  J.  MURPHY :  It  will  be  necessary  now,  in  view  of 
the  fact  there  has  been  another  nomination,  that  the  proper 
motion  be  made  that  the  nominations  now  close,  and  you  can 
proceed  by  voting  either  through  ballot  or  a  rising  vote,  as  you 
may  determine  by  the  body. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  To  clarify  that  question.  Section 
1,  Article  IV,  of  the  Constitution,  after  designating  what  offi¬ 
cers  there  shall  be,  says: 

“All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot  and  the  candidate  receiving 
the  largest  vote  shall  be  considered  elected  to  fill  such  office. 
In  case  but  one  candidate  has  been  nominated  for  any  offiffice, 
the  ballot  may  be  dispensed  with  and  the  candidate  elected 
by  acclamation.” 

MR.  P.  J.  MURPHY :  I  make  a  motion  the  nominations  now 
be  closed  and  three  judges  and  a  teller  be  selected,  the  vote  to  be 
by  ballot. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  We  will  now  proceed  with  the 
election.  I  would  like  to  state  that  branch  offices  have  only 
half  a  vote,  main  offices  and  every  individual  member  have  one 
vote.  I  would  like  to  ask  as  tellers  Mr.  Jacobus  from  Michigan 
and  Mr.  Donelson  from  Memphis,  Tenn. 

(The  ballots  were  collected  by  the  tellers,  and  counted.) 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  The  tellers  have  done  their  job. 
You  have  voted.  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Donelson  to  announce 
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MR.  LEWIS  R.  DONELSON,  JR.:  We  have  counted  the 
ballots  and  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  elected. 

MR.  WARD  GOODLOE:  Mr.  President,  and  Mr.  Bennett, 

I  wish  to  offer  you  my  very  warmest  greetings  and  congratula¬ 
tions,  and  assure  you  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  serve  you 
I  am  at  your  orders. 

But  let  me  tell  you  how  I  feel  still  deeper.  In  defeat  there 
is  victory.I  have  been  attending  this  Association  convention  for 
many,  many  years,  and  this  is  the  smallest  convention  crowd 
I  ever  saw  but  the  biggest  brokers’  meeting  I  ever  saw,  and 
one  full  of  life,  so  out  of  it  I  shall  get  this  joy  and  pleasure, 
knowing  that  we  are  beginning  to  stir  up  some  interest. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  BENNETT:  Ward,  I  want  to  thank 
you,  and  I  am  going  to  take  you  at  your  word  on  that. 

MR.  B.  T.  CLIFFORD:  Mr.  Bennett,  will  you  please  stand 
up  a  moment,  please.  I  want  at  this  time  to  tender  you  my 
personal  congratulations.  I  don’t  know  you  only  by  hearsay. 
What  I  am  going  to  do  now,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  not  to 
consider  it  an  affront  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  to  consider 
it  from  this  angle.  I  have  repeatedly  said  in  our  local  asso¬ 
ciation  in  St.  Louis  I  would  not  take  any  office  of  any  kind, 
preferring  to  remain  on  the  side  lines  and  doing  the  best  I  could 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Association,  and  much  to  my  surprise 
I  find  I  am  put  down  as  one  of  the  nominees  for  Vice-President, 
and  I  shall  have  to  decline  the  honor.  That  is  the  reason  I  want 
to  ask  you  and  talk  to  your  face,  and  I  want  to  extend  to  you 
the  same  courtesy  my  good  friend  Goodloe  has  tendered,  and  at 
any  time  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  the  Association  from 
a  purely  individual  way,  call  on  me. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  I  can  tender  formally  my  resignation 
for  whatever  office  I  was  put  down  there  for,  I  wish  to  do  so. 

After  much  persuasion,  Mr.  Clifford  consented  to  accept. 

MR.  H.  E.  GILL:  Now,  that  Mr.  Clifford  has  accepted  the 
nomination,  the  question  of  First  Vice-President  should  be 
before  the  house.  However,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  changes 
in  the  succeeding  names  for  office,  I  move  you  one  ballot  be  cast 
electing  the  candidates  as  recommended  by  the  Nominating 
Committee. 


MR.  GOODLOE:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

PRESIDENT  ORMAND:  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Orr  will  please 
escort  Mr.  Bennett  to  the  Chair. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  BENNETT:  Fellow  Members,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  here  this 
morning,  and  I  fully  appreciate  the  responsibility  that  you 
have  placed  upon  me.  I  am  going  to  try  my  utmost,  with  the 
able  help  of  our  good  Secretary,  Paul  Fishback,  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  this  Association.  I  want  to  remind  you  that  this  is 
your  Association.  As  President,  I  want  to  carry  out  your 
desires,  and  make  this  Association  more  interesting,  increase  its 
membership  and  make  it  count  for  more  in  this  country.  We 
are  all  interested  in  seeing  the  Association  grow  in  strength 
and  in  power,  and  I  hope  I  may  have  the  same  good  cooperation 
from  all  of  you  as  you  have  extended  to  the  past  administrations. 
I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  BENNETT:  Mr.  Millar. 

MR.  SAMUEL  T.  MILLAR:  We  are  rather  a  peculiar  group, 
and  we  beg  for  unity  and  for  united  effort,  and  then  immedi¬ 
ately  stand  on  our  dignity  as  individuals.  This  I  merely  men¬ 
tion  because  we  like  to  say  that  in  what  I  am  about  to  do  we 
are  also  in  reverse  order. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  Mr.  Willis  Johnson 
a  few  instruments  with  which,  I  understand,  he  is  very  famil¬ 
iar.  There  has  been  from  time  to  time  mention  in  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  particularly  the  Executive  Committee,  of  the  existence  of 
a  clique.  In  passing  these  out  to  our  worthy  friend,  we  want 
to  say  with  it  that  the  click  of  the  heads  is  the  only  one  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  Mr.  Johnson.  (Applause.) 

MR.  WILLIS  W.  JOHNSON:  Gentlemen,  this  “puts”  me  in 
a  tough  spot.  I  am  awfully  sorry  for  all  the  mean  things  I  said, 
but  they  all  came  from  the  heart  and  not  from  the  head. 

My  game  has  slipped  terribly  in  the  last  four  years.  I  am 
going  to  take  up  golf  again,  if  this  old  man  depression  gets  a 
little  bit  better. 

Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  the  Executive 
Committee,  with  the  help  of  the  members.  Thank  you.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

MR.  P.  J.  MURPHY :  Mr.  President,  I  move  you  we  extend  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation  to  our  retiring  President 
and  directors  and  other  officials  who  are  finishing  up  their  term 
of  office  this  year. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried  by  a  rising  vote. 

Motion  was  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  Convention 
stand  adjourned. 


THE  THEATRE  PARTY 

The  Annual  Theater  Party  of  the  American  Can  Company 
for  members  of  the  National  Canners’  Association  and  affi¬ 
liated  organizations  was  held  at  the  Auditorium  Theater, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Thursday  evening,  January  26,  1933. 

The  following  introductory  remarks  were  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Canners’  Association: 

MR.  MARC  C.  HUTCHINSON:  We  are  again  guests  of  the 
American  Can  Company  and  as  the  representative  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association  it  is  my  privilege  to  express  to  the 
American  Can  Company,  on  behalf  of  every  guest  present,  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  their  wonderful  courtesy  and  generosity. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  Mr. 
H.  W.  Phelps,  President  of  the  American  Can  Company,  our 
gracious  host,  whom  we  are  always  glad  to  hear. 

MR.  H.  W.  PHELPS:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  response  to 
the  very  gracious  words  of  our  encore  president,  who  has  been 
elected  to  succeed  himself,  being  one  of  the  two  men  accorded 
that  honor  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  I  am  pleased  indeed 
to  welcome  you  tonight  as  our  guests.  It  is  an  annual  pleasure 
and  therefore  cumulatively  pleasant,  and  I  do  welcome  you 
tonight. 

I  have  been  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  say  tonight  because 
circumstances,  as  some  of  you  know,  are  rather  unusual.  I 
asked  a  friend  of  mine  what  he  would  advise  me  to  say  and  he 
said,  “You  had  better  tell  them  a  funny  story  and  then  beat  it.” 
I  would  but  for  two  reasons:  One  is  that  I  don’t  know  a  funny 
story  and  the  other  is  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  “beating  it” 
under  fire. 

I  remember  sixteen  years  ago  tonight,  or  at  least  sixteen  years 
ago  this  occasion,  when  I  stood  before  you.  We  had  just  elected 
WoodrowWilson  President  of  the  United  States  and  he  was  to 
be  inaugurated  on  the  fourth  of  March,  the  last  Democratic 
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President  until  today.  We  stood  trembling  on  the  verge  of  war. 
We  elected  him  on  the  slogan  that  he  kept  us  out  of  war.  He 
had  so  far,  but  mortal  man  couldn’t  do  it  very  much  longer. 
We  went  into  that  war  sixteen  years  ago.  I  was  a  Republican 
then  and  I  am  a  Republican  -now.  (Applause.)  I  was  in  the 
minority  then  and  I  am  in  the  minority  now,  very  much  so.  At 
that  time,  I  remember,  I  said  it  was  a  time  to  sink  all  politics. 
Of  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  had  been  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  said  that  he  was  facing  an  enormous  respon¬ 
sibility  and  it  was  the  duty  of  every  red-blooded  American  man 
and  woman  to  stand  behind  him  for  the  good  of  our  country. 

I  am  a  Republican  now.  I  didn’t  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  any 
more  than  I  voted  for  Mr.  Wilson,  but  I  tell  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  stand  here  tonight  on  as  ticklish  ground  as  we 
did  in  1917.  Then  we  were  going  into  a  war;  now  we  have  the 
final  results  of  the  war.  Which  is  worse,  I  am  sure  I  don’t 
know,  but  I  do  know  this:  We  may  talk  about  our  own  inter¬ 
ests  and  our  own  business  affairs,  but  beyond  and  above  that, 
there  are  affairs  that  we  are  dependent  upon  for  all  that  we 
want  and  all  that  we  need.  The  affairs  of  the  United  States 
of  America  are  in  as  critical  a  condition  as  they  were  in  1917. 
The  aftermath  of  the  war  is  as  critical  as  the  war  itself,  and 
as  a  Republican  I  stand  here  tonight  and  say  to  you  that  when 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  spoken,  when  they  have 
elected  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  have  given  him  a  substantial  Democratic  majority,  for  the 
sake  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  sake  of  our  homes 
and  our  interests  and  our  businesses  and  our  lives,  perhaps,  it 
is  up  to  every  red-blooded  American  man  and  woman  to  stand 
behind  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  you  stood  behind  Woodrow  Wilson. 
(Applause.)  That  man  takes  on  a  responsibility  on  the  fourth 
day  of  March  that  is  killing.  It  is  almost  a  superhuman 
responsibility  and  task.  If  you  don’t  believe  that,  look  at  how 
it  has  killed  our  Presidents  almost  all  through  our  history. 
How  many  Presidents  have  lived  more  than  a  couple  of  years 
after  they  got  out  of  that  bruising  job?  How  many  ex-Presi- 
dents  have  we  today  since  we  buried  Mr.  Coolidge  the  other 
day?  Not  one!  I  tell  you,  when  that  tired  man  leaves  the 
White  House  on  March  4  he  goes  with  a  sense  of  relief  in  his 
heart,  I  know,  because  he  has  worked  as  hard  as  a  human  being 
ever  worked  for  the  country  that  he  loves.  The  man  who  takes 
his  place  is  assuming  a  responsibility  and  a  burden  that  none 
of  us  appreciates.  Therefore,  I  beseech  everyone  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice.  Democrat  and  Republican,  to  stand  behind 
the  man  who  stands  at  the  head  of  this  nation  and  pray  to  God 
that  He  give  him  wisdom  to  lead  this  nation  out  of  the  crisis 
in  which  we  are,  that  He  preside  and  rule  over  the  Houses  of 
Congress  and  give  them  wisdom  to  legislate  for  us  those  things 
that  will  bring  us  out  of  our  trouble. 

If  the  co'untry  isn’t  right  your  business  can’t  be  right;  if  the 
country  isn’t  right  your  homes  can’t  be  right.  If  the  country 
is  right,  we  will  get  along  and  get  out  of  this  thing.  We’ve 
got  to  banish  politics.  We  have  just  been  through  a  political 
campaign  when  politics  were  rife  and  running  in  the  land. 
That  is  natural,  but  that  is  over  now  and  the  American  people 
as  a  whole  should  rally  today  for  this  common  cause  and  their 
common  country. 

If  I  but  had  a  magic  wand  I  would  use  it  only  for  one  thing. 
I  would  go  to  Washington  and  climb  up  Capitol  Hill  and  I 
would  wave  that  thing  over  that  assembled  mob  that  is  trying 
to  legislate  politics  into  a  crisis  and  I  would  banish  politics  from 
the  halls  of  Congress  for  the  next  four  years.  (Applause.)  It 
is  fiddling  while  Rome  burns.  They  sit  down  there  and  think 
about  whether  this  thing  or  that  thing  will  get  a  few  votes 
when  the  interest  of  the  United  States  is  hanging  in  the  balance. 
I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  a  lot  of  those 
lame  ducks  go  limping  home  when  this  Congress  adjourns.  So 
much  for  that,  because  that  is  where  I  think  the  foundation  of 
trouble  lies. 

We  all  have  our  own  troubles.  It  looks  pretty  dark  and  it 
looks  pretty  hard,  and  all  that,  but  let  me  tell  you  this:  These 
are  the  days  that  try  men’s  souls  and  bring  to  the  front  all  the 
manhood,  all  the  strength,  all  the  wisdom,  _all  the  conservative, 
constructive  efforts  of  any  man  who  is  in  business.  And  the 
man  who  today  can  plant  his  feet  on  what  he  believes  to  be 
right  and  conservative  and  wise  and  go  ahead  with  that  patient 
persistence  that  always  means  success,  will  pull  out.  Con¬ 
structive  conservatism.  Do  only  what  we  can  do  with  what 
we  have  to  do  it  with,  and  do  it  well,  not  trying  to  go  farther 
than  we  are  justified  in  going,  not  trying  to  do  things  that  we 
can’t  do,  not  trying  to  bore  a  two-inch  hole  with  a  one-inch 
auger.  Let’s  get  through  this  year  and  do  it  conservatively 
and  earnestly.  Your  stocks  were  never  in  better  shape.  The 
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law  of  supply  and  demand  never  had  a  better  chance  to  work 
than  it  does  now. 

Believe  me,  as  I  come  from  the  centers  of  business,  I  think 
I  see  and  I  know  that  others  see  an  underlying  strength  and 
improvement  in  the  business  situation.  We’ve  got  to  wait  until 
the  fourth  of  March,  and  we’ve  got  to  wait  then  to  see  what  is 
going  to  be  done.  It  takes  time  for  these  things,  but  I  believe 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  year  things  are  going  to  look  decidedly 
better.  I  believe  that  when  we  meet  five  years  from  now  and 
look  back  from  much  higher  ground,  I  hope,  than  we  now  occupy, 
we  will  see  that  the  middle  of  the  year  1932  marked  the  low 
point  of  our  distress.  I  hope  it  may  be  so.  I  hope  that  as  we 
came  back  after  the  war  so  we  will  come  back  after  this  after- 
math  of  the  war.  I  don’t  want  to  see  another  1928  and  1929. 
If  things  went  back  that  way  we  would  be  just  as  big  fools  now 
as  we  were  in  1929.  We  are  built  that  way  and  we  can’t  help 
it.  I  hope  and  I  look  for  a  gradual  climbing  up  until  we  get  to 
the  heights  of  a  good,  solid,  comfortable  prosperity,  and  then 
I  hope  we  will  find  a  great,  wide,  level  plain  that  will  carry  us 
along  in  that  condition  for  a  great  many  years. 

If  I  express  tonight  a  hope  for  you,  for  my  fellow  citizens, 
for  my  family  and  myself,  it  is  simply  that.  Thank  you.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 


THE  OLD  GUARD 

SUNDAY  night,  the  opening  of  the  Convention,  saw  the 
gathering  of  the  Old  Guard  in  the  reception  room  where 
old  acquaintances  were  renewed  and  greetings  extended, 
before  proceeding  to  the  banquet  room.  This  is  always  a  most 
enjoyable  social  affair  where  business  worries  or  antagonisms 
are  forgotten  and  men  meet  as  fellow  toilers  in  the  ways  of  the 
canned  foods  industry.  Immitation  is  always  the  sincerest  of 
flattery,  so  this  year  the  wholesale  grocers  instituted  an  Old 
Guard,  which  met  at  breakfast,  however,  on  Monday  morning, 
and  incidentally  included  the  ladies.  Possibly  it  was  on  this 
latter  account  that  Chairman  and  President  Theodore  Whit- 
march  insisted  that  the  “old”  in  this  instance  pertained  in  no 
way  to  the  age  of  the  members  or  participants,  but  entirely 
to  the  length  of  years  in  the  service  of  the  industry.  And  so  it 
is  with  this  Old  Guard  of  canners,  machinery  and  supply  men, 
brokers,  etc.,  or  in  other  words  newspaper  men  and  such  ilk. 
In  former  years  it  was  quite  noticeable  that  some  competitive 
jealousies  kept  some  eligible  members  away,  but  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  this  year’s  gathering  that  there  were  no  barriers 
apparent,  either  real  or  imaginary.  It  resolved  itself  into  one 
big  party  of  experienced  business  men  on  their  one-night-of- 
the-Convention-off. 

Silvered  heads  were  more  prominent  at  this  year’s  Convention 
than  ever  before,  first  because  there  were  not  so  many  Conven- 
tionites,  and  secondly  because  in  the  main  the  older  heads  were 
sent  to.  wrestle  with  the  tedious  problems  of  the  times,  while 
the  younger  men  had  to  stay  at  home. 

Having  adjourned  to  the  banquet  hall  President  George  Bones, 
of  the  American  Can  Company,  welcomed  the  members,  but 
noted  with  regret  the  absence  of  the  one-time  President,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  order,  George  W.  Cobb,  who  was 
always  the  life  of  any  party.  This  caused  a  resolution  to  send 
a  telegram  of  greetings  to  him  at  his  home,  and  as  everyone 
tried  to  second  the  motion  at  once,  the  wire  was  drafted  and 
sent  on  its  way. 

A  tasty  and  enjoyable  dinner  was  served  and  the  four  har¬ 
mony  boys,  with  their  stringed  instruments  enlivened  the  meal 
with  popular  songs.  Where  state  groups  gathered  at  any  table 
they  sang  that  state’s  song,  and  were  joined  in  the  chorus 
by  the  members. 

“Ernie”  Finch  was  toastmaster,  and  acquitted  himself  in 
his  usual  good  style.  Before  opening  the  flow  of  oratory,  L.  A. 
Sears,  as  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  presented 
the  name  of  William  R.  Roach  for  President  and  he  was  elected 
by  acclaim.  His  protests  were  drowned,  but  he  got  even  with 
“Lon”  Sears  by  swearing  that  he  would  have  to  do  the  work. 
“Tom”  Potter,  of  Colorado,  was  elected  Vice-President  and 
Sam  G.  Gorsline  Secretary -Treasurer.  We  have  not  mentioned 
the  matter  of  finances,  for  that  is  a  sordid  subject  that  ought 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  a  happy  gathering  of  this  kind.  However, 
to  allay  anyone’s  fears  we  might  mention  that  the  finances 
of  the  Old  Guard  are  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  thank  you. 
Although  there  were  only  about  200  present  this  year,  where 
nearly  400  assembled  last  Convention,  the  membership  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly. 
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Mr.  Thom  A.  Scott,  called  the  members  to  stand  for  one 
moment  in  tribute  to  the  number  of  those  who  passed  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  or  since  the  last  meeting.  The  list  was  a  long 
and  formidable  one  and  all  were  paid  a  fitting  tribute  by  the 
speaker. 

Toastmaster  Finch  then  called  upon  Fred  Stare  to  tell  the 
story  of  canning  as  it  is  done  in  Germany,  and  which  he  saw 
during  the  past  summer.  Mr.  Stare  gave  an  interesting  re¬ 
cital  of  how  the  crops  are  grown,  the  extent  of  the  industry 
and  the  items  produced.  And  it  is  evident  that  our  foreign 
brothers  in  the  canning  game  are  rapidly  assuming  the  best 
American  methods,  as  well  as  machines. 

Mr.  Frank  Gerber  added  the  touch  of  hopefulness  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  situation  as  it  now  confronts  us,  and  called  for  an  indus¬ 
try-wide  boosting  of  the  tin  can  as  the  ideal  container  for 
human  foods.  “We  need  to  boost  the  tin  can”  he  said,  “for  that 
is  our  business;  and  there  is  the  best  possible  grounds  for 
doing  so,  in  properly  enlightening  the  general  public  about  this 
much  abused  best  friend  of  the  human  race.  Science  has  pro¬ 
nounced  canned  foods  as  the  best  and  safest  foods;  the  can  a? 
the  safest  container  and  it  is  time  the  industry  paid  it  fitting 
tribute.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Clark,  the  next  called  upon,  spoke  upon  the  value 
of  better  financing  on  the  part  of  canners  and  the  industry 
generally;  “Lon”  Sears  cheered  his  audience  and  gave  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  real  orator  in  his  ability  to  quote  from  memory 
a  long  poem  particularly  fitting  to  the  occasion.  Mr.  C.  C.  Con¬ 
way  expressed  the  belief  that  we  are  coming  out  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  and  gave  reasons,  gathered  far  and  wide  for  his  opinion. 

There  was  then  put  on  a  vaudeville  furnished  by  some  clever, 
genuine  ebony  singers  and  dancers,  who  later  came  on  to  bur¬ 
lesque  the  modern  boxing  match.  And  did  they  get  a  hand!  So 
ended  the  1933  assemblage  of  the  Old  Guard. 


THE  FIRST  YOUNG  GUARD  BANQUET 

The  first  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Young  Guard  Society  was 
held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Sunday  evening,  January  22nd. 
About  forty  Young  Guardmen  attended,  which,  when  con¬ 
sidered  that  only  the  senior  members  of  firms  attended  this 
Convention,  was  an  excellent  showing. 

Patterned  after  the  Old  Guard,  which  purpose  is  to  renew  old 
acquaintances  and  acquire  new  ones.  President  Bob  Mayrs  re¬ 
quested  that  each  member  rise  to  his  feet  and  announce  his 
name  and  business  and  to  speak  for  not  less  than  one  minute. 
This  produced  the  desired  result  of  getting  acquainted  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  lot  of  enjoyment  in  personal  jests. 

Walter  Boos  is  to  be  complimented  for  the  splendid  enter¬ 
tainment  features  enjoyed  throughout  the  banquet. 

President  George  Bones  and  Secretary  Sam  Gorsline  of  the 
Old  Guard  addressed  the  banqueteers  and  expressed  hope  for 
a  healthy  growth  of  this  new  organization. 

Membership  to  the  Young  Guard  is  open  to  all  those  in  the 
canning  and  allied  industries  who  have  not  yet  attained  the 
years  of  service  in  the  industry  necessary  for  eligibility  to  the 
Old  Guard. 

The  Young  Guard  will  run  “hand  in  glove”  with  the  Old 
Guard,  serving  as  a  preparatory  organization  of  the  older  one. 

Robert  (Bob)  W.  Mayrs,  Torsch-Stevenson  Corporation,  Bal¬ 
timore,  was  re-elected  President;  Walter  P.  Boos,  Walter  P. 
Boos  Company,  Cleveland,  Vice-President. 

William  (Bill)  F.  Rightor,  Metal  Package  Corporation,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


TUG-ROBINS  WHOLE-GRAIN  CORN  LINE 

The  announcement  of  the  Tuc-Robins  Whole-grain  Corn  Line 
by  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.  commands  the  attention  of  all  whole- 
grain  corn  canners  in  all  sections  because  of  the  combination 
under  one  control  of  the  Tuc-Douthitt  whole-grain  corn  theory, 
with  a  number  of  machines,  some  of  which  are  entirely  new 
developments,  and  all  of  which  are  outstanding  in  the  whole- 
grain  corn  canning  field.  The  line  takes  care  of  all  necessary 
operations  in  the  preparing  of  the  corn  for  the  can,  and  it  is 
the  only  whole-kernel  corn  line  upon  which  corn  can  be  packed 
under  the  Tuc-Douthitt  theory  of  operation  and  by  which  a 
uniformly  high  grade  product  can  be  produced  from  the  field- 
run  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  the  end. 

Under  the  Tuc-Douthitt  theoiy,  corn  of  different  maturities 
can  be  made  to  yield  substantially  the  same  product  in  the 


can,  and  a  product  of  highest  quality  which  does  not  harden 
or  otherwise  deteriorate  in  the  can  after  packing. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  line  is  the  Tuc  Husker,  which  recently 
has  been  perfected  so  that  its  capacity  has  been  increased 
around  25  per  cent  with  the  same  labor  and  under  the  same 
operating  conditions.  The  automatic  butting  of  the  com  with 
scientific  accuracy  with  this  machine  saves  much  corn,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  no  grain  crushing  or  tearing  principles  or 
mechanisms  to  break  the  grains  or  ears,  it  is  an  ideal  machine 
in  the  securing  of  highest  standard  of  quality  of  whole-kernel 
corn  at  lower  cost. 

Next  in  the  line  is  the  Tuc  Whole-grain  Cutter,  originally 
developed  by  Frank  W.  Douthitt  of  the  Big  Stone  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  of  Ortonville,  Minn.  This  company  is  the  largest  packer 
of  whole-kernel  corn  in  the  world,  and  last  year  packed  over 
300,000  cases  of  fancy,  whole-kernel  corn,  mostly  bantam  corn. 
The  Tuc  Cutter  handles  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  ears  and  nub¬ 
bins  without  waste  and  produces  a  distinctive  product.  It  per¬ 
mits  the  handling  of  the  field-run  at  all  times  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  builders  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  canning 
machinery  ever  offered  to  canners  for  any  purpose. 

The  Robins’  Silk-Cleaner  is  a  brand  new  machine,  fully  proved 
and  guaranteed  to  solve  the  vexatious  cleaning  problem  in  a 
way  that  heretofore  has  not  been  done.  It  thoroughly  silks  the 
corn,  removes  all  chaff,  cob  tissues,  etc.,  and  washes  the  corn 
as  well  when  desired.  However,  the  machine  may  be  operated 
without  the  washing  feature  if  desired.  It  has  been  especially 
designed  for  this  line,  but  is  adaptable  in  the  canning  of  corn 
under  either  of  the  other  two  theories  of  whole-erain  corn  can¬ 
ning.  Details  regarding  this  fine  pieces  of  machinery,  with  its 
laree  capacity,  will  be  announced  a  little  later. 

The  balance  of  the  Tuc-Robins  Whole-grain  Corn  Line  in¬ 
cludes  the  Tuc-Robins’  Washer,  which  is  used  before  the  corn 
is  cut  from  the  cob — a  simple,  cheap  machine  of  large  capacity, 
that  avoids  mutilation  of  grains,  and  secures  the  maximum 
benefits  from  the  volume  of  water  used;  it  also  includes  Tuc 
Trimmers,  both  foot-operated  and  motor-driven;  the  Robins’ 
Picking  Table:  the  Ayars  New  Perfection  Filler,  and  a  Uni¬ 
versal  Exhauster. 

It  would  seem  that  the  combining  of  the  products  of  Tbo 
United  Company  and  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.  is  of  particular  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  industry  at  this  time  when  it  so  badly  needs  a 
higher  average  standard  of  quality  of  product  at  a  lower  cost. 
The  Tuc  machines  still  will  be  manufactured  and  guaranteed 
by  Fay  &  Scott  and  the  other  machines  in  this  line  of  course 
will  be  guaranteed  bv  the  manufacturers,  but  the  combination, 
joining  of  the  distribution  of  same  under  one  control  neces¬ 
sarily  has  to  reflect  economies  and  advantages  to  the  industrv. 

The  introduction  of  the  Tuc-Douthitt  theory  of  whole-grain 
corn  canning  to  the  East  was  made  last  season  in  the  plant  of 
.Tames  T.  Smith  at  Pawn  Grove,  Pa.  The  line  included  Tuc 
Huskers.  Tuc  Cutters,  and  a  cleaning  combination  employing 
air,  screens,  water  and  electric  vibration — resulting  in  one  of 
the  finest  packs  in  the  countrv  and  the  complete  elimination  of 
spoilage  in  a  plant  that  had  been  sorely  troubled  with  this 
problem  in  several  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  Tuc 
Douthitt  theory. 


KYLER  BOXERS  TOO  ENDURING 

Mr.  a.  H.  KYLER,  Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westmin¬ 
ster.  Md.,  believes  that  he  builds  his  well  known  and  ex¬ 
tensively  used  boxers  too  well.  He  says  they  last  too 
long,  and  is  thinking  of  making  them  out  of  card  board  so  as 
to  avoid  the  saturation  point  of  the  market,  and  to  insure  re¬ 
placement  orders. 

The  reason  for  his  present  feeling  is  that  while  attending  the 
sale  of  a  canning  plant  in  his  home  town,  he  noted  that  individ¬ 
ual  bids  on  many  pieces  of  very  valuable  machinery  ran  to 
comparatively  low  figures,  but  that  when  the  machine  he  had 
sold  ten  years  ago  was  put  up,  it  drew  a  price  well  out  of 
proportion,  because  it  was  as  good  as  new  after  its  long  life 
and  heavy  usage. 

The  new  Kyler  Labeling  Machine  seems  to  be  meeting  popu¬ 
lar  approval  of  the  appraisement  he  puts  on  it  as  the  finest 
labeling  machine  ever  offered  the  industry.  It  is  capable  of  an 
amount  of  work  that  will  surprise  even  the  most  experienced, 
and  he  welcomes  an  opportunity  to  explain  its  advantages,  or  to 
demonstrate  its  ability. 

He  reports  his  shops  are  working  full  time  and  are  behind  in 
their  orders  at  present.  Evidently  there  is  something  in  his 
claim  that  the  machines  are  extremely  well  built  and  give  the 
kind  of  satisfaction  that  begets  orders. 
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WHAT  GERBER’S  PRODUCTS  HAVE  DONE 

Leading  Specialists  Recognize  Their  Value 

IT  was  the  Gerbers — Frank,  Sr.,  Ex-president  of  the 
N.  C.  A.,  and  Dan,  the  son,  who  introduced  strained 
vegetables  to  the  world,  and  who  lead  the  whole  pro¬ 
cession  now,  despite  attempted  competition.  Expe¬ 
rienced  canners  of  fine  products,  they  devised  and  per¬ 
fected  un(Jer  the  name  of  Gerber  Products  Company, 
Fremont,  Mich.,  the  products  referred  to  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  which  just  came  to  our  desk; 

“We  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article 
entitled  ‘The  Nutritive  Value  of  Strained  Vege¬ 
tables  in  Infant  Feeding,’  by  George  W.  Caldwell, 
M.  D.,  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  of  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital 
of  Columbia  University,  which  appeared  in  the 
December,  1932,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Pediatrics. 
This  monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  problems  and 
diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  is  the  official 
organ  for  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

“In  this  article  Dr.  Caldwell  describes  investi¬ 
gations  which  were  conducted  in  the  infant  clinic 
of  the  out-patient  department  of  the  hospital, 
primarily  to  discover  what  foods  could  be  utilized 
with  safety,  which  would  supply  adequate  min¬ 
erals  in  the  proper  state  for  utilization  as  a  pro¬ 
phylactic  against  the  future  development  of  min¬ 
eral  deficiency  diseases  which  he  quotes  Dr.  E.  V. 
McCollum  as  describing. 

“This  investigation  continued  for  more  than 
six  months,  beginning  in  May,  1931,  and  ending 
in  January,  1932,  and  consisted  of  observation  on 
a  series  of  sixty  infants  who  were  fed  strained 
vegetables  as  a  supplement  to  the  regular  feeding. 
The  vegetables  used  in  this  investigation  were 
furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Gerber 
Products  Company,  Fremont,  Mich. 

“The  age  of  these  children  varied  between  six 
weeks  and  nine  months  at  the  time  the  strained 
vegetables  were  added  to  the  diet.  Twenty-six 
per  cent  were  under  three  months  of  age,  14  per 
cent  between  three  and  five  months  of  age,  and 
the  rest  over  five  months  of  age.  Twenty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  infants  were  breast  fed.  The 
amount  of  vegetables  fed  daily  was  one  ounce  to 
infants  up  to  three  months  of  age;  from  three 
months  to  five  months  two  ounces ;  and  five  months 
and  older  four  and  one-half  ounces  daily.  (By 
weight,  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  strained  vege¬ 
tables  equals  one  ounce.)  Vegetables  were  fed  in 
one  of  two  ways,  either  directly  by  a  spoon  or  by 
adding  to  the  formula,  since  their  finely  divided 
state  allowed  their  passage  through  the  nipple. 

“  ‘  It  may  be  stated,’  Dr.  Caldwell  wrote  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  ‘that  with  few  exceptions, 
every  child  in  this  series  thrived  and  progressed 
in  a  manner  which  gave  evidence  that  this  form 
of  feeding  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  its 
physical  development  and  well-being  .  .  .  From 
these  observations  it  is  apparent  that  vegetables 
may  be  fed  to  the  average  child,  if  such  ‘feeding 
is  supervised  by  a  competent  physician,  and  that 


by  so  doing  we  are  giving  infants  a  food  relatively 
rich  in  minerals  and  vitamins  which  is  desirable 
in  order  for  a  growing  child  to  lay  the  grouna- 
work  for  good  bones  and  teeth,  and  supply  min¬ 
erals  in  adequate  amounts  for  storage.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  many  children  there  is  an  inade¬ 
quate  supply  of  these  minerals,  since  in  the  home 
preparation  of  vegetables  the  major  portion  of 
the  minerals  and  vitamins  are  often  destroyed.’ 
“Among  Dr.  Caldwell’s  conclusions  were: 

‘1.  Strained  vegetables  were  well  tolerated  and 
digested  in  a  series  of  young  infants  studied 
from  this  standpoint. 

‘2.  Digestive  disturbances  were  not  encount¬ 
ered,  undoubtedly  because  during  the  strain¬ 
ing  process  to  which  these  vegetables  are 
subjected,  most  of  the  fibre  is  removed,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  mineral,  vitamin  and  nutritive 
elements. 

‘3.  Properly  prepared  vegetables  contain  an 
adequate  supply  of  minerals  and  vitamins 
to  promote  optimum  development  of  bones 
and  teeth.’ 

“The  article  should  be  read  as  a  whole,  and  not 
in  summary,  and  w’e  urge  that  you  write  to  the 
Journal  of  Pediatrics,  3523-25  Pine  Boulevard, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  a  copy  of  it  if  you  are  not  al¬ 
ready  a  subscriber.” 

THE  CORN  CANNER’S  DREAM  COMES  TRUE 

New  Universal  Cutter  Cuts  Corn  Costs  10  to  20  Per  Cent 

For  many  years  corn  canners  everywhere  have 
realized  that  too  great  a  portion  of  the  good  corn 
they  paid  for  has  gone  out  on  the  cobs  to  the  silo 
simply  because  no  corn  cutting  machine  approached 
100  per  cent  in  efficiency.  Machinery  manufacturers 
have  competed  keenly  in  endeavoring  to  improve  their 
stationary  knife  corn  cutting  machines  to  the  point 
where  waste  could  be  avoided,  but  the  problem  seemed 
hopeless  until  rotary  cutting  and  scraping  machines 
were  tried. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  rotary  type  of  cutter  for 
whole  grain  corn  appeared  on  the  market  and  met 
with  immediate  success.  Two  years  ago  its  manu¬ 
facturer  went  a  step  farther  and  built  a  double  head 
machine,  the  first  used  for  making  a  gauged  depth 
cut  and  the  second  for  scraping,  so  as  to  produce 
cream  style  in  a  rotary  machine.  The  success  of  this 
new  cutter  was  remarkable.  Right  from  the  start, 
test  after  test  proved  that  it  was  capable  of  producing 
10  to  20  per  cent  more  corn  by  actual  weight  and  count 
from  any  given  tonnage.  A  close  inspection  of  the 
illustrations  comparing  corn  cut  on  the  new  machines 
with  that  run  through  stationary  cutters  makes  this 
saving  obvious. 

Quality  of  the  rotary  cut  and  scraped  cream  style 
corn  is  substantially  improved,  too,  both  because  of 
the  close,  accurate  uniformity  in  cutting  the  kernel 
caps  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  scraping.  With  the 
knives  revolving  rapidly  as  the  ears  of  corn  pass 
through  a  clean,  “draw”  cut  is  obtained,  avoiding 
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mutilation  of  kernels,  and  the  effect  of  the  rotary 
scrapers  is  to  gradually  squeeze  the  cream  from  the 
cob  with  far  less  pressure  than  required  in  stationary 
scrapers,  thus  eliminating  the  pulling  out  of  whole 
kernels  or  hulls. 

The  increased  weight  of  corn  and  cream  obtained 
by  the  thoroughness  of  rotary  cutting  and  scraping 
is  not  alone  responsible  for  the  great  increase  in  cans 
of  finished  product  per  ton  produced  with  this  new 
machine.  Rather  surprisingly,  early  in  its  use  it  was 
found  that  because  the  rotary  scraping  extracted  so 
much  more  starch  from  the  corn  cobs  than  previous 
cutters  that  corn  from  the  new  machines  would  take 
up  a  much  higher  percentage  of  syrup  or  brine  in  the 
mixing  operation,  as  well  as  cut  down  the  need  for  ad¬ 
dition  of  corn  starch.  In  some  instances  this  alone  has 
resulted  in  increasing  yield  5  to  10  per  cent. 

Still  another  factor  in  increasing  yield  and  reduc¬ 
ing  costs  is  the  ability  of  this  new  machine  to  handle 
far  smaller  ears  than  can  be  successfully  cut  on  other 
cutters.  It  takes  the  smallest  corn  equally  as  well  as 
the  largest,  even  broken  pieces  that  have  heretofore 
been  thrown  away  to  avoid  clogging  the  line,  readily 
adjusting  itself  automatically  for  corn  of  any  diameter 
or  length. 

CUTS  WHOLE  GRAIN  TOO 

By  a  simple  change  in  knives  in  the  cutting  head 
the  Universal  Cutter  serves  for  whole  grain  style  of 
packing,  removing  the  whole  kernels  in  a  single  cut. 
The  depth  of  the  cut  may  be  gauged  from  the  outside 
diameter  of  the  ear  if  desired  or  the  machine  may  be 
set  to  follow  the  cob  line  regardless  of  outside  diam¬ 
eter.  Its  ability  to  handle  small  ears  perfectly  is  a 
distinct  advantage  to  the  whole  grain  canner  for  by 
far  the  majority  of  ears  considered  prime  for  whole 
grain  canning  are  small  in  size. 

The  design  of  this  new  machine  is  unusual  in  the 
extreme  for  canning  equipment.  While  practicability 
and  efficiency  were  the  prime  factors  considered  in 
its  design,  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasingly  symmetri¬ 
cal,  really  beautiful  pieces  of  canning  equipment  ever 
built,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  pleasing  appearance 
has  become  quite  a  factor  in  many  of  the  most  modern 
canning  plants.  The  day  of  rough,  clumsy  canning  ma¬ 
chines  is  gone,  never  to  return. 

Nearly  100  of  the  new  Universal  Corn  Cutters  were 
in  service  during  the  1932  corn  pack  in  the  following 
canneries : 

Midwest  Canning  Corporation,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

Dickinson  &  Co.,  Eureka,  Ill. 

Hoopeston  Canning  Company,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  Greenwood,  Ind. 

Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company,  LeSueur, 
Montgomery  and  Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Fairmont  Canning  Company,  Winnebago,  Minn. 

Illinois  Canning  Company,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Milford  Canning  Company,  Milford,  Ill. 

H.  C.  Baxter  &  Bro.,  Hartland,  Me. 

Victor  Food  Corporation,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

Full  information  regarding  the  new  Universal  Corn 
Cutter  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Sprague-Sells 
Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


A  NEW  CANNED  PRODUCT  OF  MERIT— BAKED 
APPLES  IN  TIN 

AMES  CRAIG,  of  Waynesboro,  Va.,  in  the  famous 
Shenandoah  apple  region,  has  been  known  for 
many  years  for  his  expert  ability  in  handling  apple 
orchards  and  the  production  of  apples  in  general. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  waiting  the  development  of 
an  extensive  orchard,  he  assayed  canning  of  tomatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  which  he  grew  between  the  trees 
as  a  soil  improvement  project.  The  apple  trees  were 
apparently  jealous  of  that,  and  noting  that  they  were 
suffering,  he  gave  up  his  canning  efforts. 

Now  he  has  gone  back,  in  a  comparatively  small 
way,  into  the  canning  business,  but  not  along  the 
usual  beaten  path. 

When  we  returned  from  the  Convention,  we  found 
on  our  desk  a  special  size  can  of  about  the  same  cir¬ 
cumference,  but  a  third  larger,  than  the  usual  No.  2 
can.  It  bore  a  label  “Jim  Craig  Brand  Baked  Apples.” 
He  had  written  before  of  his  intention  to  pack  the  new 
item  and  this  was  a  sample  of  the  finished  product  he 
was  then  putting  out. 

Baked  apples  in  cans  was  certainly  a  novelty  and  it 
was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  we  sampled  the 
can.  The  can  is  of  the  key  opening  type,  and  when 
the  top  was  removed,  four  temptingly  browned  baked 
apples,  cored  and  well  trimmed,  turned  out,  and  lo  and 
behold,  every  apple  was  resting  in  a  corrugated  paper 
cup.  very  much  like  they  serve  you  at  the  lunch  counter 
in  the  drug  store. 

As  attractive  as  was  the  appearance,  the  eating 
thereof  proved  to  be  even  more  pleasant.  These  apples 
thoroughly  baked,  are  then  placed  in  the  paper  cups, 
and  four  of  them  completely  fill  a  can.  With  the  added 
syrup  the  cans  are  then  sealed  and  given  proper  pro¬ 
cess.  The  result  is  a  thoroughly  cooked  baked  apple, 
so  that  every  particle  of  it  is  eaten  with  pleasure,  and 
that’s  something  you  have  never  seen  before  in  your 
life  in  any  baked  apple.  Either  it  was  burnt  to  death, 
or  half  done,  and  invariably  you  had  to  leave  parts  of 
it  as  distasteful.  Not  so  with  Jim  Craig’s  baked  apples 
in  cans.  Standing  in  the  cans  the  syrup  soaks  in,  and 
they  actually  come  out  of  the  can  better  than  they 
went  in.  You  will  eat  every  bit  and  want  more. 

Mr.  Craig  has  complete  patents  on  the  process,  con¬ 
ducts  his  business  under  the  name  of  the  Craig  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  and  while  going  along 
in  a  small  way  now,  can  expand  his  operations  to  any 
desired  size,  with  an  abundance  of  apples  at  hand, 
because  he  is  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  greatest  apple 
sections  in  this  country. 

Incidentally,  the  surprise  is  that  after  the  apples 
are  removed  from  the  can,  they  seem  to  be  at  least  25 
per  cent  larger  than  the  can  itself,  an  evidence  that 
he  is  using  selected,  graded  apples  of  a  uniform  size. 
Possibly  it  should  be  added  we  ordered  two  cases,  and 
have  used  a  number  of  the  cans,  so  that  our  appraisal 
is  not  on  the  one  can  sample.  They  are  all  alike. 

Here  is  something  new  in  canned  foods,  and  a  de¬ 
lightful  addition  to  the  list. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  hut  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


Situations  Wanted 


FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co. ,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— One  Nested  Pea  Grader.  Just  overhauled 
and  in  good  running  condition.  As  we  are  changing 
our  grading  system  will  dispose  of  this  Grader  at  a 
very  reasonable  price. 

Address  Box  A-1902  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Bean  Cutters  as  low  as  $50.00. 
Write  for  our  list  of  used  machines  today. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Quotations  desired,  together  with  full  des¬ 
cription  covering  line  of  pea,  tomato,  and  corn  ma¬ 
chinery.  Willing  to  pay  spot  cash  for  the  right 
goods  at  right  prices. 

Address  Box  A-1903  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Weber  Apple  Filler  in  good  condition. 
Give  year  of  manufacture  and  lowest  price. 

Red  Creek  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  —  Factory 

FOR  SALE— Modern,  well-equipped  Caning  Factory 
in  Farmingdale,  New  Jersey.  Suitable  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ketchup  and  other  tomato  products,  horse¬ 
radish,  mincemeat  and  cranberry  sauce.  Located  in 
the  heart  of  the  famous  New  Jersey  Tomato  Belt  and 
Cranberry  District.  Further  information  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to 

Harry  E.  Newman,  Thompson  Bldg., 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Chemist  for  food  plant,  short  distance  from  New 
York,  manufacturing  jellies,  preserves  and  tomato  products. 
Applicant  should  be  familar  with  modern  laboratory  control 
methods  and  general  manufacturing  practices.  Good  opportunity 
for  right  man  after  demonstrating  ability.  Answer  giving  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1898  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Superintendent  for  Eastern  plant  manufacturing  vari¬ 
ed  lines  of  food  products,  most  important  of  which  are  tomato 
juice,  tomato  ketchup,  jellies,  preserves,  olives.  Small  salary 
to  start,  but  opportunity  to  create  position  of  importance.  Give 
details,  past  experience  in  application  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1899  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Traveling  Salesman  with  experience  in  brokerage 
business. 

Address  Box  B-1901  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent- Processor;  10  years 
experience  in  fruit  and  vegetable  lines.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Will  also  consider  taking  full  charge  of  a  factory 
on  a  salary  or  percentage  basis. 

Address  Box  B-1893  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables:  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  firemen  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1897  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  canning 
plant.  20  years  experience  canning  vegetables,  fruits,  pork  and 
beans  and  ketchup.  Proven  ability  as  to  quality  and  low  cost. 
Address  Box  B-1900  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Toisell  Canned  Foods.  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  vicinty.  Good  reference  and  experience. 

John  L.  Kronau,  3212  Batavia  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Pat.  pending 

Special  Tomato  Knife 

made  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

This  knife  is  considered  by  the  largest  Canners  to 
be  the  best  thing  ever  made  for  Coring  and  peeling 
tomatoes.  It  leaves  the  tomato  whole  for  fancy 
stock.  It  eliminates  fifty  percent  of  the  waste. 
With  the  special  knife  the  core  cannot  be  sliced  out 
or  the  tops  of  the  tomatoes  sliced  off  as  with  other 
knives.  Since  the  projecting  body  position  of  the 
knife  blade  prevents  taking  a  deep  cut,  the  outer 
end  of  the  blade  being  curved  provides  a  coring 
point.  The  curve*  of  the  body  does  not  interfere 
with  the  knife  being  employed  for  paring.  The 
handle  and  the  outside  of  the  blade  body  are  smooth, 
so  the  hand  may  be  run  down  close  to  the  point  and 
not  injure  the  hand,  when  used  for  coring  and  paring, 
removing  hulls  from  strawberries,  eyes  from  pine¬ 
apples,  trimming  apples  in  Evaporators,  peeling 
peaches  and  removing  pits,  and  stringing  beans, 
cleaning  carrots,  beets  etc. 

For  Particulars  Write 

H.  C.  CHAPMAN 

Jefferson  Ave.,  P.  O. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

or 

P.  O.  Box  1084 
Leaminston,  Ont. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Market  Has  Ruled  Quiet — Confidence  Is  Lacking — 
Everyone  Knows  Spot  Supplies  Are  Short — Waiting  for  Some¬ 
thing  to  Turn  Up — A  Thought  on  the  Country’s  Troubles. 

Quiet — some  operators  seem  to  think  that  the 
past  week  has  seen  about  an  average  amount 
of  business  transacted  (average  for  the  dull 
period,  not  for  the  boom  days) ;  while  others  say  that 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  buying  and  in  inquiry  this 
week,  a  seeming  letting  down  of  effort.  But  all  agree 
that  the  prices  have  been  maintained  well,  with  few  if 
any  soft  spots,  and  all  feel  hopeful  in  the  fact  that  all 
orders  are  for  immediate  rush  shipment.  Buyers  no 
longer  deny  that  their  stocks  are  out,  but  they  as 
staunchly  refuse  to  be  scared  into  buying  through 
fear  they  may  get  left.  The  old-time  market  reporter 
calls  it  apathy,  but  it  is  worse  than  that. 

There  have  been  enough  happenings  of  late  to  put 
life  into  the  market;  but  in  times  of  drought  (of  or¬ 
ders)  all  signs  fail.  Unprecedentedly  cold  weather  in 
all  regions;  crops  frozen  up  in  regions  that  formerly 
never  knew  what  snow  and  frost  were,  resulting  in 
official  announcements  that  the  usual  fresh  vegetable 
supplies  would  be  delayed  from  two  weeks  to  six 
weeks  or  more;  such  destruction,  coupled  with  the 
shortage  of  canned  vegetable  stocks,  ought  to  have 
put  life  into  the  market.  But  it  did  not.  Not  a  buyer 
felt  an  urge  to  cover,  as  in  days  of  old,  when  there 
would  have  been  a  rush.  Don’t  blame  the  buyers;  it 
is  a  national  ailment,  a  sort  of  paralysis  of  the  nerves, 
of  the  brain  and  of  the  sight,  and  if  you  want  to  see 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  it,  look  towards  Wash¬ 
ington.  You  have  heard  that  “Nero  fiddled  while 
Rome  burned.”  What  are  our  legislators  and  great 
men  of  the  country  doing  in  face  of  a  calamity  greater 
than  the  burning  of  a  hundred  Romes  of  Nero’s  day? 
Nero  knew  that  water  would  end  his  fire,  but  the 
Neros  of  today  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what 
will  stop  this  conflagration  which  is  burning  out  the 
lives  and  business  of  our  entire  nation,  sapping  our 
energy,  robbing  us  of  hope  and  leaving  the  whole  mass 
staring  in  open-mouth  bewilderment. 

What  has  caused  this  paralyzing,  enervating  feeling 
so  apparent  in  every  branch  of  human  endeavor?  We 
just  fell  from  the  dizzy  heights  of  the  Golden  Age, 
and  easy  money,  easier  earned,  eh?  Well,  what  broke 
or  what  caused  the  fall?  The  fashion  has  been  to  ap¬ 
point  an  investigating  committee  for  every  possible 


happening,  no  matter  how  trifling — except  this  one. 
And  when  after  three  years  they  appointed  50  lead¬ 
ing  business  men  as  such  an  Investigation  Committee 
to  find  out  what  caused  the  depression,  the  country 
howled  in  derision.  And  now  the  cry  rises:  “what  the 
country  needs  is  less  advice  and  fewer  plans  to  cure 
the  depression” ;  and  the  inference  from  that  is :  “more 
do-nothing-ness.” 

Well,  if  we  are  that  far  gone,  may  be  we  need  some¬ 
thing  to  amuse  us,  something  to  keep  us  from  be¬ 
coming  violent.  Try  this  one: 

“Wonder  if  the  Government  was  right  or  sensible  in 
turning  the  control  and  manipulation  of  the  country’s 
money  over  to  individuals,  firms  or  corporations 
(Banks),  entirely  outside  the  Government,  and  free 
to  do  with  it  whatever  their  own  interests  or  selfish 
desires  prompted  ?”  That  is :  to  allow  outside  concerns 
to  make  a  business  of  money ;  to  farm-out  this  function 
of  the  Government,  which  we  always  thought  was 
rather  important? 

That  is  an  exact  statement  of  the  situation  as  it  . 
exists. 

We  are  lead  to  this  thought  by  the  fact  that  our 
Government,  responsible  for  every  dollar  in  circula¬ 
tion,  has  borrowed  so  much  money  that  it  now  owes 
these  outside  concerns  $1,500,000,000  (one  billion,  five 
hundred  million)  dollars  per  year  interest  alone,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  that  figure  will  be 
even  larger.  And  this  does  not  take  into  consideration 
even  one-cent  payment  upon  the  principal. 

The  reverse  side  of  this  very  seamy  picture  could 
be — ought  to  be :  Government  banks,  accepting  depos¬ 
its,  paying  checks,  making  loans,  receiving  interest 
(and  which  incidentally  would  pay  all  operating  ex¬ 
penses),  absolutely  preclude  Michigan,  for  instance, 
closing  its  banks  for  8  days  or  longer,  or  the  failure  of 
banks  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  or  the  suspension  of 
credit  through  fear.  The  Government  makes  the 
money,  jealously  guards  its  good  name,  and  it  ought 
to  follow  through  with  this  protection.  What  can  one 
of  our  present  day  banks  do  that  a  Government  Bank 
could  not  do?  And  how  much  more  could  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Bank  do  than  any  bank  will  do  today  or  ever  did  ? 

This  is  not  putting  the  Government  into  business. 
Money  is  the  chief  business  of  the  Government,  and 
the  Government  should  keep  control  of  it,  even  as  it 
does  the  coining  or  printing  of  the  money.  And  the 
penalty  against  the  outside  money  lender  or  dealer 
should  be  as  severe  as  it  is  against  the  counterfeiter. 
That  is  enough  for  today’s  thought. 
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THE  MARKET — With  possibly  one  exception  there 
are  not  more  than  enough  goods  on  hand  to  supply 
even  a  moderate  demand.  Why  then  do  not  the  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  confidently  buy  normal  amounts; 
why  do  they  continue  to  take  retail  lots,  hand-to-mouth 
buying?  Because  they  fear  further  price  declines  de¬ 
spite  this  strong  statistical  position ;  because  the  dollar 
may  be  further  appreciated.  It  is  the  dollar  that  is 
worth  more,  not  the  goods  that  are  worth  less,  and 
that  is  what  is  stopping  all  buying.  As  the  dollar 
increases,  prices  decrease — drop. 

We  have  just  looked  over  one  list  of  sales,  totaling 
about  2,500  cases  of  tomatoes  as  a  week’s  work,  and 
possibly  3,000  cases  of  corn.  Not  much  action  in  that, 
when  you  remember  the  hungry  market.  No.  10  toma¬ 
toes  have  gone  up  to  $2,  and  No.  2’s  to  57V^c,  in  our 
quotations. 

That  is  about  the  only  change  in  figure  quotations 
we  have  to  make  this  week,  and  we  gave  you  a  quite 
detailed  quotation,  from  other  sources,  last  week.  Why 
repeat  those  figures  here?  You  have  the  issue. 

There  is  some  rumor  of  future  prices  being  named. 
And  they  have  been  named  but  that  is  where  it  ends. 
More  confidence  has  got  to  come  into  the  general  buy¬ 
ing  market  before  men  buy  futures  in  any  normal  way. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Is  Not  Very  Active — Tomatoes  Hold  the  Bright  Spot 
in  the  Market — Salmon  Prices  Lower — Peas  in  Good  Shape — 
Grapefruit  Prices  Are  Low — Peaches  Weak. 

New  York,  February  16,  1933. 

ARKET — The  week-end  holiday  in  observance 
of  Lincoln’s  birthday  naturally  saw  a  tempor¬ 
ary  lull  in  market  activities  in  the  local  canned 
food  market  but  a  resumption  of  the  steady  day-to- 
day  movements  followed-  the  end  of  the  holiday. 

Buying  seems  fated  to  continue  on  the  old  hand-to- 
mouth  basis  despite  the  market  position  of  several 
items  which  in  more  normal  times  would  have  seen 
buyers  scurrying  to  cover  their  future  commitments, 
trade  factors  commented.  The  general  price  list,  how¬ 
ever,  holds  firm  and  any  sign  of  more  active  market 
interest  would  be  followed  by  higher  prices  for  some 
of  the  more  statistically  stronger  items,  it  is  felt. 

TOMATOES — Continue  to  be  the  bright  spot  in  the 
canned  foods’  picture  with  further  modest  advances 
noted  in  packers’  price  lists.  A  widening  of  the  move 
towards  higher  prices  for  Tri-state  tomatoes  seems  in 
progress  and  despite  the  present  market  conditions, 
buyers  have  to  meet  the  canners’  quotations  if  they 
want  any  tomatoes.  At  that,  under  more  normal  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  tomatoes  would  be  considerably  higher 
in  proportion  than  they  are  now.  However,  the  ability 
of  the  market  to  absorb  today’s  modest  gains  is  en¬ 
couraging. 


Futures  were  quoted  in  the  local  market  during  the 
past  week  with  the  1933  price  list  making  all  possible 
allowances  for  reduced  can  prices,  lower  crop  prices 
and  other  curtailed  operating  expenses.  Albert  W. 

Sisk  &  Co.  offered  Is  at  35c;  2s,  55c;  3s,  82V2C,  and  10s 
at  $2.45. 

Commenting  on  the  futures’  quotations,  the  com¬ 
mission  house  declared  “it  requires  no  cost  accountant 
to  realize  that  packers  have  named  very  low  prices  to 
encourage  the  placing  of  your  orders.”  At  that,  trade  j 

circles  hold,  the  new  prices  should  result  in  some  busi-  1 

ness  but  present  market  trading  conditions  and  un-  J 

certainty  over  the  future  prevents  any  authoritive  I 

guesses  on  the  next  season’s  crop. 

SALMON — Lower  prices  spread  through  the  rest  I 

of  the  salmon  list  during  the  past  week  with  major 
brands  of  red  Alaska  salmon  reduced  to  $1.35,  coast, 
from  a  previous  general  level  of  $1.45.  Independent 
packers  in  the  main  held  prices  unchanged.  Pinks  are 
held  at  75c,  coast,  with  chums  at  65c,  coast.  Fancy  j 

grades  held  unchanged  with  the  low  stocks  in  many 
of  these  items  held  presaging  modest  advances  in  the 
price  structure. 

While  the  low  prices  are  understood  to  be  posted 
only  until  March  1  and  have  been  resorted  to  in  order 
to  move  stocks  in  order  to  avoid  state  tax  levies  on 
stocks  held  by  the  packers,  some  factors  in  the  trade 
question  the  ability  of  the  canners  to  restore  the  price 
structure  to  its  former  place  after  the  first  of  next 
month. 

WTiile  movements  are  fair  in  anticipation  of  Lenten 
demand,  and  the  technical  position  of  canned  salmon 
is  good,  it  is  pointed  out  that  goods  must  move  to 
return  any  profit  to  the  canners  and  it  is  held  likely 
that  buyers  will  resist  any  effort  towards  higher  prices 
again. 

SPINACH — Normal  shipments  are  under  way  from 
the  Pacific  coast  following  the  resumption  of  packing 
activities  with  the  general  price  list  for  2V2S  at  $1 
to  $1.05,  coast.  California  packers  are  holding  10s  at 
from  $3.25  to  $3.50,  factory,  with  offerings  at  the 
lower  level  understood  to  be  confined  to  but  one  or 
two  packers. 

Reports  from  the  coast  state  that  canners  are  ship¬ 
ping  out  the  pack  as  fast  as  possible  and  little,  if  any, 
carryover  seems  likely. 

PEAS — Continued  much  the  same  with  the  general 
price  list  firm  to  strong.  Standards  are  moving  along 
in  good  shape  with  the  price  structure  strongly  en¬ 
trenched  at  present  levels.  Encouraging  statistics 
disclosing  small  stocks  have  bolstered  sentiment  among 
canners  and  the  general  belief  now  is  that  present 
stocks  will  be  well  cleaned  up  before  the  new  pack  at 
prices  close  to,  if  not  slightly  higher,  than  current 
levels. 

If  the  pea  packers  in  Wisconsin  who  have  unofficially 
made  known  their  intentions  to  severely  curtail  their 
pack  next  season  and  the  packers  who  have  stated 
that  they  either  cannot  or  will  not  finance  operations 
this  year  remain  firm  in  their  stand,  it  looks  like  the 
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new  pack  will  fall  far  below  the  1932  level  with  the 
consequent  stability  of  the  price  list. 

SAUERKRAUT — Moved  lower  with  prices  break¬ 
ing  to  around  50c,  factory,  for  21/28,  although  it  is 
reported  that  some  shading  of  this  offer  is  possible  on 
a  firm  bid.  Packers  have  been  offering  concessions 
from  their  posted  price  lists  in  recent  weeks  and  the 
break  has  been  more  or  less  expected  in  the  trade. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  price  seems  stabilized  around 
921/2C,  Tampa,  although  sales  below  this  figure  have 
been  rumored  among  the  trade.  Orders  at  the  reduced 
price  levels  have  been  fairly  heavy  and  many  factors 
are  well  covered  on  their  requirements  for  the  near 
future.  Whether  or  not  the  price  level  will  hold  at 
92V2C  or  again  sink  lower  is  certain.  Higher  prices 
naturally  are  desired  by  the  packers  but  the  market 
situation  does  not  seem  to  warrant  any  advance.  The 
action  of  one  or  two  companies  in  “busting”  the  price 
down  to  the  present  low  level  and  then  holding  their 
quotations  there  doesn’t  seem  to  indicate  any  immedi¬ 
ate  improvement. 

PEACHES — Prices  continued  depressed  under  the 
unfavorable  pressure  resulting  from  lots  of  distress 
stocks  which  have  affected  the  market  since  around 
the  first  of  the  year.  Prices  present  a  somewhat 
spotty  appearance  which,  trade  circles  hold,  will  dis¬ 
appear  once  the  market  has  absorbed  the  distress  lots 
now  being  offered. 

Disappointment  in  some  of  the  cheaper  offerings 
noted  around  the  trade  in  recent  weeks  has  been 
voiced  by  some  of  the  purchasers  who  bought  “cheap” 
goods  only  to  be  stuck  with  goods  that  did  not  measure 
up  to  first  quality.  Proving  again,  that  some  times  a 
bargain  can  be  very  expensive. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Weather  Holds  Up  Shipping — Market  Conditions  the  Same — 
National  Tea  Company  Gets  County  Business — ^Tomatoes 
Strong — Corn  Is  Weak. 

Chicago,  February  16,  1933. 

FATHER  CONDITIONS— The  coldest  weather 
in  34  years  prevailed  throughout  the  Chicago 
district  February  8th  and  9th.  Added  to  that, 
heavy  snow  fell  which  crippled  the  shipment  and  gen¬ 
eral  movement  of  canned  foods.  The  temperature 
reached  the  low  of  19  below  zero  on  the  9th. 

THE  OLD  BUGABOO — Last  Saturday  one  of  the 
leading  papers  in  Chicago  carried  the  following  press 
^story : 

FAMILY  ILL  OF  TAINTED  FOOD 
“A  mother,  her  two  children  and  her  husband 
were  taken  to  the  County  Hospital  today  suffer¬ 
ing  from  ptomaine  poisoning,  believed  the  result 
of  eating  canned  foods  sent  them  by  the  Illinois 
Emergency  Relief.” 


When,  oh  when,  will  the  newspapers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  ever  learn  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  ptomaine 
poisoning  from  canned  foods?  The  local  trade  was 
really  surprised  that  anything  like  this  would  happen 
in  our  own  city  and  steps  were  taken  at  once  to  have 
the  statement  retracted. 

GENERAL  MARKET  CONDITIONS— The  feeling 
in  Chicago  continues  favorable  but  yesterday  when 
the  report  came  that  an  8-day  bank  moratorium  had 
been  declared  in  all  of  Michigan — it  put  the  brakes 
upon  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm  that  was  devel¬ 
oping.  Despite  all  these  unfavorable  conditions,  Chi¬ 
cago  seems  to  be  enjoying  a  better  volume  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  feeling  really  prevails.  Low  prices,  of  course,  con¬ 
tinue  and  that  is  the  real  trouble.  It  seems  difficult 
to  obtain  advances. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF  AGAIN — This  time  the 
bid  was  allotted  for  three  months  beginning  March  1st 
and  National  Tea  Company  secured  the  major  portion 
of  it.  Steele  Wedeles  Company  obtained  that  which 
is  known  as  box  No.  1  but  which  represents  only  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  total.  Quite  a  substantial  quantity 
of  canned  foods  will  be  needed  for  this  3-month  period. 
It  is  reported  that  something  like  the  following  will 
have  to  be  purchased  by  the  National  Tea  Company: 

100,000  cases  of  No.  21/2  tomatoes. 

60,000  cases  tall  evaporated  milk. 

30,000  cases  24/2  standard  peas. 

5,500  cases  24/21/)  sauerkraut. 

40,000  cases  24/2  standard  corn. 

31,000  cases  24/2  standard  cut  green  beans. 

And  other  items  like  pink  salmon,  sardines,  beets, 
lima  beans,  etc.,  etc. 

TOMATOES — Market  brisk  and  values  holding 
quite  steady.  Authorities  maintain  that  No.  2V^  to¬ 
matoes  in  Indiana  and  adjoining  states  are  practically 
cleaned  up.  Indeed  the  quantity  of  No.  2  tin  standards 
left  in  the  Middlewest  is  surprisingly  small.  Due  to 
lack  of  supply  among  the  canners,  it  would  seem  as 
if  this  market  is  scheduled  for  a  substantial  advance 
regardless  of  the  unemployment  situation,  bank  mora¬ 
toriums  or  what  have  you?  Today’s  ruling  levels  in 
the  Chicago  market  are:  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  at 
621/2C,  Chicago;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  tomatoes  at 
70c,  Chicago;  No.  21/)  tin  standard  tomatoes  at  921/2C, 
Chicago;  No.  2V^  tin  extra  standard  tomatoes  at  $1, 
Chicago;  6/10  tin  standard  tomatoes  at  $3.20,  Chi¬ 
cago;  6/10  tin  extra  standard  tomatoes  at  $3.50,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

SAUERKRAUT — Here  is  a  market  that  is  showing 
weakness  too.  Good  No.  21/2  sauerkraut  is  reported 
having  been  sold  at  521/2C  delivered,  Chicago.  It  is 
known  that  55c  can  definitely  be  confirmed.  There  is 
one  good  thing  about  this  Emergency  Relief,  i.  e.,  it 
is  going  to  get  some  people  no  doubt  eating  canned 
sauerkraut  that  never  did  before.  Well  after  all  it’s 
an  ill  wind  that  dont’  blow  somebody  some  good  . 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — There  are  no  new  develop¬ 
ments.  Volume  business  seems  to  be  scarce.  Orders 
are  confined  to  the  pool  cars  that  the  prominent  brokers 
are  making  up. 
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SPINACH — Our  local  trade  is  taking  kindly  to  the 
new  pack  strictly  fancy  spinach  that  one  of  the  oldest 
and  prominent  canners  in  California  is  featuring  this 
year.  As  we  understand  it,  deliveries  against  this  new 
packing  have  not  yet  been  made  but  are  either  enroute 
or  ready  to  leave  the  coast.  Prices  are  unchanged  and 
are  the  same  as  reported  last  week. 

CORN — More  of  that  distressed  selling  has  simply 
played  havoc  in  this  market.  Sales  have  been  con¬ 
firmed  (so  it  is  reported)  out  of  Iowa  as  low  as  42i/2C, 
f.  o.  b.  Iowa  canning  point,  and  several  lots  are  freely 
offered  at  471/2^,  f.  o.  b.  Iowa.  Why,  banks,  financial 
companies,  or  any  other  interested  factors  (holding 
corn  as  collateral)  would  make  so  foolish  a  move  as  to 
ruin  the  market  on  so  excellent  a  staple  of  food  as 
good  standard  Iowa  corn,  is  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  thinking  men  of  this  industry.  As  one  promi¬ 
nent  canned  food  man  remarked  last  week — whoever 
is  responsible  for  this  condition  ought  to  have  a 
guardian  appointed  for  them. 

PEAS — Routine  trading  continues  and  is  narrowed 
because  of  the  narrow  basis  of  supply.  As  previously 
stated  in  this  column,  there  are  very  few  peas  left  in 
Wisconsin  except  the  No.  2  sieve  Alaska  of  fancy, 
extra  standard  and  standard  gradings.  By  the  way, 
the  worthy  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  continuing  his  yeomen  work  in  reporting  the 
movement  of  stocks  from  the  canners’  hands.  That 
kind  of  fair  play  to  all  interested  buyers,  brokers,  as 
well  as  the  canners,  will  spell  for  much  good. 

BEETS — Heard  a  well-known  broker  make  the  re¬ 
mark  the  other  day  that — the  end  of  the  pile  was  in 
sight  on  No.  2  tin  cut  and  diced  beets.  Felt  like  adding, 
yes — the  end  of  the  pile  is  in  sight  on  many  other 
items  in  canned  foods,  as  well. 

No.  2  cut  beets  are  firmly  held  at  45c  to  50c,  f.  o.  b. 
Wisconsin  cannery,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  buy 
even  1,000  cases  at  that  basis,  so  scarce  is  the  item. 
No.  21/4  select  Wisconsin  cut  beets  are  more  plentiful 
and  the  market  ranges  from  50c  to  60c,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Factories  Idle  Due  to  Cold  Weather — Only  One  Shrimp  Can¬ 
nery  Operating — Shrimp  Business  Very  Satisfactory — Oyster 
Packers  Raw  Material  Is  Very  Scarce. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  16,  1933. 

HRIMP — Due  to  the  very  cold  weather  that  we 
had  in  this  section  last  week,  there  have  been  no 
shrimp  produced  here,  hence  the  factories  and 
the  labor  have  been  idle. 

While  a  temperature  of  20  to  30  degrees  above  zero 
may  not  be  considered  cold  weather  in  some  sections 
and  does  not  interfere  with  seafood  production,  yet 
on  account  of  the  very  damp  atmosphere  that  we  have 
in  this  section,  a  temperature  of  30  above  makes  it 


mighty  disagreeable  and  when  the  thermometer  drops 
below  that,  it  slows  up  production  and  eventually  stops 
altogether  if  it  drops  to  near  20. 

The  humidity  here  makes  the  north  winds  a  great 
deal  more  penetrating  than  it  does  in  dry  climates, 
hence  the  cold  is  felt  a  good  deal  more.  Another  thing, 
temperatures  below  25  degrees  don’t  occur  here  often 
enough,  nor  do  they  last  long  enough  for  us  to  make 
any  extensive  and  permanent  provisions  for  it,  there¬ 
fore  it  always  catches  us  unprepared  to  face  the  low 
temperature  and  the  fishermen  are  compelled  to  knock 
off  three  or  four  days  when  these  freezes  occur. 

The  weather  is  now  moderating  and  the  shrimp 
boats  are  getting  ready  to  go  out  again  and  unless 
stormy  weather  sets  in  this  week,  the  factories 
should  have  some  shrimp  to  can  in  two  or  three  days. 

The  Mississippi  and  the  Louisiana  factories  are  not 
canning  any  shrimp,  so  Alabama  will  have  to  hold 
down  the  fort  with  only  one  cannery  in  operation, 
which  will  certainly  not  overstock  the  market. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  good  movement  of  canned 
shrimp  from  this  section  in  the  last  sixty  days  and 
while  it  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  unusual,  because  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  it  marks  the  approach  of  Lent 
and  this  boosts  the  sales  every  year,  yet  the  volume  of 
business  done  may  be  considered  surprising  for  these 
days  and  times.  Packers  report  business  very  satis¬ 
factory  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

No  sensible  person  in  business  nowadays  expects 
any  rush,  but  a  little  activity,  serves  to  “pep”  up 
things  and  that  is  what  it  is  doing  for  the  seafood 
industry. 

Prices  are  low,  but  if  the  output  is  steadily  absorbed 
by  sales  at  small  margins  of  profits,  it  will  dish  out 
a  livelihood  to  a  lot  of  folks,  which  is  a  big  accomplish¬ 
ment  these  days. 

We  simply  have  to  contend  ourselves  with  small 
margins  of  profit. 

Your  dollar  will  buy  a  whole  lot  of  other  commodi¬ 
ties  that  you  don’t  produce  yourself,  then  why  not 
strive  to  keep  the  commodity  that  you  do  produce 
within  the  reach  of  all  that  have  the  dime  or  15c  to 
spend?  Don’t  take  chances  of  placing  your  goods  in 
the  luxury  class  by  raising  the  price  too  high  at  the 
least  demand  for  them. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  from  80c  to  95c  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The.  severe  cold  weather  completely 
stopped  the  production  of  oysters  in  this  section  and 
for  two  or  three  days,  there  was  not  a  boat  on  the 
oyster  reefs  or  bars  catching  oysters,  hence  no  raw 
oysters  could  be  bought  at  any  price  on  the  market. 

Mississippi  is  the  only  state  that  has  been  canning 
oysters  regularly  since  the  season  opened,  but  the 
factories  there  were  forced  to  lay  idle  this  past  week 
for  the  lack  of  raw  material,  therefore  the  oyster  pack 
received  a  back  set. 

From  present  indications,  it  looks  like  the  oyster 
pack  in  this  section  is  going  to  be  a  mighty  light  one 
this  season,  because  Biloxi,  Miss.,  which  is  where  the 
bulk  of  the  oysters  are  canned  reports  that  only  119,000 
barrels  of  oysters  have  been  canned  there  since  the 
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oyster  season  opened  in  November  until  January  31st, 
whereas  in  previous  years  that  amount  of  oysters 
were  canned  in  the  month  of  January  alone. 

Only  one  factory  canned  oysters  in  Alabama  this 
season  and  it  had  to  discontinue  operation  after  run¬ 
ning  six  weeks,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  oysters, 
hence  the  pack  was  light  and  irregular. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  621/2C  to  65c  per  dozen 
for  5-ounce  cans  and  $1.30  per  dozen  for  10-ounce 
cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Goods  Not  Moving  as  They  Ought  To — Asparagus  Stocks 
Light — No  Packing  Until  April — Spinach  Stocks  Only  a 
Shadow — ^The  Peach  Acreage — Studying  the  Outlook. 

San  Francisco,  February  16,  1933. 

SLOW — California  canned  products  have  not  moved 
quite  as  freely  as  was  expected  since  the  first  of 
the  year,  despite  the  fact  that  statistics  reveal 
that  many  lines  are  in  rather  limited  supply.  Buyers 
decline  to  be  rused  and  are  purchasing  with  genuine 
caution,  contending  that  all  the  price  concessions  are 
not  behind  us.  There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  this  conten¬ 
tion,  too,  for  no  sooner  does  one  source  of  supply  at 
bargain  prices  dry  up  than  another  crops  out.  Bank¬ 
ers  are  commencing  to  call  for  cash  and  sales  are  being 
made  to  meet  their  demand;  creditors  are  eager  to 
make  collections  and  in  some  instances  are  becoming 
insistent,  and  canners  are  getting  anxious  to  clean 
out  holdings  in  advance  of  the  new  season.  Then,  too, 
off-grade  goods  are  homing  into  the  picture  and  this 
always  disturbs  prices. 

ASPARAGUS — ^The  quantity  of  unsold  asparagus 
on  hand  the  first  of  the  year  was  516,022  cases,  or 
about  half  that  of  a  year  ago,  and  January  sales  re¬ 
duced  the  surplus  to  below  the  half  million  case  mark, 
but  there  is  still  more  than  can  be  expected  to  move 
before  the  new  pack  is  ready.  Last  year  fresh  aspara¬ 
gus  was  in  the  market  by  this  time,  but  the  season 
is  about  a  month  late  this  year  and  it  will  be  well  along 
in  March  before  active  shipping  starts.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  ship  as  much  asparagus  as  possible  in 
the  fresh  form  this  season  and  canners  do  not  plan  to 
operate  before  April,  unless  there  is  an  early  change 
in  the  situation. 

SPINACH — Unsold  stocks  of  spinach  at  the  opening 
of  the  year  were  but  86,593  cases,  as  against  698,019 
cases  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year.  For  a  time 
it  seemed  there  would  be  a  scarcity  and  this  led  to 
the  putting  up  of  a  winter  pack.  The  spinach  acreage 
under  contract  to  canners  this  year  promises  to  be 
about  8,500  acres,  indicating  that  canners  plan  to  pack 
about  1,700,000  cases.  The  output  will  depend  upon 
growing  conditions  during  the  next  three  months. 


PEACHES — The  cling  peach  acreage  of  northern 
California  is  showing  a  steady  decline,  but  is  still  too 
large  for  the  market  in  sight  for  the  canned  product. 
In  1928  there  were  about  68,000  acres  in  bearing  in 
this  part  of  the  state,  but  this  has  since  been  reduced 
by  more  than  twenty  thousand  acres.  Possibly,  this 
amount  has  not  been  eliminated  entirely,  but  first  will 
be  harvested  from  but  about  46,000  acres  this  year. 
The  Tuscan  cling  peach  acreage  is  but  about  one-third 
of  that  of  five  years  ago  and  little  of  this  fruit  will  be 
handled  this  season,  unless  a  scarcity  of  other  varieties 
should  materialize. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Canners  and  growers  are  poring 
over  a  recent  report  of  the  extension  service  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California,  in 
an  effort  to  find  some  encouragement  for  the  new 
year,  the  report  being  in  the  form  of  a  business  fore¬ 
cast.  The  elimination  of  unprofitable  acreage  and  re¬ 
striction  of  shipments  by  California  farmers  is  urged. 
No  improvement  in  foreign  demand  is  foreseen  for 
this  year,  unless  international  trade  barriers  are 
lowered  or  money  exchange  rates  of  foreign  countries 
improve.  The  report  suggests  that  while  certain  fac¬ 
tors  are  operating  toward  an  early  business  recovery, 
with  many  industries  placing  themselves  in  a  position 
to  produce  at  lower  costs  per  unit,  extreme  national¬ 
istic  measures  are  restricting  international  trade,  and 
monetary  problems  have  arisen  from  abandonment  of 
the  gold  standard  by  many  countries.  Better  price 
trends  are  forecast  for  apricots,  olives  and  peaches, 
but  little  change  is  expected  in  the  prices  of  about 
twenty-five  other  commodities  surveyed. 

LABELING — ^The  Canners  League  of  California  is 
placing  before  members  the  latest  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  order  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  restricting  the  use  of  the  term  “Solid 
Pack”  to  food  products  packed  without  added  water. 
Protests  have  been  filed  against  the  order  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form,  but  so  far  these  have  not  brought  about  a 
modification.  In  a  communication  to  members,  the 
Canners  League  suggests  that  under  the  circumstances 
it  would  seem  necessary  for  canners  to  eliminate  the 
term  “Solid  Pack”  on  all  new  pie  labels  for  products 
packed  with  the  addition  of  water.  The  letter  says 
that  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  apricots,  peaches, 
and  pears  which  are  pre-heated  without  added  water 
may  still  be  labeled  “Solid  Pack,”  while  cherries, 
grapes,  plums,  etc.,  to  which  a  minimum  quantity  of 
water  is  generally  added  to  permit  of  proper  process¬ 
ing,  may  no  longer  be  labeled  in  this  style.  If  a  canner 
finds  it  practical  to  make  a  satisfactory  pack  of  cher¬ 
ries,  grapes,  plums,  etc.,  without  the  addition  of 
water,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  so  doing,  in 
which  event  the  continued  use  of  the  term,  “Solid 
Pack”  is  permissible  and  proper.  It  is  understood  that 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  canners’  using  up  old 
stocks  of  labels  within  reason. 

NOTES 

The  French  Line  is  going  in  for  the  purchase  of  Pacific 
coast  products  in  a  large  way  and  a  depot  is  to  be  established 
at  San  Francisco  for  purchasing  and  handling  the  goods.  Jean 
L.  Artur,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  line  for  the  United 
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States  and  Canada,  accompanied  by  Thomas  Craig,  head  of  the 
purchasing  department  in  this  country,  is  here  to  establish  the 
new  depot,  which  will  be  in  charge  of  Gilbert  Macqueron.  Con¬ 
tracts  have  already  been  made  with  several  of  the  larger 
handlers  of  canned  and  dried  fruits  here.  Supplies  will  be 
bought  not  only  for  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  which  come  to  this 
coast,  but  for  the  entire  ninety-seven  vessels  in  its  service  and 
for  its  hotels. 

Rates  on  canned  and  dried  fruits  from  Pacific  coast  ports 
for  Europe,  w'hich  were  to  expire  on  April  30,  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  one  year. 

The  Association  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  held  recently  at  Honolulu,  T.  H,,  elected  officers, 
as  follows:  President,  John  Waterhouse,  president  of  Alexander 
&  Baldwin;  vice-president,  George  Ward,  California  Packing 
Corporation ;  secretary-treasurer.  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Dean,  and 
trustees,  Alexander  G.  Budge  and  Kenneth  B.  Barnes. 

The  California  Fish  Canners’  Association,  at  one  time  known 
as  the  Tuna  Canners  Institute,  has  joined  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canners  Association.  Charles  A.  Winkler,  of  Los  Angeles, 
is  secretary  of  both  organizations. 

Leonard  E.  Wood,  president  of  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  San  Francisco,  returned  recently  from  a  trip  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  on  which  he  inspected  the  corporation’s 
pineapple  properties.  He  was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by  Mrs. 
Wood. 

The  San  Francisco  trade  recently  enjoyed  a  visit  from  J.  M. 
Henry,  head  of  the  San  Juan  Islands  Cannery,  Friday  Har¬ 
bor,  Wash.  A  specialty  is  made  of  peas. 

C.  W.  Savery,  mushroom  grower  and  packer,  with  plants  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  Niles,  Mich.,  and  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  recently 
visited  his  California  properties  near  San  Francisco. 

William  Ritter,  with  the  P.  J.  Ritter  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  spending 
some  time  here  with  the  firm’s  brokers,  Taft  &  Suydam,  Inc. 
The  firm  packs  tomato  products  and  pork  and  beans. 

jIt  St 

ROBINS  BUYS  SMITH-YINCLINC  COMPANY  EQUIPMENT 

ON  last  Friday,  February  10th,  the  large,  up-to-date  corn, 
pea,  bean  canning  plant  of  the  Smith- Yingling  Company, 
at  Westminster,  Md.,  and  all  machinery  in  same,  was  sold 
by  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy. 

The  buildings,  consisting  of  an  up-to-date  factory  of  brick 
construction,  two  brick  warehouses,  two  frame  and  iron  ware¬ 
houses,  platform  scales,  railroad  siding,  brick  garage  and  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  for  a  hundred  hands  were  sold  to  Herbert  F.  Cover 
of  Westminster. 

The  machinery  and  equipment,  consisting  of  two  complete 
cox’n  lines,  two  complete  pea  lines,  and  one  complete  bean  line, 
was  sold  to  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.  of  Baltimore.  The  price  was 
$15,200.  ■  ,  i 

The  sale  was  attended  by  -many  canners  from  all  over  the 
Tri-state  section,  and  the  lively  bidding  indicated  that  there 
still  is  plenty  of  life  left  in  the  old  industry. 

The  plant  will  be  dismantled  and  the  Robins  Company  will 
resell  this  equipment. 

Robert  (Bob)  A.  Sindall  bid  in  the  equipment  on  behalf  of 
his  company  and  paid  for  it  several  thousand  dollars  more  than 
same  had  brought  when  offered  piecemeal  just  before  it  was 
offered  as  a  whole. 

St  St 

NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ASSOCIATION 
1933  Officers  and  Committees 

President — Milton  W.  Griggs,  Griggs,  Cooper  &  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Vice-Presidents — W’inthrop  C.  Adams,  Rival  Foods,  Inc.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.;  Charles  B.  Jordan,  Jordan  Stevens  Company, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Henry  King,  King  Dobbs  &  Co.,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.;  C.  P.  Meredith,  Steele  &  Meredith  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio;  Sylvan  L.  Stix,  Seeman  Bros.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer — E.  Franklin  Brewster,  Brewster,  Gordon  &  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Executive  Committee — Frank  Brewer,  Western  Grocer  Com¬ 
pany,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  O.  H.  Dietz,  Collins-Dietz-Morris 
Company,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Harry  B.  Finch,  Nash-Finch 


Company;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  B.  B.  Fox,  Fox  Grocery  Com¬ 
pany,  Charleroi,  Pa.;  Alex  Furst,  Jobst-Bethard  Company, 
Peoria,  Ill,;  August  Glister,  General  Grocer  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  J.  D.  Godfrey,  E.  R.  Godfrey  &  Sons  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Campbell  Sewall,  Gordon,  Sewall  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Houston, 
Texas;  John  W.  Symons,  Jr.,  Symons  Bros.  &  Co.,  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Advisory  Committee — (Active  Past  Presidents) — Douglass  H. 
Bethard,  Jobst-Bethard  Company,  Peoria,  Ill.;  Theodore  F. 
Whitmarsh,  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y".; 
Arjay  Davies,  Davies-Strauss-Stauffer  Company,  Easton,  Pa.; 
J.  W.  Herscher,  Hubbard  Grocery  Company,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
John  W.  Morey,  Morey  Mercantile  Company,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Roy  L.  Davidson,  M.  O’Connor  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Carl 
H.  Schlapp,  Krenning-Schlapp  Grocer  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Past  Presidents — (Inactive) — William  Judson  (deceased), 
Fred  R.  Drake  (deceased),  George  B.  Wason,  George  E.  Lichty 
(deceased),  Oscar  B.  McCIlasson,  Thomas  F.  Branham. 

St  St 

NEW  YORK  CANNERS’  SCHOOL 

HE  Tenth  Annual  Extension  School  for  the  field- 
men  of  the  New  York  canners  will  be  held  at  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday,  February  28th  and  March  1st. 
In  keeping  with  the  times,  the  length  of  the  school 
has  been  cut  down  slightly  and  the  start  set  for  9:30 
in  the  morning  instead  of  beginning  in  the  afternoon 
as  in  former  years. 

The  exact  order  of  the  two  days’  program  is  not 
definitely  set  at  this  time,  but  the  topics  are  all  listed. 
In  cutting  down  the  length  of  the  program,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  see  that  every  subject  is  one  that 
will  have  both  interest  and  value  to  the  majority  of 
the  canners  of  this  state.  Developments  on  research 
and  experimental  work  will  be  handled  by  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  various  lines  which  will  include  J.  G. 
Horsfall,  of  the  Experiment  Station,  reporting  on  the 
results  of  various  materials  for  treating  small  vege¬ 
table  seeds.  Hugh  Glasgow  and  G.  E.  Harvey  on  the 
insects  affecting  the  vegetable  canning  crops  of  this 
state,  particularly  the  corn  ear  worm  and  the  Mexican 
bean  beetle.  Z.  I.  Kertesz  will  discuss  the  chemical 
changes  in  peas  after  vining,  a  subject  which  is  of 
great  concern  to  all  canners  of  peas.  W.  T.  Tapley 
will  report  on  the  pea  variety  trials  for  this  state 
through  the  season  of  1932.  Many  new  and  promising 
strains  were  included  in  last  season’s  work  which  will 
also  be  of  interest  to  all  pea  canners. 

The  program  on  canning  tomatoes  will  include  at 
least  three  topics.  One  by  Mr.  Radebaugh  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company  on  his  findings  of  what  happens  to 
the  tomatoes  of  the  different  grades  and  quality  in 
the  process  of  preparation  for  the  cans.  Charles 
Chupp,  extension  pathologist,  will  discuss  the  tomato 
foliage  diseases  of  1932,  and  his  second  talk,  pea  dis¬ 
eases  and  bacterial  wilt  of  corn.  A  third  topic  on  to¬ 
matoes  will  be  the  experience  of  the  tomato  club  work 
of  the  Quaker  Maid  Company  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  by 
M.  E.  Simon.  Other  items  on  the  program  are  the  ad¬ 
justing  of  New  York’s  fertilizer  program  to  1933  con¬ 
ditions  by  E.  L.  Worthen;  the  extension  program  in 
canning  crops  by  C.  B.  Raymond;  and  the  present 
quality  of  canning  crop  seeds  by  M.  T.  Munn.  M.  C. 
Bond,  extension  in  marketing,  will  discuss  as  a  wind 
up  for  the  program,  “Adjusting  farm  practices  to 
meet  this  year’s  conditions.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  ^is  date. 

Baltimore  fleures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co..  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  SHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.'*  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2\<i . 

Peeled,  No.  2i^ . 

Large,  No.  2V4 . 

Peeled,  No.  2V2 . 

Medium.  No.  2Vi . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  tq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


2.26 

2.25 

3.15 

2.10 

2.80 

2.60 

2.30 

2.60 

2.55 

2.60 

2.10 

1.90 

2.16 

1.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz.  . . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10 . 

REANSf 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green... . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


.40  . 

.77%. 


2.25 

.60 

.66 

2.75 

2.85 

.96 

.65 

— 

.60 

3.00 

1.26 

1.30 

6.00 

6.36 

1.00 

1.06 

6.16 

6.26 

.76 

.85 

3.75 

.65 

.66 

3.00 

3.30 

.47%, 


BEETS* 

Raby,  No.  2 . . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  3 . . 

Whole.  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . . . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2. 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2. 
Diced,  No.  10 . 


1.10  - 

.70  . 

1.00  . . 

3.00  3.75 

.65  .85 

2.75  _ 


.75  ., 
3.25  .. 
.67%.. 
3.00  .. 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra’  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Spilt,  Np.  10..- . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.90  . 

.82% . 

.80  . . 

’"75 

.65  _ 

.60  .65 

3.50  3.75 


.90  . 

8.00  .-. 


.70 

4.00 

.80 

4.25 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85 

No.  10  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28... 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s. 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s. 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s... 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4b... 
No.  lO  Std.  Alaskas.  2s... 
No.  10  Sad.  Alaskas,  8s... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48... 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% _ 

No.  3  . 1 . 

No.  10 _ _ 


1.25 

1.35 

1.26 

1.16 

1.10 

1.25 

1.35 

1.10 

1.15 

.92% 

.95 

.90 

1.00 

6.76 

6.00 

6.26 

6.60 

6.00 

6.25 

.90 

1.00 

2.76 

8.00 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . —  — _ 

No.  2%  . .: . 67%  ,65 

No.  3  . -  .70 

No.  10  .  2.20 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  2%  .  1.30 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.00 

California,  f.  o.  h.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Standard.  No.  1<) . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 


2.50 


.85 


1.20 

4.50 


tl.OO 

t3.50 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1., 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


Standard.  No.  1 . 

P.  O.  B.  County.... 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 


.86 

....— 

.76 

.90 

.70 

.86 

.90 

.90 

. 

2.60 

2.85 

.46 

.40 

*.50 

.70 

.65 

1.06 

. . 

1.00 

. 

3.00 

2.90 

.36 

*.37% 

.86 

.67V 

i  *.60 

.571 

^ . 

.90 

*.90 

.90 

2.76 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.65  *2.60 

TOMATO  PUREE!  (F.  O.  R.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 85  .40 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.76  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 86  ..— 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.60  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  - . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan,  No,  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . . 

No.  2,  in  Ssrrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Sta'ndard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10.. 
California  Standard,  2%........-....-.-. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . - . 

No.  10  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 


8.26 


2.85 


1.16  tl.l6 
1.80  tl.80 


3.25 


.  1.30 

5.50  4.50 


4.26  . 

-  1.76 

.  1.96 

.  2.10 


.60  t.66 

1.00  t-92% 

3.26  ....— 

.62% . 

.96  . 

3.10  . 


PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .86  ....... 

No.  2%  - - -  1.80  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% . 

Fancy  .  1.66 

Choice  .  1.66 

Standard,  No.  10 . .  .......  4.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails.... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pics.  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


Balto 

.  N.Y 

1.15 

1.30 

00 

.80 

3.25 

1.76 

1.65 

1.60 

1.45 

1.30 

1.06 

4.10 

4.25 

RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Water,  No.  2... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STR A W bisRRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  ....... 

Preserved,  No.  2 . - .  1.46  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  _ _ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  ........ 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  10s  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans .  ....... 

1-lb.  cans  ..... . . . 70  „....- 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  4  .doz .  3.76 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.86 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.25 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz.  . . . . 80  1.00 

8  oz .  . . 

10  oz.  . . . .  1.70  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON§ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.55  *1.35 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.36  . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 96  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % .  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 70  . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 87%  ’*.75 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.35  . 

Flat.  No.  % _  .76  _ 

Chums.  Tall . 82%  t.65 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . - .  1.22%  11-30 

SHRIMP§ 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  1.10 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  *2.36 

%  Oil,  keys .  *3.16 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.40 

%  Oil,  carton  — . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  - . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *2.35 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’8 .  3.00  *2.76 

TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  case 

White,  %B  .  7.80  ....... 

White,  Is  - . . .  13.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  %s . . . .  .... _ 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . . . 


Striped,  %s  . 4.70  6.25 

Striped,  Is  .  8.50  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy.-.————..—  4.66  — 

Yellows,  %B,  Fancy———  7.80  — 

Yellow,  la - — —  1S.W 
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All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY.  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— yVo  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 

Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


Machine  Co. 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  -  MD. 

Successors  To 

Geo.  W.  Zastrow 


MADE 
I  BY 


t 

Zastrow 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 


THE 

Simpson  &DOELLER 

CO. 


BALTIMORE.MD. 


NO  DOUBT 

Teacher — Tommy,  do  you  know  who  built  the  ark? 

Tommy — No — ah. 

Teacher — Correct.  , 

THE  RIGHT  MOMENT 

“Tom,  dear,  you  mustn’t  ask  papa  tonight.  He  lost 
a  whole  lot  of  money  in  stocks  today.” 

“Just  the  right  time  then.  He  won’t  have  nerve 
enough  to  lecture  me  about  the  care  of  money.” 

BEAUTIFUL  FRIENDSHIP  RENEWED 

“You  may  not  remember  me,  sir,  but  two  years  ago. 
I  rescued  your  daughter  from  drowning,  and  you  made 
me  a  present  of  $1,000.” 

“Yes,  indeed,  young  man — I  recall  you  perfectly. 
What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“I  merely  dropped  in  to  inquire  if  your  daughter 
has  learned  to  swim  yet?” 

CHECKING  OVERPRODUCTION 

Mrs.  Gabbins — Here  in  an  interesting  article  on 
“What  a  Woman  Should  Weigh.” 

Husband — Does  it,  by  any  chance,  mention  her 
words? 


POSITIVE  PROOF 

Policeman  (to  intoxicated  man  who  is  trying  to  fit 
his  key  to  a  lamp-post) — I’m  afraid  there’s  nobody 
home  there  tonight. 

Stude — Mus’  be ;  mus’  be.  Thersh  a  light  upstairsh. 

FROM  ONE  WHO  KNOWS 

Hotel  Proprietor — Mr.  Smith,  come  out  here  and 
look  at  this  marvelous  rainbow. 

Cautious  Tourist — How  much  extra  is  it? 

STICKERS 

Mother  (teaching  alphabet)  —  Now,  dear,  what 
comes  after  0? 

Child— Yeah ! 

DOMESTIC  TREASURE 

Wife — How  do  you  like  the  potato  salad,  dear? 

Hub — Delicious!  Did  you  buy  it  yourself? 

WAS  HE  WRONG 

At  a  lecture  the  speaker  orated  fervently :  “He  drove 
straight  to  his  goal.  He  looked  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  but  pressed  forward,  moved  by  a 
definite  purpose.  Neither  friend  nor  foe  could  delay 
him  nor  turn  him  from  his  course.  All  who  crossed 
his  path  did  so  at  their  own  peril.  What  would  you 
call  such  a  man?” 

“A  truck  driver,”  shouted  a  voice  from  the  audience. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adjuster,  for  CSiain  DoTlee*. 

Homochek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  ParinK  Machines.  See  Parins  Mach. 

asparagus  machinery. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BEAN  CUTTERS,  StrinKless. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BEETT  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BEETS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  D'ried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltmire. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 

BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New  Way  Gang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ins.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS. 

California  Pkg.  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

Gerber  Products  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinds, 
i^erican  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co..  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy :  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  Sec  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>e8ton,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayare  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLEXS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  M  rral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES.  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Beirn  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Burton,  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  UH.-n 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Suitpliee. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  licrmcilr- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.’,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  MsKhine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Meek. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Friction  Top  Cana.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 

GUMS,  Labeling. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Uerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New  Way  Cang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover^  Pa. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Eltc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY.  ' 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford.  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PECTIN,  Apple,  Powdered. 

Speas  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

H.  C.  Chapman,  Leamington,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belte  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  _Wis. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEIDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

SELVES  AND  SCREENS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Corp. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  General 
Agents. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  LITIIO.  MACHINERY. 

Chas.  Wagner  Litho.  Maehy.  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  .1. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg 
VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbug,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Sec 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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Control  Pea  Wilt 

by  Planting  Wilt  Resistant  Stocks 

Losses  From  "pza  sick'^  soil  can  now  be  avoided  by 
planting  pure-line  strains  bred  For  resistance. 

♦ 

The  Discovery  oF  Fusarium  Wilt 

Modern  science  has  scored  once  again  in  its  fight  against  disease.  Before  1924  pea 
wilt  was  known  only  as  a  devastating  enemy  to  pea  crops.  But  in  that  year  several 
research  scientists  set  seriously  to  work  to  learn  the  real,  inner  nature  of  this  disease. 
By  1926  they  had  discovered  the  Fusarium  organism  and  had  established  it  as  the 
cause  of  this  common  pea  wilt.  By  1929  the  inheritance  pattern  for  resistance  to  this 
organism  had  been  discovered. 

These  two  all-important  discoveries  and  other  contributing  researches  were  made  under 
the  supervision  of  several  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  were  party  finan¬ 
ced  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Asgrow  Alaska  —  Wilt  Resistant 

Having  built  on  this  foundation,  we  are  now  in  postion  to  offer  the  ASGROW 
ALASKA — a  strain  which  had  its  origin  in  individual  selections  started  by  Calvin  N. 
Keeney  in  1888.  (This  was  the  first  single-line  progeny  breeding  in  the  commerical 
production  of  pea  seed  in  America.)  By  growing  these  pedigreed  Alaska  strains  on 
wilt  infested  soil,  it  was  found  that  many  single  plant  progenies  were  100%  resistant 
to  the  disease.  Complete  resistance  to  wilt  has  been  secured  and  added  to  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  pod  size,  productivity,  and  canning  quality,  which  have  characterized  our 
strain  and  made  it  a  leader  among  stocks  of  Alaska  peas  for  years. 

PLACE  YOUR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  NOW  FOR  ASGROW  ALASKAS 

ASGROW  STOCKS  ARE  WELL  BRED 

AsBonatfb  Jnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Nfui  fflonttfitirut 


